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THE EXCAVATION OF THE KAMARES CAVE 
IN CRETE. 


(Paves I [Frontispiece}—XII.) 


§ 1.—THE Excavation. 


THE Kamares cave on Mount Ida has been known now for more than 
twenty years as a prehistoric sanctuary, but its full excavation was only 
carried out in the summer of 1913 by a party from the British School, 
which thus resumed the work in Crete discontinued since Palaikastro gave 
way to Sparta in 1906. This early fame of the cave was due to the 
discovery in it in the early nineties of a number of vases and a few figurines, 
which Dr. Hazzidakis secured from the shepherd who had found them and 
placed in what was then the Museum of the Archaeological Syllogos at 
Candia. Some of the vases bear the marks of the rivets with which their 
peasant owner mended them. 

The results of our excavation have so greatly supplemented this 
first instalment that the authorities of the Candia Museum have been able 
to do a great deal in the way of the reconstruction of vases, of which until 
now only small pieces were available, and these restorations have been put 
at our service for the photographs which accompany this report. 

As soon as these vases were discovered they were at once recognised 
as belonging to a kind until then almost entirely unknown, and the name 
‘Kamares,’ which was at once given to them, still remains current as a 
general description of that kind of Cretan pottery which has a black ground 
and white or polychrome ornament, although at the present stage of 
research rather as a convenient name for the technique than with any 
chronological meaning. For this purpose it has been superseded by the 
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Minoan terminology, and we are thus freed from the snare of using the 
same word for a technique and a period, particularly dangerous in this case, 
as the dark-on-light style was by no means unknown during the period 
when the Kamares ware was being made; a fact which the double use of 
the word was very apt to conceal. The overlapping of the two techniques 
(for although dark-on-light ware occurs at all times, still as a whole the 
ware of middle Minoan times is marked by the light-on-dark style, just as 
that of the late Minoan period is by the dark-on-light) was accurately fore- 
seen by Sir Arthur Evans, who said as early as 1895 that ‘the ceramic 
class here represented, though of archaic aspect, may slightly overlap the 
more purely Mycenaean pottery of the island.’? 

The first find consisted of some twenty-four more or less complete 
vases and a number of sherds. They were published, largely in colours, by 
Myres in 1895? and by Mariani’ in 1896. Of their character nothing more 
could then be said than that they were clearly Aegean, and that they bore 
some relation to the early vases from Thera with white paint onadark ground. 

This was in the middle nineties: the great number of Minoan sites 
examined since those early days of Cretan exploration have replaced this 
darkness by a flood of light on the date, relation and development of these 
vases, and the full excavation of the cave where they were first found was 
demanded not for the sake of obtaining more specimens of a fabric now 
known to be so common in Crete and to have been exported to so many 
foreign centres in Greece, Melos and even Egypt, but to throw some light 
on the nature of the remains in the cave itself. 

Although these vases were so soon twice published, and with the 
interest taken from that time onwards in prehistoric Crete the name 
Kamares became so familiar, the cave itself. has been very rarely visited. 
The only archaeological account of it is that of Taramelli, who explored it 
in the June of 1894.4 In spite of the season he found the cave still much 
choked with snow, and it is clear that in most seasons this would be a great 
obstacle to excavation. In this however we were extremely fortunate : 
owing to a very mild winter we found the cave entirely free from snow, and 
even the inner grotto, where Taramelli found.a pool of water, was quite 
dry, Indeed when I paid a preliminary visit to the cave in April, there’ 


1 Cretan Pictographs, p. 81 (J.H.S. xiv, 1895, p. 350). 

2 Proceedings of Soc. of Antiquaries, 1895, 2nd series, xv, pp. 351- 

3 Mon, Ant. vi, 1895, pp. 333, and Pls. IX, X, XI. 

* Published in the American Journal of Archaeology, v (1901), pp. 437 s79- 
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was already less snow than Taramelli found two months later,and I remember 
that when I went to it for the first time in 1904 at the beginning of July, 
the snow inside had not yet entirely disappeared. The plan of the cave 
published by Taramelli seems to be no more than a very rough sketch ; as 
a general impression it has its uses, but the proportions are entirely wrong, 
the inner being nearly as long as the outer cave. It is interesting to note 
that it is the dark parts of the cave of which he greatly exaggerates the 
size and tortuousness ; the entrance to the inner grotto thus appears as a 
winding passage occupying nearly two-thirds of the whole length of the 
inner cave, instead of the comparatively simple affair that it really is. Nor 
did he at all realise the great width of the outer cave. 

Such is the archacological history of the Kamares cave until the June of 
1913, when the Cretan Government with its usual cordial support of the 
School, granted us a permit to carry out a full excavation. The party 
consisted of Messrs. Droop, Halliday, Laistner and Lambert, all members 
of the School, and the Director. As mender and foreman we again had 
the services of Yannis Katsarakis of Palaikastro and for the last few days 
Gregorios Antoniou of Cyprus was with us. His wide experience, 
especially at the excavation of the cave of Psykhro, made him very useful, 
and assured us that nothing had been left undone to make the cave yield 
up all its secrets. Owing to the restricted space, our workmen were always 
fewer than twenty. The photography was undertaken by Mr, Lambert and 
Mr. Droop, and at Candia by Mr. Behaeddin; the plan and the drawings 
of vases, partly done at the camp and partly Jater at Candia, are the work 
of Mr. Droop and the Director. The extremely bad condition of the white 
and red paint made it almost always necessary to use drawing rather than 
photography in publishing these vases. The white paint has generally 
disappeared to such an extent that some study is needed to make out even 
its traces: in such cascs a photograph is useless; the only possible plan 
is to make a watercolour drawing, restoring the white in the places where 
there are indications, however slight, that it originally existed. Where 
parts of the vase are missing, they have been restored in the drawing, but 
in paler colours. - 

For a mountain sanctuary which should impress the inhabitants of 
Phaistos and the plain of Messard, it would be impossible to find a more 
fitting position than that of the Kamares cave. From all the western part 
of the plain the actual summit of Ida is not visible ; this only comes into 
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sight at the greater distance east of Gortyn, or as the ground rises to the 
Kato Riza mountains which fringe the coast to the south of the plain. 
Everywhere else the summit is hidden by the great two-peaked mountain 
above the village of Kamares, the third and westernmost of a row of lower 
hills of the Ida range, which from Gortyn westwards form the northern 
boundary of the Messara plain. 

Some 500 feet below the eastern peak of this mountain is the cave, 
and from Phaistos and for many miles over the plain its great arched 
mouth is visible in the clear air. The height of the cave above the sea 
seems to be about 5500 feet, a little higher than the Nida plain and the 
Idaean cave, which are about 5260 feet. The mountain as seen from near 
Phaistos is shewn in the view which forms the frontispiece of this volume 
(Pl. I), reproduced by the kind permission of M. Boissonat from one of 
his series of photographs of Crete. The opening of the cave is at about 
the level of the top of the wreath of clouds and immediately below 
the x on the edge of the Plate. 

The view is magnificent. Immediately below are the two mountain 
valleys, one coming up from Phaistos and Gligorid, and the other leading 
from Candia and the west by way of the villages Zaré and Vouroisi, the 
two converging at the point where Kamares itself lies, hidden by the 
extreme steepness of the slope above it. Beyond the foot-hills which shut 
in these villages lie the plain and the Kato Riza mountains, and beyond 
them the sea with the rocky islet of Paximdadi and to the far east the 
larger island of Gavdos. The strategic position of the acropolis of Phaistos, 
guarding the western entrance to the Messara plain, is visible as on a relief 
map, and to the west of it the big village of Dibaki appears in the middle 
of the alluvial flats by the sea like a white spot in the middle of a dark 
ring of olive-groves. The slopes of the mountain itself cut off any distant 
views to the east and west: Dikte is hidden, and to the west only the first 
hills of the steep southern coast running towards Sphakia come into the 
field. These appear to the right in the view from the cave shewn in 
Fig. 1, 6, in which the plain is partly covered with a mass of white clouds 
whilst beyond it the sea is clear. 

The problem of transport brought home very forcibly the remote 
position of the cave. It is indeed rather more accessible than it was 
recently, now that the carriage road from Candia to the Messard has been 
opened as far as Hagia Varvara, which lies high up on the central 
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watershed of the comparatively open part of Crete between Ida and Dikte, 
and is reached by a fairly steady ascent from Candia. Beyond Hagia 
Varvara there is nothing but the old mule track, which runs along a valley 
to the south of Ida and reaches Kamares by way of Panasdés, Gérgeri, 
Nivrito, Zaré and Vouroisi, The village of Kamares, hidden from the 
cave itself, lies on a little saddle where the head of this valley meets the 
head of the other which goes down by way of Gligorid and Lagolid to the 
plain of Dibaki. Immediately to the north begins the steep slope of the 
mountain, whilst to the south the village is cut off from the lower regions. 
by the steep foot-hills, which form the middle distance of the view from the 
cave, The village is thus entirely shut in amongst the hills and winding 
valleys. It is occupied chiefly by shepherds and charcoal burners, and 
having always been Christian, has none of the ruined or deserted Turkish 
houses which now give so sad an appearance to many of the villages of the 
plains. A few new red-tiled roofs which here, as in almost every Cretan 
village, are now beginning to take the place of the old flat clay roofs, are 
the chief external signs of change. At the village the Candia muletcers. 
broke their contract, which had been to take us some way up the mountain, 
and our first camp was pitched in an olive garden by the side of the road. 

From the village a path leads up towards the cave, but goes no further 
than a dairy which lies two-and-a-half hours up the mountain on a flat 
spur overlooking the plain, rising a little above the point where scattered 
trees mark the beginning of the belt, of forest. The beehive-hut archi- 
tecture of these dairies in Ida is interesting. Besides the folds for the 
sheep, there is a circular stone hut with a low door, for sleeping and cheese- 
making, and connected with this by an even lower door a second beehive 
chamber in which the cheeses are stored. The Mycenaean method is. 
followed in their construction, no mortar being employed, and the curvature 
of the walls being formed not by the use of the arch principle, but by 
advancing each course of stones a little beyond the stones below. The 
outside is left entirely'rough. I regret that I did not measure the height 
and diameter of the domes. A similar beehive dairy is to be found. 
between the Kamares cave and the Nida plain close to the spring called 
Tol Koutcovapas 7d vepd, ‘the water of the spout’ in the valley separating 
the Kamares mountains from the mass of hills to the east of it, through 
which the path goes from these southern villages to Anoyia on the 
northern side of Ida. 
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The cave lies about an hour-and-a-half above the dairy, and for this 
part of the way it was necessary to make a path amongst the trees and 
rocks, first to the place chosen for our camping ground and then, a walk of 
another twenty minutes, to the cave itself. Excepting for the spur on 
which the dairy lies, the Kamares mountain is very steep and, as the 
photograph in Fig. 2, 1 shews, the slope upon which the cave opens is so 
unbroken that there is almost no level space in front of the cave. The 
only flat ground anywhere near is in the hollow where our tents were 
pitched, and the necessary booths were built for cooking and sleeping. 
Of this camp two views are given in Fig. 1,1, 2. The forest belt, which 
begins at the dairy, is now sadly diminished by the charcoal burners who 
cut down the full grown trees, and by the goats who prevent the growth 
of any new ones; it now ends some little way below the cave, where only 
a few dead stumps now remain to emphasize the bareness of the hillside. 
Below this however there is still a fine belt of forest, dark ilexes and 
bright green maples with red seeds, small and sturdy in growth and much 
gnarled by the weather, but quite transforming the barren mountain. Of 
its appearance the photographs in Fig. 1,2-5 give some idea. On the rocks 
in this region the herb dittany is found, whose woolly scented leaves are 
still collected and sold as a drug.! There is no lack of water; near the 
camp there are four or five small springs, and one of these we cleared 
out and built up into a well from which water could be drawn. The rest 
are used by the shepherds, and one is led down to supply the village 
fountain. 

The cave itself is a great hollow in the limestone running down at a 
slope of about 30° into the mountain. A plan is given on Pl. I, and a 
section along the roughly central line marked XYZ on Pl. II. The 
slope of the floor is marked on the plan by contour-lines taken at 
every two metres, the lowest point of the cave being taken as the 
ooo datum point. The small figures on the lines mark heights 
in metres. The great arched entrance is about 33 metres wide and 
the height is estimated by Taramelli at 18 to 20 metres; its appearance is 
shewn in Fig, 2, 1,a view looking cast taken from a point on the mountain 
a little way off. The contour lines on the plan shew that the ground at the 
mouth forms a miniature valley rising on both sides towards the face of 
the mountain, slightly, on the right and more sharply on the left hand. 


} Its modern name is &rirayos or Ipweras, the latter the modern Cretan equivalent for Epes. 
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Along the bottom of this valley now runs a little path, which we made by 
filling up the interstices between the boulders with earth and pebbles. In 
the view of the mouth shewn in Fig. 2, 4 the three men are standing on this 
path immediately before the descent into the cave begins. The débris 
here looks so much as if it had either fallen from the brow of the cave 
roof or perhaps rolled down from the mountain above that it seemed 
possible that ancient remains might be found beneath it, either deposits of 
votive objects as at Psykhro or even an altar, as in front of the Idaean 
cave. Deep trial-pits however revealed nothing but natural rock and earth ; 
the only archaeological deposit near the mouth of the cave was in the 
small recess on the right (E on the plan), where a few Middle Minoan 
sherds were found in a layer of black earth quite near the surface. At 
about the line where the roof ends and the cave proper begins, the ground 
begins to descend, and, as the section shews, the roof runs down with it 
so that the height of the cave remains about the same almost as far as the 
lower end. The slope of the floor of the cave is in two directions, divided 
as the contour lines shew by a ridge, from the high end of which is the 
best general view of the interior of the cave as a whole. As the slopes 
descend the light becomes less, and the vegetation, dwarf barberry and 
almond, chionodoxa and herb-robert, gradually disappears, although in 
even the lowest parts there is still a dim twilight. The smaller slope 
is on the right of the ridge: about half way down it, at the point marked 
‘1 on the plan, were found the Late Minoan I sherds and the top of a diigel- 
anne shewn in Fig. 4; very probably also the two diige/kannen of the 
original find shewn in Fig. 5, a, 4, are from this region. Nowhere else was 
anything found later than Middle Minoan III. The left hand slope is 
much larger, occupying by far the greater part of the outercave. It is much 
cumbered by large boulders, especially along the left wall and at the 
bottom, some being of great size. It was amongst the boulders at the 
bottom of the cave that the great mass of Middle Minoan pottery was 
found, and it is here also, according to Taramelli, that the shepherd who 
made the first discoveries, found the original Kamares vases. The richest 
points are marked by the heavy numbers (2-6) on the plan. 

The bottom limit of the outer cave is formed by the rapid convergence 
of the roof and the floor, and there are thus at several points small inner 
recesses into which it is possible to scramble. In two of these, marked 
B and C on the plan, pottery was found, but their size is unimportant. 
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One such hollow however, A in the plan, is much larger than the rest and 
is the great inner cave visited and described by Taramelli. Its opening, 
formed by a slight rising of the roof, is of considerable width but is so 
much choked by boulders, that access can only be gained by scrambling 
down a very small hole, on the left. As soon as one has climbed down 
this narrow chimney, the inner cave reveals itself as a long arched hall, the 
the floor of which is formed by a rapidly descending scree of small stones, 
probably carried down at least in part from the slopes of the upper cave. 
The raised centre line of the scree is almost in the middle of the choked 
entrance and it is possible even now to ascend at this point as well as by 
the side passage. Between the bottom of the scree and the end of the 
cave is the place where Taramelli found a pool of water, and in its muddy 
bed sherds of a vase, which he compares to the Early Minoan jug from 
Hagios Onouphrios, published by Evanst In place of the water we 
found only a bank of fine mud, but no pottery at all. Indeed the only 
objects we found in the inner cave were one or two coarse sherds and an 
ox’s skull on the slope of stones. This skull, like several other animal 
remains, could not from its appearance be very old, and is probably a relic 
of the occasional use of the cave by cattle-stealers and refugees. 

The productive region was thus the lower margin of the outer cave. 
The richest points (2-6 on the plan) are hollows between large boulders, 
in which masses of Middle Minoan sherds were found mixed with powdery 
black earth. A flashlight photograph of 2 is given in Fig. 2, 2: it shews 
one of the hanging lamps which we used to light the dark parts of the 
cave, The regions 2 and 3 were the richest’of all, and the plan shews that 
they form a kind of vestibule to the inner cave, enclosed on the left by 
the cave wall and on the right by huge boulders; these have sheer faces 
on the inner side and the figures on the contour-lines shew that this little 
precipice is 7°50 m.,nearly 25 feet, high. Of the other regions, 4 was more 
open, but 5 and 6 were extremely dark, almost all light being cut off by 
the mass of big boulders which block the left-hand wall of the cave. 
Between 6 and the hollow at C there was a deep hole among the rocks, 
only to be entered by a scramble, in which much pottery, including some 
complete lids, were found. A flashlight photograph of it is shewn in 
Fig. 2, 3. 

In all this region the pottery was found either between the boulders, 

1 Cretan Pictographs, p. 114, Fig. 1064. 
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or, if below them, only in positions into which it could have been 
thrown or thrust. Nothing was found in circumstances to suggest that 
rock had fallen since the deposit was made; splitting and blasting a few 
boulders in order to see if anything was concealed beneath them, led to no 
results. The conclusion is that,as far as fallen blocks are concerned, the 
cave to-day is in much the same condition as it was in Minoan times, and 
that the offerings were made by people coming as far down into the cave 
as they could, or perhaps as they dared, and laying their vases amongst the 
great boulders, or in convenient crevices between them. There was 
evidence that, at least in some cases, grain was offered in this way, for 
amongst the pottery in one place we found a mass of material which 
seemed to be the remains of either wheat or some other grain, This was 
probably brought up in the large jars with the tie-on lids described and 
figured below, of which a great number were found. 

The very broken condition of the pottery may be due to subsequent 
visitors ransacking the cave for bronze and precious objects. This may 
also explain the extremely small number of other finds, the almost com- 
plete absence of bronze, and lastly, the finding of pieces of iron in several 
cases amongst the Minoan pottery. In no case, however, can this iron be 
Minoan: its comparatively uncorroded condition, especially in so damp a 
place as the cave, demands a very much later date. 

The last remains to be described are the walls which both Taramelli and 
we noticed. Amongst the pottery by region 4 there are certainly traces 
of walls built of unhewn stones without mortar, but they are so slight and 
their extent so uncertain that it was hardly possible to put them on the 
plan. Taramelli speaks of a built hearth: this we certainly could not 
verify. In the inner cave we found four very badly built pieces of terrace 
wall from two to three metres long and one metre high, built across the 
slope of stones as if to hold it up. For the date of these walls there 
is no evidence. R. M. D. 


§ 2—THE PAINTED PoTTERY. 


The finely painted pottery, although the account of it occupies the 
greater part of this report, formed only a very small proportion of the 


1 For all the vases of the earlier find the Candia Museum numbers are added. The vases 
found in the excavation have not yet received museum numbers. 
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whole, By far the greater part of the sherds found,—for whole vases were 
very rare and even those capable of being restored not numerous,—were of 
coarse, almost always unpainted pottery, belonging mostly to lids such as 
those shewn in Fig. 6, and to large jars most probably of the shape of 
the painted examples of Pl. VIII. 

The shapes are not numerous; the great variety often found in 
Middle Minoan ware is by no means present. Cups in especial are rare, 
and the commonest shape is the small two-handled spouted jar, a character- 
istically Cretan form. This appears in its early form with no foot!; it has 
a pair of vertical handles and at right angles to these a spout, generally 
open above (Pls. [V, dedow, V and VI beluwv), a form which belongs 
especially to Middle Minoan I and Middle Minoan IT. There are, however, 
and especially amongst the fragments, a fair number of spouts of the later 
form closed above with a bridge of clay. The examples from the cave 
belong to late in Middle Minoan II, but the form runs down well into 
Late Minoan I. For an opening all these jars have merely ‘a hole 
surrounded by at most a slight furrow, but with no regularly formed 
neck, 

Chronologically the painted vases are of course of great importance. 
The earliest traces of occupation are afforded by two Neolithic sherds from 
the original discovery. Of these one is from a rough, apparently spherical 
vase with a suspension handle and vertical scorings on the sides, and the 
other is a piece of the edge of a polished bowl with a sham (zz, unpierced) 
handle some way below the rim. After these two fragments comes a 
little Early Minoan, and then the bulk of the ware, all Middle Minoan in 
date ; some Middle Minoan I and some approaching Middle Minoan III, but 
for the most part clearly Middle Minoan I. Then follow the few Late 
Minoan I sherds of Fig, 4 found on the right hand slope (at 1), and the series 
is closed by the top of a diigelkanne found with them, and the two Late 
Minoan III diige/éannen shown in Fig. 5, a, 6, which belonged to the original 
Series of finds. As it is only from our present knowledge of the sequence 
of Minoan vase-painting that it is possible to date the use of the cave, 
I have arranged the descriptions of the vases in what the mass of 
evidence now available from other sites assures us is their chronological 
order, 

* The foot on the vase in Afon. Ant, vi, Pl. IX, 8, is an error. 
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Early Minoan. 


The handmade spouted vessel from the first set of finds shewn in 
Pl. IV, above (Mus. No. 503), is clearly Early Minoan, probably Early 
Minoan III. It is complete, except for the greater part of the spout, 
the exact length of which is therefore uncertain, The ground is a thin 
dull brownish black, which at present has cracked off a good deal allowing 
the pinkish clay to appear. The white of the pattern has almost dis- 
appeared, and can only be made out by careful study, but the pattern is 
clear excepting for a slight uncertainty about the tips of the spirals. The 
illustration is made from a sepia drawing, in which the present contrast 
between the pattern and the ground has been very much heightened. 
Height ‘083 m. 

Sherds from such vessels are not common, and it is only a few pieces 
of the characteristic spouts that can be placed here with any certainty. 


Middle Minoan, 


I. The earliest Middle Minoan vases are handmade, covered with the 
usual ‘Kamares’ black, or, on these vases, more often reddish ground- 
colour, and decorated with patterns in white, the effect of which is 
heightened by a sparing use of red. The patterns are geometric, and 
strongly recall the Early Minoan III geometrical ‘Kamares’ ware, which 
was first found in any quantity at Gournia.1._ The use of red suggests that 
these vases are a little later than the Gournia finds, and they should 
probably be placed early in Middle MinoanI. They are not common: only 
three are fairly complete, nor are the sherds numerous. The list is :— 

(a) (PI. V, above.) A two-handled jar, of which the mouth is rather 
larger than usual. The pattern, which consists of a lattice-work in white, 
with the triangles filled with dots, is arranged in four vertical bands. This 
scheme is suggested by the division of the body of the vase by the spout 
and the handles, the space between each handle and the spout being 
one-quarter of the circumference, and therefore suitably filled by one of 
four bands. We shall see presently that this is a favourite scheme of 
decoration for these earlier vases. The red consists of a line round the 

1 See E. H. Hall in Boyd-Hawes, Gournéa, p. 57, Figs. 41, 42, and more fully in 7yans. 


Univ. Pa. 1905, vol. i, part iii, pp. 195 syy. For examples from Palaikastro, see B.S.d. x, 
p- 199, Fig. 2, and xi, p. 271, Fig. 5. 
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mouth and two parallel lines on each side of the bands of lattice-work., 
Height ‘10 m.? 

(6) (PLIV, defow.) A similar jar, but with a more globular body. The 
decoration consists of the same four vertical bands and a red line round the 
mouth. The bands of pattern contain each three festoons of red and white 
lines, and their vertical borders, which on the last vase were merely stripes, 
are here diversified with the white cable-pattern so often found on Early 
Minoan III pottery. Contrary to the usual practice the red paint was laid 
on before the white. Height ‘112 m.* The illustration is made from a 
water-colour drawing. 

(c) (Pl. VII, d; Mus. No. oe A jar with decoration in white and 
reddish purple. The body is surrounded by three bands of purplish-red 
with white dots between them, and the space above is covered with a 
diaper of treble lines of white with a blob of paint surrounded by a ring of 
small dots in the centre of each lozenge. Round the mouth are two red 
lines with a row of white dots between them. Height -124.° 

(d) (Mus. No. 95.) Handmade jar with a thin ground-colour varying 
from red to black. The pattern consists of four blobs, each made of a red 
spot surrounded by first, a circle of small white spots, then a circle of larger 
white spots and lastly by four white circles, all very roughly painted. The 
usual red lines surround the handle, spout and lip, and there is a white 
band round the base, and above it two red bands. Height about 

‘1rnm. 

(e) (Mus. No, 38) Handmade jar, with dull black ground. Round 
the body is a band of white lattice-work with red lines above and below, 
and on the shoulder two bands of white crescent marking. There is 
a white band round the foot and apparently red lines round the spout and 
lip. Height ‘102 m. 

These three, ¢, @, and e are very inferior in technique, the black ground 
and the white and red or purple paint being very thin and poor in quality ; 
if they were not handmade they would perhaps be thought a later 
degeneration of the Middle Minoan I style. 


1 Two sherds of this vase are given in Mon. Ant, vi, Pl. X, 2t and 21a. The rest is newly 
found. 

? Only a part of one side of the vase is preservel, A sherd was found previously: it is 
published in Afon, Ant, vi, Pl. X, 16. 

? With the new fragments some half of this vase now exists. An old sherd shewing a piece of 
the lip and spout is figured in Afvm. Ant. vi, Pl. IX, 7. 
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Besides these vases, a few sherds mostly of similar jars, belong to the 
same style. Examples in Mariani’s article Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. X, 17 and 
re 

II. Immediately after these may be placed a group of vases, all but 
the last one (4) being jars of the usual type which, although still handmade 
shew a more developed style of decoration. The old arrangement of four 
vertical bands of pattern is often adopted, but in several points a change 
is visible. The old geometric patterns have disappeared ; the vertical bands 
often, as in the last vase, do not reach the foot, but are cut off below by the 
horizontal lines, now of white and red, which are henceforth such a feature 
of Minoan pottery ; and lastly,an ornament is often introduced into the 
four spaces between the vertical bands, so that one comes below the spout, 
two below the handles and the fourth at the back of the vase. 

(a) (PIL. V, defo ; Mus. No. 575.)* This is by far the finest vase of this 
class and the value which the original finder set upon it is plain from the 
number of holes which he drilled in it to rivet the fragments together. The 
vertical bands, very much cut short by the horizontal bands at the base, 
consist of two broad strips of white with bars between them, and are 
themselves decorated with red stripes. The spaces between are filled by a 
drawing of a fish in white, and the body outlined in red. Of this red 
traces are left on only one of the fishes, but its existence and gencral 
arrangement are certain. The white strokes on the handles are a further 
point of separation from the earlier vases. Height ‘11 m. 

(6) (Outline sketch in Fig. 3, @; Mus. No. 30.) A similar jar with 
ground varying from red to black, and five sets of vertical lines from lip to 
foot, three at the back and one on each side of the spout. In the spaces 
below the handles is a red spot surrounded by two rings of small 
white spots, a ring of bigger red spots, and again two rings of small white 
spots. Height ‘095. 

(c) (Mus. No. 35.) A jar of the same shape and coloured ground. 
The decoration is in the usual four vertical bands, each consisting of a 
broad band of white with transverse bars or red upon it, and each side of it 

2 Both these belong to the same vase, which seems to have been a round-bodied mug, with a 
slightly flaring mouth. No. 13 is very badly drawn, and the suggestion that it is part of the 
bottom of a vase is completely wrong. 

2 Already published by Mariani in Afon. Ant. vi, Pl. IX, 8, 8a, but not very accurately, either 


in drawing or colour. In particular the red colour on the fishes is omitted, and a non-existent foot 
is added. 
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first two red and then two white stripes. The paint, especially the red, is 


very much destroyed. Height ‘103 m. 
(2) (Outline drawing in Fig. 3, ¢; Mus. No. 31.) A similar jar with 


the same red to brown glaze and much destroyed paint. The body is 


Fic. 3.—SKETcugs oF MippDLe MiNOAN VaSES FROM THE KaMAREs Cave. (Scale 1 : 2.) 


surrounded by a band of horizontal lines in white (or ? yellow), and above 
these is a decoration of vertical rows of horizontal strokes and zigzags in 
white and red. The old quadrantal arrangement appears in the four rows 
of red strokes, two of which run up the back and the others between the 
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spout and handles. Between them, and so beneath the handles and the 
spout and in the middle of the back, are white zigzags flanked by rows 
of white horizontal strokes like the red ones. Height 102 m. 

(e) (Mus. No. 32.) Another jar of this class, which has lost every 
trace of ornament except a red line round the greatest circumference. 
Height ‘102 m, 

(7) (Mus. No. 36.) A large fragment of one of these jars shews an 
uncertain number of vertical bands, each consisting of one red and two 
white stripes, and in the spaces between them a red spot surrounded by a 
ring of white spots. A red and a white line surround the mouth. 

(g) (Pl. VI, delow.) A fragment was published by Mariani,) and new 
pieces have made a restoration possible. It has a very fine black ground, 
and the pattern consists of four large quatrefoils with alternately red and 
yellow triangular leaves edged with white. Height ‘102 m. The illustration 
is made from a water-colour drawing. . 

(4) (Outline drawing in Fig. 3,@; Mus. No. 40.) A jar of which a 
fragment was published by Mariani in Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. IX, 12. A small 
new piece has now been added, making enough to shew that the space 
above the horizontal lines of white and red, which encircle the lower part of 
the body, was filled by concentric circles in white arranged in two rows 
alternately with small white quatrefoils each with two arm-like branches. 
Height 09 m. The arrangement of the pattern is as on the wheel-made 
jars described below (IV, c). 

(2) (Mus. No. 33.) A jar in which the decoration by bands of red 
and white in large festoons so common in Middle Minoan I cups at 
Palaikastro appears.? There is a white band round the body, red and white 
bands on the spout, and from the rim are large loops, a white strip with a 
red one on each side, enclosing the handles. Height ‘107 m. 

(4) (PI. VII,¢) Therim is pinched into a quatrefoil form and double 
white festoons hang beneath the lobes. The other decoration consists of 
three red bands round the body of the vase, the upper two of which are 
bordered with white spots. Height 105 m. 

III. Of the handmade pottery with the raised ‘barbottine’ decoration, 
which was from the first recognised as characteristic of the Kamares style, 
a fair amount has been recovered. This decoration consists either of small 


1 Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. X, 15. 
® For examples see &.S.A. ix, p. 305, Fig. 4, No. 2, Figs. 5 4, 6. 
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raised points or of irregular ridges made apparently by dabbing the tacky 
surface of the still wet clay with the tip of the finger and so producing 
small cells separated by raised lines, not unlike the mountain ranges on a 
relief map. These roughened surfaces are gaudily painted with the usual 
Kamares colours. Asa rule it does not cover the whole vase, but is used 
in conjunction with flat parts, upon which a pattern is carried out in white 
and red paint, and in this way forms a background to the painted design. 
The warty surface is sometimes used realistically to indicate the actual 
modelling of an object, as in the shells on the vase described below and 
shewn on Pl. IX, adove All the vases of this class are handmade, and all 
evidence dates them to Middle Minoan I. 

The examples are :— 

(2) The large pithos, shewn on PI. VIII,a. Of this only a part of one 
side was found, but this is enough for a restoration of both the form and 
decoration. The photograph on the plate has been taken from the 
restored vase, with the pattern painted in water colour on the plaster 
additions. The handles are all new, but their position is certain: none of 
the actual foot of the vase was found but it cannot have been appreciably 
higher than it stands at present. The four handles dictate a fourfold 
scheme of pattern, and thus cach quadrant of the vase above the 
horizontal bands at the base is crossed transversely by a branch from 
either side of which grow three recurved sprays. The ground behind these 
branches is covered with very lightly worked ‘finger tip’ modelling. The 
whole vase is covered with the usual dark Kamares ground, the branches 
painted red, and the ground powdered with white spots. Below each 
branch is a cluster of red spots, like a fruit or flower. Height ‘46 m. 
Diameter of mouth ‘31 m. 

(6) (PI. VII, e; Mus. No. 60, 63.) A partly preserved jar covered 
with black ground. Two white lines run round the body, and above 
them the ground is covered with raised warts painted white. There are 
red lines round the handles, lip and spout, and a cluster of four red spots in 
the vacant space between the spout and handle. Height ‘10 m. 

(c) (Mus. No. 59.) A spouted vessel, differing from the usual jars in 
having a low neck and a foot. Only a part of it is preserved, but it has 


} An unpublished jug from Dr. Xanthoudides’ excavation at Koumasa is the best example I 
can find of this. It has on its sides four representations of some object, of which the six rows of 
raised warts on it are clearly an actual feature. 
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been recently restored in plaster with a spout of the Early Minoan 
projecting form and a single vertical handle opposite to it, like the vase on 
Pl. IV, above. A band of white goes round the foot and two bands of red 
round the body, which is covered with the usual dark ground. Above 
these lines the surface is covered with raised warts except for the spage 
occupied by a painting of a fish halfway between the spout and the 
handle. Only the tail half of the fish is preserved, but it is drawn 
like thé one on the vase on PI. V, outlined in white and with a pattern in 
red on the body. Height ‘145 m. 

(d@) (PI. VIL, /; Mus. No. §6.) Partofa one-handled jar. The ground 
is formed by a buff slip with a pattern of a few transverse rows of warts and 
some black lines and spots. This and the next two vases are examples of 
dark-on-light style, which is not very common in the pottery from 
the cave. 

(e) (Pl. VII, @; Mus. No. 71.) One-handled jug, with a pattern 
carried out in black paint on a buff ground, consisting of three sets of four 
transverse lines running up the body above two lines, which run round the 
lower part near the foot. Between the transverse lines the ground is 
covered with the raised ‘ finger-tip’ pattern and powdered with black spots. 
Height ‘17 m. Published in colours in Mou. Ant. vi, Pl, X, 14. 

(Af) (PL VIL, &; Mus, No. 2522.) A similar jug decorated with eleven 
raised ridges running transversely up the body, with two lines of black 
paint running alongside them, and black bands round the lip and the 
junction of the neck and body. Height ‘19 m. 

(g) (Mus. No. 2251.) A similar jug, with trace of white bands on 
each side of the raised ridges. Height 195 m. This decoration of trans- 
verse ridges is common in the jugs from Dr. Xanthoudides’ unpublished 
excavation at Koumasa, and in those from the graves at Hagia Triada. 

(4) (Mus, No. 62.) A fragment of a flowerpot-shaped vessel, with 
side handles and a spout; roughly decorated with ‘finger-tip’ ornament 
and stripes and spots of red and white on a dark ground. Diam, ‘14 m. ; 
height ‘105 m. 

(2) (Mus. No. 64.) A smaller fragment of a similar vessel with wart 
ornament in stripes inside and out. Height ‘o85 m. 

Besides these there are a number of fragments of similar vessels, but 
none that it is possible to restore. They may be classed thus:— 

(1) The clay covered with buff slip and ‘finger-tip’ work, and painted 

cz 
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with black or brown spots. This is the commonest style, pointing to vases 
like those on Pl, VII, @ and f 

(2) The clay covered with a black ground dotted with raised warts 
dabbed with white paint. Any further patterning, which is generally 
limited to red and white lines round the lip, spout and handles, is carried 
out on the surface, left flat for the purpose. These fragments come from 
vases like that shewn on PI. VII, ¢. 

(3) Less common are sherds with black ground covered with ‘finger- 
tip’ pattern and white spots, with flat spaces reserved for pattern. The 
only complete example of this style is the pithos described above and 
shewn on Pl. VIII, a. 


IV. The next class covers the fine polychrome painting with non- 
naturalistic patterns on wheel-made vases, and must be placed in the 
Middle Minoan II period. Many fragments of such vases are so pretty 
and the patterns so attractive, that it is here that the broken condition of 
all this pottery is so lamentable. The condition of the paint also is often 
so bad, that it is only by careful study that it is possible to make out the 
details of the pattern, 

(a) (Pl. 1X, adove.) This is perhaps the best of these vases. One sherd 
of it was found originally and was published by Mariani; it fits in to the 
left of the spout. The drawing was made at the excavation, and therefore 
gives only the new pieces. The shape is akin to that of the jars, but is so 
much flattened as to look very different ; it is clearly the Middle Minoan 
prototype of a form common enough in Late Minoan times A small 
boss on the back, decorated with seven white spots, answers to the spout, 
and this boss, the spout and the handles divide the field into four parts, 
in each of which is a murex shell drawn in white. The corrugation of 
the shell is rendered by rows of small raised lumps. The vacant spaces 
are filled by red spots surrounded by a white circle and a ring of white 
dots ; the raised lip is decorated with a pattern in white. The ground is 
a fine black, and the colour better preserved than on most of the vases, 
The drawing of the shell is interesting as being not so much conventional 
as primitive in style, for it seems that the spiral at the apex is not a 
meaningless ornament, but is intended to render the spiral twist of the shell 


+ Mon. Ant, vi, Pl. IX, § (printed upside down). Mariani took the bit of shell in the 


fragment for a fish. 
® Cf. the L.M. II vase from Phylakopi in B.S. A. xvii, Pl. XI, No. 137. 
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itself? This inaptitude for realistic drawing is very general in Middle 
Minoan I and II vases ; witness the figure of a man on the sherd from 
the cave published by Mariani The contrast to the observation of 
natural form shewn in Middle Minoan III vase painting is very remarkable. 
Height ‘o81 m. 

(6) A small cup shewn on (PI. VI, adove), with a fine black 
ground, The pattern is linear, consisting of panels crossed by 
diagonal lines, the whole being picked out with red. This cup shews very 
markedly in its sharp angles the traces of metal technique which have 
often been observed in Middle Minoan pottery. The bottom is crossed 
by a white line, and shews the concentric string marks which are generally 
a sign of a later date. Height ‘o75 m. The illustration is made from a 
water-colour drawing. 

(c) Outline drawing in Fig. 3, 6 A type of wheel-made jar 
probably as early as any of this class can be distinguished, in which 
the decoration consists of bands round the lower part of the body, and in 
the space above them large discs of pattern arranged as on the vase in this 
sketch. The discs here are plain white with red edges, but in other cases 
the patterns were more elaborate, In particular the sherd published 
by Mariani in Aon. Ant. vi, Pl. XI, 26 probably belongs here, concerning 
which it may be noted that another fragment from the same vase makes 
it unlikely that the red points on the Mariani sherd are, as taken by them- 
selves they well might be, the points of a double axe. 

Another fragment shews the disc of pattern made up of a central red 
spot with small white dots round the edge, then a ring of large white spots, 
and the whole surrounded by a thick ring of white. 

The handmade jar described above and shewn in Fig. 3, ¢ anticipates 
this arrangement of the pattern. 


V. The next class is formed by a few vases of a later style, with 
naturalistic designs. Technically their lateness is shewn by the rapidity of 
the wheel upon which they were made as marked by the thinness of the 
sides and the strength of the wheel marks, by the use of a string to 
separate the completed vase from the wheel,’ the concentric marks of 


2 A similar spiral is seen at the mouth of the murex shells on a dark vase from Gournia of 
L.M. II date (Mus, No. 2296). Published in Boyd-Hawes, Gowrnia, PI. J. 

2 Aon. Ant. vi, Pl. IX, 10. 

3 I have had occasion to study a great quantity of M.M. and L.M. I and II pottery at 
Palaikastro, and noticed that there these marks never shew themselves as early as M.M. II, A 
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which appear on the base, and by the poorness of the black ground. 
I was inclined on the strength of the naturalism of the designs, and 
because they are clearly later than class IV above, to date these vases to 
M.M. III. Sir Arthur Evans, however, kindly tells me that the evidence 
from Knossos leaves no doubt that their stage of development had already 
been reached in the M. M. II period, and it is to this that they must there- 
fore be assigned. The spouts of the jars seem all to be of the bridged type, 
as far as they are preserved. 

(a) Of the jar shewn on Pl.10, de/ow, the greater part of one side has 
been preserved, although the white paint has hardly left more than traces of 
its presence, The quick wheel and naturalistic pattern clearly put it into 
this class of vases. The body of the vase is surrounded by two white 
bands, and above them is a band of orange spotted with crimson, 
Above this is a row of crocus plants. On the part preserved, which is 
the back of the vase, there were three of these, of which the two outer 
ones have flowers; a realistic feature is that the anthers are shewn in red 
paint. Round the lip is a row of white scallops. Height ‘122 m. 

(6) The jar shewn on Pl. X, adove, is remarkable as being a very 
early example of the use of the octopus on Minoan pottery, for neither 
the fine polychrome technique nor the non-realistic drawing permits a 
later date than Middle Minoan IT. 

The drawing shews that very little of the vase was found, and the 
restoration practically depends upon the small piece of rim to the left of 
the large fragment. Once however this was recognised as being of the 
same clay and technique as the larger piece, the interpretation presented no 
difficulty. The drawing was made on the mountain, and therefore does 
not include a piece giving the rest of the bottom of the vase and the lower 
part of the opposite side, which came to Candia from the first exploration 
of the cave, It adds nothing however, excepting the assurance that there 
was a similar octopus on the other side of the vase. The treatment is 
entirely decorative. The body, as far as it is preserved, is orange with a 
diaper of crimson and a white margin, At the ends of the tentacles, which 


drawing of their appearance is given in /.#.S. xxiii, p. 249, Fig. 2; they are caused by cutting the 
vase off the wheel by placing a string round the base and tightening it, a practice I have seen 
used by a Japanese potter. With regard, however, to the dating of the vases of this class from 
the cave to M.M. II rather than to M.M. III, it should be remembered that cast and central Crete 
may well differ in such a detail, and also that the M.M. II pottery of Palaikastro seems to — 
very early in the period, whilst these vases must be late in it, 
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are only six in number, are orange discs with a crimson blob in the centre 
and surrounded by small white dots; still less in correspondence with 
reality are the orange plumes which run back from the lowest pair. The 
whole animal is surrounded by a double series of white loops. 

(c) Of the broken vase shewn on Pl. XI, delow, only the lower part 
has been preserved’; the drawing shews as much restoration as is 
possible. It was probably some form of oinochoé, and of the pattern it is 
plain that there was at least a third row of spiral sprays above those pre- 
served. The walls of the vase are thin, the marks of the wheel ; prominent 
and the bottom has the lines made by the cutting string ; these, and the 
floral nature of the pattern, are all points that place it relatively late. 

(d) The vase on PI, XII, de/ow, seems from the indication of a handle, 
to have been one of the usual jars, and it has been restored in this way 
in the drawing from which the illustration has been made, It belongs like 
the vase with floral spirals, late in the series. Thus it is wheel-made, and 
to judge from the largeness of the marks, made on a quick wheel, the 
bottom has marks of a cutting string, and the glaze is poor, quite lacking 
the brilliancy of such earlier examples as the murex vase and those on 
Pls. V and VI. The pattern, too, points the same way. It consists of 
round masses of network arranged in twelve vertical rows-of three each, 
these rows being alternately red and white. Whilst this arrangement 
of the colours is characteristically Middle Minoan and begins as early 
as Middle Minoan I, the pattern itself is clearly the conventional render- 
ing of rock-work or perhaps coral that is so common in the marine designs 
found on Late Minoan II vases.2 Height ‘075 m. 

(e) The jar shewn on PI. XI, adove. The pattern consists of two 
rows of white daisies with a red centre on the usual dark ground, The 
centres of the daisies appear much too dark in the illustration, which has 
been made from a water-colour drawing. Height -11 m. about. 

(f) The mug shewn on PI. XII, adove. The ground is a reddish 
brown, on which the pattern is carried out in white. The flat handle is a 
restoration. The vessel resembles the Zakro ware in style, and is probably 
Jater than the rest of this class, and not earlier than M. M. IIL. 
Height ‘075 m. 


1 A sherd found at first is published in Afon. int, vi, Pl, IX, 13 the rest was found by us. 
2 For examples see the vases froin Vaphio and Phylakopi published by Bosanquet in /.4.S. 
xiv, Pls. XI, XII. ‘ 
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(g) Here belong a considerable number of fragments, especially of 
jars with bridged spouts. Some were covered with a pattern of branches 
with leaves in white, a red rib being added to the branch. Fragments of 
these are published by Mariani (Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. XI, 33, 34). The 
sherds of this class however, are -by no means as numerous as those of 
earlier date. 

VI. Besides these there are few miscellaneous Middle Minoan vases. 

(@) The vessel of which a restored drawing is shewn on Pl. IX, below, is 
quite exceptional. The shape is the fruitstand form already well-known in 
Middle Minoan pottery, but the pattern is very remarkable. The ground 
colour is formed by a pale brownish slip, and on this is a rough network 
of red, against the sides of which are blotches of an ochreish yellow. The 
ground is dabbed over with touches of black, and the red network and its 
yellow additions roughly edged with a line of white, laid on after the 
other colours. The white is at present not casy to observe, but it can be 
made out by careful examination. There is no doubt that this curious 
pattern was intended as an imitation of one of the natural breccias out of 
which the Minoans delighted to cut vasesand dishes. The full polychromy 
of this vase places it in Middle Minoan II, and the use of such ornamental 
stones goes back to a far earlier date, as is shewn by the magnificent 
series of stone vases discovered by Mr. Seager at Mokhlos? A parallel is 
afforded by a late Minoan II vase found at Hagia Triada which is 
painted with wavy parallel lines of brown in imitation of alabaster? The 
outside and as much of the foot as remains are decorated with slanting 
lines, white paint and the usual bands of dark brown. 

(4) (€) The two pithoi shewn on Pl. VIII, 6 and ¢, are clearly con- 
temporary, and, to judge from very close parallels from Phaistos, of Middle 
Minoan date. Of 4 the more complete example, no part of the rim is 
preserved, of the other, ¢, only fragments from the upper half remain. 
Their most characteristic feature, which is found also at Phaistos, is the 
raised ornament which encircles the shoulder and foot. The pattern is 
carried out in black paint on a greyish buff ground, and at least in the 
example 4 a good deal of white paint was used. Fragments of such 
pithot were frequent ; a fine piece shews a pattern of large black circles 


» Bg. from Palaikastro in B.S.A. ix, p. 308, Fig. 8; also Hogarth and Welsh in SAS. xxi, 
p- 87 (D). 

2 Seagar, Explorations in the Island of Mockios, Pls. 1-VIT, 1X. 

* In the Candia Museum (No. 2997). 
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connected by tangents and edged with white, and pieces with the curious 
raised ornament are common. 

(d) Fragments of a jar of the usual type, but with the spout bridged 
over, and made on a wheel. The decoration is formed by vertical dark 
stripes edged with white on the pale ground of a buff slip. Height ‘11 m. 
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(e) A wheel-made jar covered with a good black ground, without 
pattern, possibly with the remains of a splash pattern in white. The body 
is slightly flattened, and is decorated on the shoulder with two sets of four 
slight channels made by the wheel. The spout is not open but bridged 
and the bottom has the concentric marks of the string; the vase is not 
earlier than Middle Minoan III and may very well be of Late Minoan I 
date. Height ‘153 m. 
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Late Minoan. 


The few pieces of Late Minoan pottery found were all, as has been 
said above, from the right-hand slope of the cave. They are shewn 
in Fig. 4: the painted fragments with dark paint on a buff slip, excepting 
the first and third of the second row from the top, may be put down 
to Late Minoan I, or possibly II, whilst the top of a large diigelkanne 
is probably later. Similar in pattern and style is a fragment from the 
original finds (Mus, No. 55) of the upper part and neck of a high-shouldered 





Fic. §.—Late MINOAN Vases From THE KAMARES CAVE. (Scale 1 : 3.) 


oinochoé apparently of the shape, and, as far as it is preserved, nearly of 
the pattern of one found at Palaikastro. It has on the shoulder a pattern 
of running spirals in dark paint on a buff slip, and on the neck the same 
rough curves as the Palaikastro example. The small bowl (Fig. 5, ¢) with 
a festoon pattern round the lip, one of the original finds, also belongs here. 
So, too, does the small cup (Fig. 5, @; Mus. No. ror 1) also from the earlier 
finds, which much resembles in shape some of the cups from the pits at 


1 Published in B.S.A. xi, p. 281, Fig. 12 4. 
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Zakro. It is covered with a dull ground which varies from red to black 
and on this is very carelessly painted a pattern of spirals with a border of 
festoons hanging from the lip. It is largely the carelessness of the work 
which would date it as low as Late Minoan I. Height ‘os m. 

The latest pottery is of Late Minoan III date. Here fall the first and 
third sherds of the second row from the top in Fig. 4, and the two 
biigelkannen shewn in Fig. 5,@ and 4. Both of these are from the earlier 
finds, and there is therefore no evidence as to the part of the cave from 
which they came, but it is likely that they are from the same region (1 in 
the plan) as the rest of the Late Minoan pottery. R. M. D. 


§ 3—PLaIN PorrTery. 


Considerably the larger portion of the pottery was coarse and 
unpainted and for the most part very much broken, The clay is grey in 
section, greyish-yellow on the surface. The wheel-marks, especially on 
class A, are often very pronounced. 

A. The shallow vessels shewn in Fig. 6 may be mentioned first, as 
they were more numerous than any other kind of plain ware. The position 





@ 


Fic. 6.—Lips rrom THE Kamangs Cave. (Scale 1 : 6.) 


of the handles and the fact that any decoration is always on the outside, 
prove that they were lids, and not dishes or saucers. Very few lids of this 
kind have hitherto been known, They fall into five classes :— 


+ There is a solitary example from Palaikastro (2.5.4. ix, p. 302, Fig. I, 14). The lids from 
H. Nikolaos are of a different shape but were used for a like purpose (ibid. p. 341, Figs, 1 and 2). 
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I. These have two, four or sometimes three short ears pierced 
with string holes. Any decoration is confined as a rule to two bands 
of reddish-brown paint, one round the angle, the other round the edge 
of the lid (Fig. 6, 4, d). Sometimes two bands cross the top as well 
(Fig. 6, e), and on three specimens (eg. Fig. 6, @) there is a small circle 
containing two crossing lines in low relief on the top. Five examples are 
rounded like an inverted bowl, and have the ears, two or four in 
number, set high up and close together. 

2, The ears are replaced by two or four proper handles, set close 
to the angle. They are either horizontal and round, or vertical and strap- 
shaped. 

3. The side-handles or ears are replaced by a single handle on the 
top (Fig. 6, c). 

4. A number of similar vessels without handles. Their general 
resemblance in shape and decoration to the others makes it certain that 
they too were lids and not saucers, 

5. Two lids, each with a single knob on the top, in the one case 
with a horizontal string-hole, and in the other flat and unpierced, 

B. Jars or small pithoi probably much like the painted examples on 
Pl. VIII, but with the handles set higher up on the body. These fall 
into three classes, according to whether they have cars pierced with 
string-holes, or horizontal or vertical handles, and they thus correspond 
closely to the lids, which were fastened down on the jars by means of 
string. Two fragments with a semicircular strip of clay projecting from 
the shoulder deserve mention. Underneath it is a small round knob, which 
was used to fasten the string from the lid, the semicircular strip taking the 
place of a handle. 

C. Plates, These are quite flat save for a thick rim, and 
generally have some painted decoration. The best example has a diameter 
of "18 m. and has the rim and edge covered with red paint, with a crudely 
drawn circle of the same colour in the centre. Sometimes the entire surface 
is covered with red paint. 

D. Jugs. Of these there are several varieties. Fig 7, ¢, has a spout 
formed by pinching the lip, and two roll-shaped handles ; near the rim 
and close to one of the handles there is a cross scratched in the clay. 
Height, "19 m. Another kind has the mouth pinched into a trefoil lip 
(of. B.S.A. ix, p. 322, Nos. 7 and 8). Yet another kind has two pinched 
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lips and two vertical handles on the shoulders. This is a typical Middle 
Minoan shape. 

E. Two kinds of large basins :— 

(@) Very shallow, straight-sided examples with small bases and two 
handles set low down. The measurements of one are: height, ‘125 m., 
diam. at top, 53 m., diam. at base, 20 m. 
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(6) Deeper basins, decorated externally and immediately above the 
base with hatched lines roughly scratched in the clay. Above the pattern 
were set two handles. 

F. (Fig. 7, c) A large oval vessel, in shape not unlike a bath. 
Height, ‘205; length at mouth, ‘50 m.; breadth, 28m. The two long 
sides are pierced by two rows of circular holes, the short sides being 
unpierced. The bottom is scored on the inside so as to form a number of 
raised and sunk bands, and there are also a number of holes which do not 


2 Cf. B.S.A. viii, p. 293, the last one in the lowest row. 
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however penetrate right through to the outside. There were no handles. 
This vessel was possibly some kind of brazier, but it can never have been 
actually in use, as there are no traces of burning on the clay. 

G. (Big. 7,4.) This is a large piece, put together from four frag- 
ments, of a round brazier with roll-shaped handles. It had vertical sides, 
a sloping shoulder and a slightly thickened rim. Just above the shoulder 
are two rows of plastic ornament. On the body there were two or perhaps. 
three rows of vertical slits, each about 034m. long. From a number of 
other fragments of similar braziers it appears that the bottom of the 
vessel on the inside was neither pierced nor scored, and also that round . 
holes sometimes replaced the vertical slits. On some fragments the plastic 
ornament occurs also near the base. 

Hf, Scanty remains of pithoi, with bulging sides and. thick rim, were 
found, and also fragments of large vessels with vertical sides curving in 
slightly at the top. They cannot be restored with any certainty, but they 
had horizontal handles outside and a number of short knobs inside. 

XK. Four or five handleless cups and dishes, some of them made of 
finely levigated clay of a pinkish yellow colour. M. L. W. L. 


§ 4.—MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, 


Finds other than pottery were not numerous, the most striking dis- 
covery being that of several iron objects, which, though found with M, M. IT 
pottery, can only have made their way into the cave at a much later period, 
Unless the find-spot is specially indicated, all the objects are from the 
region marked 2 and 8 on the plan. 

Metal—Two types of iron dart heads, the one with a hollow socket 
into which the handle fitted, the other ending in a solid spike which could 
be forced into a hole in the shaft. Of the former type two examples were 
found (Fig. 8,@ and ¢), of the latter three (Fig. 8,4 and @) from the pit high 
up at the mouth of the cave marked on the plan E, and another from a 
trial-pit made just outside the entrance. The only other metal object was 
a much oxydised flat strip of bronze from the region 5, 6, Length, 
‘oot m. (Fig. 8, e.) 

Bone.—A flat piece of bone (Fig. 8, g) ending in a sharp point which 
may have been used for boring holes in soft objects, two needles used for 
the same purpose (4 and /) and a number of bones worked flat and smooth 
on one side (f and 4). 
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Miscellaneous-—A round piece of pumice stone worn flat and smooth 
on two sites (7) ; this and a small oblong piece of yellow bone (#) with two 
holes on one long side, and a single hole on one short side came from deep 
down in 2, 

Fig. 8, m is a three-sided piece of slate-like stone ending in a point 
for piercing holes. Found together with ¢ and # was a small fragment 
from the rim of a cup, with a bull’s head in relief on it. The clay is yellow 








Fic. 8.—MISCELLANEOUS OnJECTS FROM THE KAMARES Cave. (Scale 1 : 2.) 


and on the forehead and horns of the bull are a number of dots of brown 
paint. 

A small bronze coin, barely a millimetre thick with a small hole 
pierced in it was found on the slope marked A. It is similar to that given 
in Schlumberger, and dates from the Venetian occupation of Cyprus in 
the sixteenth century. On one side is a cross, while the other side is very 
worn but must once have borne the lion. M. L. W. L 


1 Numismatigue de?’ Orient Latin, Pl. VU, te, 
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§ 5.—-CONCLUSION. 


This account shews that the votive objects which form so striking a 
feature of other caves and mountain sanctuaries of Crete, the bronze, and 
libation tables of Psykhro, the shields and various bronzes of the Idaean cave, 
and the figurines which were found in such abundance at the contemporary 
sanctuary of Petsofa, are practically entirely absent from the cave of 
Kamares1 This leads us to enquire whether the cave really was a 
sanctuary, or if it is not more likely that the pottery in it is a result of its 
use as a dwelling. This seems to me impossible for several reasons. The 
cave is free from snow for only a few months in the year, and in some 
seasons at least, the drifts never entirely disappear. Even in a favourable 
summer like 1913 the drip of water from the roof is incessant, and the 
temperature uncomfortably low. As for the finds themselves, if they do not 
positively suggest a sanctuary, they equally negative the idea of a dwelling. 
Houses in Crete of the Bronze Age invariably yield obsidian in consider- 
able quantities ; not a flake was found in the cave. Nor does the pottery 
suggest a house. Cups are almost entirely lacking ; nor did we find the 
lamps whether of clay or stone, and the three-legged cooking pots, both of 
which are abundant in houses. On the other hand the restricted range of 
the shapes of pottery strongly suggests a sanctuary in which it was custom- 
ary to make offerings in certain vessels of more or less fixed form, small 
spouted jars, and larger vases and féthoi with lids. The evidence is 
certainly negative rather than positive, but it is enough to make it- 
impossible to suppose that the cave was not, as it has always been 
supposed to be, a sanctuary of the tutelary divinity of the mountain. 

Of the other cave-sanctuaries of Crete the most famous and the most 
important are the two caves of Zeus, the one on Mount Ida only two hours 
away from the cave of Kamares, and the other the cave on Mount Dikte 
near the village of Psykhro, Both these caves have now been excavated, 
and a comparison of their contents with those of the present cave is 
interesting. The absence from the Kamares cave of the specifically votive 
objects found in the other two has been already noticed, but the chrono- 
logical sequence of the three is of equal interest. The series of objects 
from the Kamares cave runs as we have seen through Middle 


1 The figurines of the original find are only three, two oxen heads, and the body of what looks 
like a pig. They are published by Mariani, Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. X, 20, 22, 24. 
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Minoan I and II. Of earlier remains we have only a couple of Neolithic 
sherds, a few pieces of Early Minoan ware, and of a later time a 
little Middle Minoan III, and a very little Late Minoan, the serics 
ending with the two diige/kannen. After Middle Minoan times therefore 
the cave was practically deserted. The finds from the Psykhro cave are on 
the contrary almost entirely Late Minoan. Mr, Hogarth in his report 
records, it is true, the finding of ‘Kamares’ ware, but in a later paper on 
the pottery of the Knossos houses he tells us that practically none of the 
sherds had the red and yellow paint of the pottery from the Kamares caves : 
the decoration was simply white on a dark, or more often reddish 
ground.! The few picces now in the case of objects from Psykhro in the 
Candia Museum confirm this, and I remember some years ago in the old 
Museum at Candia going over a series of baskets of sherds from Psykhro, 
and noticing that the pottery with white paint was by no means Middle 
Minoan II, but much more closely resembled the pottery from the pit at 
Zakro, and by its free and rather floral patterns clearly belonged to Middle 
Minoan III or more probably to Late Minoan I.2 This cave yielded, after 
the mass of Late Minoan objects, a few Greek vases, but its floruit was 
clearly Late Minoan. 

The Idaean cave again, as is well known, yielded only objects of the 
archaic Greek period ; the crystal lentoid gem of a woman blowing a conch 
shell being, as far as I know, the only Minoan object found. 

The remains in the three caves therefore form a chronological series, 
as if they had successively served as great cave-sanctuaries for at least the 
Central part of Crete. The political convulsion caused by the end of the 
Minoan and the beginning of the Greek period sufficiently accounts for the 
change from the Diktaean to the Idacan cave, and it is possible that there 
was an earlier movement, brought about in some similar way, from the cave 
of Kamares to that of Dikte. This theory would of course imply that 
worshippers from the same parts of Crete were in the habit of resorting to 
each of the three caves successively. The obviously local character of the 
pottery from the Kamares cave, with its close resemblance to that of 
Phaistos and Koumasa is no objection to this view: worshippers drawn 


1 BLS. xxi, p. 93 

= At that time the distinction between Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I had hardly 
been drawn, 

* Published in 7.4.5. xxi, p. 142. 
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from a distance would probably buy such perishable things as vases in the 
neighbourhood, rather than bring them from a distance. 

It must not however be left out of account that these were not the 
only cave-sanctuaries, still less the only mountain-sanctuaries, of Crete. 
Although it does not seem likely that any caves will be found of the 
natural impressiveness of these three, not a few others are already known, 
and more may very well come to light in the future. Even in this volume 
Doctor Hazzidakis is publishing his discoveries in the very early cave of 
Arkalokhéri. Further, however closely natural grandeur may be connected 
with sanctity and religious significance, they are not in any way pro- 
portional ; other far less imposing caves may have played a great part in 
Cretan religious observance. 

A recent paper by Toutain warns us that the series of Cretan caves 
is by no means to be regarded as closed.1 The writer argues with great 
shew of reason that Dikte is not the modern Lasithi, but the mountains of 
Praisos, and that consequently the Diktacan Cave is not the cave of 
Psykhro, but must be sought in the far east of Crete, preferably somewhere 
between Praisos and the Temple of Diktaean Zeus at Palaikastro. These 
conclusions do not, of course, touch the importance of the Psykhro cave as 
a Minoan sanctuary ; their bearing is on the Greek period. For this nothing 
could be more important; if the author is right, there should be a cave- 
sanctuary somewhere in the Praisos district with votives beginning from 
the archaic Greek period to correspond with the remains of the Diktaean 
temple found at Palaikastro, R. M. D. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 
M. L. W. LAISTNER. 


1 Liantre de Psychro et le Diktaion Auntron, by J. Toutain, in the Nevne de Phistoire ef des 
Religions, \xiv, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 


AN EARLY MINOAN SACRED CAVE AT 
ARKALOKHORI IN CRETE. 





Fic. 1.—MourTH OF THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI. 


THE village of Arkalokhdri in central Crete lies a short distance to 
the south-west of Lyttos. To the east of the village is an eminence to 
35 D2 
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which the ruined church on the top has given the name of Prophetes Elias. 
Below the summit on the western slope is a cave, the mouth of which is 





Fic. 2.—P.Lan OF THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI. (Scale 1 : 60.) 


shewn in Fig. 1. Many years ago the peasants found bronze objects 
and potsherds at this point, and began an excavation of the cave in the 
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hope of finding buried treasure. On entering the cave they found more 
and more pieces of bronze, described as blades of knives and lances, as well 
as some beads, and in order to get more quickly to the bottom of the cave, 
where they supposed that the treasure would be, they broke up the greater 
part of it with dynamite. They say that they collected cighteen okes of 
bronze objects, for the most part rusted blades, and sold them in Candia 
as old metal. No report of this had ever reached me, but last year a 
peasant from Arkalokhéri brought some blades to the Candia Museum 
from this cave, and thus led me to go and make an examination of the 
place, 

The mouth of the cave was then choked with large boulders which 
had fallen down from above ; these I broke up and rolled down the slope. 
Beneath and amongst them I immediately began to find blades of swords 
and knives and double-axes, all of bronze with the exception of a small axe 
which was of silver. The area thus cleared after rolling away the boulders 
in front of the present cave, is about 4 metres in length, and in width from 
I to 2 metres, and seems to have been the floor of the original cave. Out- 
side this region the slope of the hill is very steep. The present mouth of 
the cave is 1°50 m. wide and only ‘60 m. high, so that it is only possible to 
enter on all fours. Lower down, however, the height becomes as much as 
a metre, but in order that a workman might be able to dig even on his 
knees it was necessary to cut away the natural floor of the cave to a depth 
of 20 to 40 centimetres. The cave narrows towards the end, its greatest 
width being 2 metres. A sketch plan is given in Fig. 2, where the figures 
indicate the height of the cave at cach point. 


THe Finps. 


These were found scattered in disorder all over the cave and also in 
the level area in front of it, which, as has been said above, formed originally 
a part of the cave. 


The Pottery, 


The site had been unfortunately ransacked more than once by the 
peasants, who had broken the pottery and thrown it aside as valueless. 
This is possibly the reason for the contrast between its very scanty 
quantity and the great mass of bronze found, 
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No complete vases were found, and only one which it has been possible 
to restore, and that from many small fragments (Figs. 3 @, 3 4,4). It is 
however, of great importance. It is a kylix, 185 m. high and with a 
diameter of ‘022 m., handmade of black ducchero, and burnished inside and 
out. Its thinness is extraordinary, being at the lip no more than 3 milli- 
metres. The stem is decorated with a series of four raised mouldings, and 








Fic. 4.—Porrery AND STONE Onjects FRoM THE Cave AT ARKALOKHORI. (Scale 1: 5.) 


there are nine black lines on the outside immediately below the lip. These 
shew black on a slightly lighter ground, and were made by polishing with 
a fine blunt tool, possibly of bone. The depression made by the use of 
such a tool on the still soft clay can be distinguished by careful examin- 
ation, although it is naturally very shallow. The irregular spiral ornament 
which runs round the inside of the cup below the lip (Fig. 3 4) is made in 
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the same way. This is possibly the earliest example of the spiral yet 
found on Greek soil. 

The fragments shewn in Fig. 44,4, belong to similar vessels, and the 
clay and manner of decoration are the same. The polished lines are 
perpendicular. The interior of the larger fragment (Fig. 44) has been 
photographed separately (Fig. 5) in order to show the marks of the wheel, 
which are plainer than I remember to have seen them in any other vase of 
so early a date. The wheel was, however, still in a primitive stage, for the 
marks are undulating rather than exactly horizontal. 





Fic. §.—FRAGMENT OF CUP FROM THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI. (Scale 2: 3.) 


The fragment in Fig. 4¢ is from the base of a similar kylix, The 
clay is, however, not ducchero, but yellowish ; it is painted on both sides 
with a black pigment, which was burnished after the vase had been sun- 
dried, but before it was fired in the kiln. The shallow vertical scorings 
which can just be seen, were produced by the blunt tool used for 
burnishing. 

Three fragments belonging to three more of these kylikes were found, 
of which two were of the same size as the one shewn in Fig. 4 4, and the 
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third smaller. A piece of the foot of one of these was also found. The 
clay was yellowish-red and fine, but contained very minute fragments of 
sand or gravel. On both sides they have a slip of the same colour, and 
are burnished, but not so brilliantly. 

The fragment shewn in Fig. 6¢ is from a kylix of almost the same 
form. The clay is fine and pure and of a light grey colour, and burnished 
in the same way as the vases just described. It is decorated with 
horizontal bands of a more brilliant burnish, exactly like those of the 
kylix in Fig. 4d. Half-way up there is a wavy line, and another can just 
be made out below the lip. Below these the bands seem to be broader. 

The object shewn in Fig. 4¢ is the handle of a cover of coarse clay 
covered with a grey pigment. It resembles the example shewn next to it 
(Fig.’4_7) from Mokhlos, where Mr. Seager has found four such covers 
in Early Minoan tombs.1 He calls them fruit-stands or covers, but 
I think that there is no doubt that they, as well as others found by 
Dr. Xanthoudides at Koumasa, also in Early Minoan tombs, are all covers 
of vases.2 If they were fruit-stands the part which would be the foot 
would show signs of wear, for it is not likely that all the examples found 
would be unused. It is also worth noticing that the village potters to-day 
make similar covers. I would go further and maintain that the famous 
frying-pan shaped objects found years ago in Syros by Professor Tsountas 
are only the lids of vases? 

The fragment in Fig. 4g belongs to a teapot-shaped vessel, with a 
pattern carried out in white paint on the chestnut-red clay. 

Fig. 44 is a fragment of ajug. The pattern consists ot a band and 
above it a hatched triangle in white. To fix the handle securely, the 
potter pierced the wall of the vase and inserted the end of the handle into 
the hole, as is often the case in Cycladic vases. The inside shews how the 
vase was made; it was built up by the repeated application of small rolls 
of clay, which were afterwards smoothed off and worked together. 

The vessel shewn in Figs. 47and 6 @ is made up of several fragments. 
It is the upper part of a pyxis of a shape found also in the Cyclades. The 
clay is grey, very fine and pure; the vase is wheel-made. On the project- 
ing ledge are preserved two of the holes by means of which the lid was 


1 Explorations in Mochios, Fig. 28, xi, 6, p. 58 and Fig. 19, 1, p. 71+ 
2 As yet unpublished. See however The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1906, p. 5; 1907, 
P. 135 1908, p. 15. ak 
’ 3 One is figured in *Apx. "Eg. 1899, Pl. 9, No. 4. See also sbid, p. 86. 
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tied on. On the lip between these holes are slanting lines incised by a 
hard tool before the vessel was fired. 


Fig. 44. A small toy cup. 

Fig. 44 The base of a cup with a foot. The clay is yellow with 
traces of black paint and wheel-marks. 

Fig. 4m. A conical whorl of bucchero. 





Fic. 6.—Porrery FRAGMENTS FROM THE Cave AT ARKALOKHORI. (Scale 1 : 2.) 


Fig. 49. Fragment from the shoulder of a large hand-made jar of 
reddish clay with a paler slip and decoration in red paint. 

Fig. 47. Fragment of a large jar of similar make and decoration. 

The fragment of duechero shewn in Fig. 6 6 is remarkable as having on 
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the outer side a pattern of fine crossed lines made on the grey surface in 
the same way as the lines on the kylikes described above. The inside is 
also burnished. 

The broken jug in Fig. 4s was found with other Middle Minoan sherds 


a few metres to the south of the cave, amongst the very scanty remains of 
some small houses, 








—ronze BLADES FROM THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI, (Scale 1: 5.) 


Stone Objects. 


Fig. 4 shews a small mushroom-shaped object of black stone with 
white spots. It is the knob of a small stone lid. 

Fig. 40 is the half of a river pebble of serpentine, one surface of which 
has been slightly hollowed by rubbing ; it was probably used for polishing 
pottery. It is pierced with a hole, which served to fasten it to a handle. 

Fig. 47 is another pebble of the same stone. It is slightly narrowed 
at one end, where the broken surface suggests that it was used as a 
hammer. 
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Fragments of small obsidian blades were found, and a core from which 
such blades had been struck. 


Metal Objects. 


All the metal objects were, as has been said above, of bronze, with 
the exception of the silver double-axe shewn in Fig.9/. Of the bronze, 
one fragment is from a wide-mouthéed egg-shaped vessel ; all the rest arc 
blades of daggers or of knives and votive double-axes. 

It is very remarkable that, whilst all the sherds found in the cave are 
Early Minoan and the greater number of them even sub-Neolithic, the 
swords or daggers found with them are all of considerable length, and 
differ very greatly from the triangular daggers found in such Early Minoan 
tombs in Crete as the tholoi of Hagia Triada and Koumasa and the tombs 
at Mokhlos.1 Not only do they differ very much in shape from these 
approximately contemporary examples but their length is relatively con- 
siderable. The longest Early Minoan dagger from any other source in the 
Candia Museum does not exceed 20 centimetres, whilst the longest from 
the Arkalokhéri cave (Fig. 7, 1) measures 53 centimetres, with a maximum 
width of 5 centimetres. The blade of this weapon is extremely thin, 
scarcely 15 millimetres at the thickest part. As the photograph shews, a 
very small piece is wanting at the point and another small piece at the hilt, 
but there was no hole or notch by which the blade could be fastened to the 
handle. Excepting the three mentioned below (Figs. 7, 22; 7,24; 8, 6) 
this was always the case, and the inference is that they were offered at the 
cave simply as blades and without any form of handle. In the three 
exceptions, the base of the blade in Fig. 7, 22 has a deep triangular notch, 
and in Fig. 7,24 a similar but shallower cutting ; but of all the examples it 
is only the blade in Fig. 8, 6 that has two holes certainly for the attachment 
ofahandle. The blades in Fig. 8, 12, 13,14, 16, 17, and 22 are remarkable 
for their narrowness. The blade in Fig. 8, 22, which is complete, is 20 centi- 

. metres long, 8 millimetres wide at the middle, and 20 at the hilt, and has a 
thickness of only 2 millimetres. It is impossible to suppose that so thin a 
blade was for practical use. The only blades thick enough for use are the 
two shewn in Fig. 8,4 and 20. The primitive character of them all is 
shewn by the simplicity of their form. 


1 See Memorie del!’ Instituto Lombardo Veneto di Lettere, xxi, Pl. x, Fig. 24 (1904) and 
Seager, Explorations in Aochlos, Fig. 44, p. 74. 
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Of votive double-axes a great number were found, but almost all 
more or less broken, The best examples are shewn in Fig. 9 ; many more 
fragments were found but they were too much broken to be of any interest. 
One (Fig. 9 4), with the blades very much recurved and the middle very 
narrow, is the exceptional example made of silver ; it weighs 3°50 grammes. 
Axes of similar form have been found at Hagia Triada ;! many come from 
the Psykhro cave? and a small gilded example was found at Knossos.* 


| 


Fic. 8.—Bronz& BLADES FROM THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI. (Scale 1: 5.) 





” 





All these examples from Arkalokhori have the blades very much recurved. 
The method of manufacture varies. Some (Fig. 9a, 4, ¢, d, 1, 0, ~, 7) are 
made of a single piece of bronze sufficiently thickened in the middle to 
allow of being bored with a hole for the handle. Others (Fig. of, A, #,4, 
m,#) are made of two pieces of metal joined together, a groove on each 
forming a hole for the insertion of the handle. The two pieces are joined 


2 For the largest see Afem. dell" Inst. Lombardo Veneto di Lettere, xxi, Pi. ii, Fig. 5. 
2 BSA. vi, pe 109. 3 B.S.A, viii, p. Io. 
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without the use of rivets, and it thus appears that the Early Minoan smiths 
were acquainted with the art of welding bronze. Other examples have 
neither hole nor handle.? 

No one now doubts that the double-axe was the symbol of the divinity 
worshipped by the Cretans of the prehistoric period. If we further 
consider that on the one hand the painted /arnax from Hagia Triada 
belongs to approximately the beginning of the latest Minoan period (Late 
Minoan III), and on the other hand that the Arkalokhdri axes are Early 





Fic. 9.—DouBie-Axes PROM THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI. (Scale 1 : 5.) 


Minoan and that Mr. Seager has found a similar axe in an Early Minoan 
tomb at Mokhlos,? we are entitled to draw the conclusion that during the 
whole of the long period of the Bronze Age, the Minoan periods of 
Sir Arthur Evans, the Cretans preserved one and the same cult, and this 
is as much as to say that they were all through, one and the same people. 


JosEPH HAzzIDAKIs. 


} The manner in which the votive axes from the Psykhro cave were made is described by 
Hogarth in &.S.4. vi, p. 109. 


2 Op. cit. p. 35, Fig. 12 (ii, 46). 
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NOTE. 


The director of the laboratory at Canea, M. Joannes Bambakas, 
has had the kindness at my request to make a chemical analysis of seven 
small fragments of the blades and swords found in the cave. From the 
table given below it appears that none of the pieces analysed contain any 
considerable quantity of tin; at most, one piece yielded 3:28 %/, and 
another 2°8 %/ Already in the Middle Minoan period, and naturally 
therefore in Late Minoan times, the Cretans were acquainted with the art 
of making an artificial alloy, adding from 8 to 10 vA of tin, which made the 
metal extremely hard. It appears, however, that these blades belong to a 
time when the practice of alloying was still unknown, and this would date 
them to the beginning of the Early Minoan period! Mr. Bambakas, in 
addition to his chemical analysis, has been good enough to send me the 
following remarks. ‘In spite of the imperfection of their apparatus, the 
metallurgy of the ancients may be considered fairly advanced. The copper 
used for these swords was probably native, from Cretan mines. I draw 
this conclusion from the fact that all the specimens analysed contained 
silicic acid; I have examined copper ores from many parts of Crete, 
Gavdos, Kydonia, Selinos, etc., and all contained this acid in large 
quantities.’ This early discovery of the processes of mining and working 
copper explains to some extent the extraordinary progress of the arts in 
Crete. iH 

TABLEAU D'ANALYSE DES EPEES DE CUIVRE ANCIENNES. 
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JOANNES BAMBAKAS. 
1 V. Mosso, Le armi pitt antiche di rame ¢ di bronx (Reale Academia dei Lincei, anno cect, 
1907). 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
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PRIMITIVE FIGURINES. 
I.—TCHUKURKEND. 


TuE objects described in this section were found on a small 
prehistoric site at Tchukurkend on the eastern side of the Beishehir lake 
between Eflatoun Bounar and Kirili Kassaba. The village of Tchukur- 
kend lies some two hours from the Hittite monument at Eflatoun Bounar 
and fifty minutes to the S.E. of the small town of Kirili Kassaba. On the 
previous day, coming from Eflatoun Bounar, I had ridden for the greater 
part of the way across the lower ground by the shores of the lake and had 
thus missed the village, but a jeweller in Kirili to whom I showed a small 
celt, with an enquiry if any were to be obtained in the neighbourhood, 
informed me that they were often found by the peasants at Tchukurkend.* 
There in the hands of the villagers I found the two human figurines 
(Fig. LA, B), the two animals (Fig. 2c, 2), and the small fragment (Fig. 24). 
They were all found with certain others which had been destroyed, on a 
low hill immediately above the village. Here was clearly a small 
prehistoric site in antiquity, now much denuded, on which I found a large 
quantity of obsidian, principally of the Melian variety, and a few fragments 
of the red-faced pottery common on other early sites in the district. The 


1 See B.S.A. xvi, p. 89; xviii, p. 80. 

2 The jeweller already possessed one, which he imagined to possess the properties of a 
touchstone for gold (mehent-task). In Tchukurkend they were known as ghiaons-hessere 
(ghiaour’s adze). Commonly they are known as thunderstones (yi/dirim-/ask), and are not 
infrequently built into walls to ensure stability, I was ignorant of this practice when I described 
the finding of a celt thus built into a modern house-wall at Elmali. (2.5.4. xvi, p. 94.) 

® See Classical Review, xxvi, p. 77. 
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I.—FIGURINES OF GREEN STEATITE (4) AND 


Limestone (8) From TCHUKURKEND. 


? B.S.A, xvi, p. 90. 


settlement itself differs from 
others which I have examined 
in being placed on a slight 
natural eminence among 
broken ground, the majority 
of early sites being situated 
on the level of the plains,! 
and easily recognised. It was 
only by the clue provided in 
the bazaar at Kirili that I 
was led to the discovery of 
the present site. 

The larger of the two 
figurines (Fig. 1B) is of a 
coarse grey-brown limestone, 
showing slight traces of a red 
pigment, and is complete ex- 
cept for the head, which from 
the fresh appearance of the 
fracture had been only re- 
cently broken. The model- 
ling of the figure is of the 
most primitive description. 
The arms are short and fat 
and clasped across ithe body 
below the breasts, which are 
only indicated by a slight 
swelling, when seen in profile, 
and are not separated. There 
is no attempt to indicate the 
fingers. The upper part of 
the back is nearly flat, the 
horizontal scratches between 
the shoulders having the 
appearance of being made 


E 
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recently. The short thick legs are only partially separated by a groove 
back and front; there is no attempt to indicate the knee-joints, the feet 
being represented only by a slight thickening at the base. The most 
salient features are the prominence of the abdomen with its folds of fat, 
and the developed steatopygia, and it is on these points that the artist 
has principally concentrated his attention. (Ht. 58 mm.) 

The small figure (Fig. 14) is fortunately complete; it is of green 
steatite, the lower limbs being of lighter colour than the upper. The 
figure is nearly flat both back and front except for a certain amount of 
steatopygia. The head has a somewhat pointed appearance, due to the 
rendering of the ears, which are indicated by a small notch on either side. 
Small sinkings serve for eyes, the nose is omitted, and the mouth rendered 
by a gash. The position of the figure is similar to the last. The arms 
are crossed over the chest, but are rendered in an even more primitive 
fashion. The hands perhaps must be thought of as joined, but there is no 
separate indication of cither fingers or hands, a groove above and below 
sufficing to indicate the position of the folded arms. The upper part of 
the back is flat, the junction of the arm and shoulder being represented 
by an incision carried up to the arm-pit. The forked incisions on the 
larger figure are perhaps an attempt to render excessive fat below the 
shoulder blade. The figure has wide hips and is probably to be thought 
of as nude rather than as wearing a sheath. The legs are separated only 
by grooves as in the last example, the feet being cven more clumsily 
indicated. (Ht. 45 mm.) 

So far as I am aware these are the first figures from the interior 
of Asia Minor to show any pronounced steatopygia. 

In the case of the seated figure from Adalia,! Professor Myres 
calls attention to the ‘marked looseness and grossness of the contours 
of the figure; while the profile view in particular shows a corresponding 
protrusion of the abdomen between the hands and feet, which is very 
carefully-modelled and certainly intentional.’ Any steatopygia that may 


1 7.A.1. xxx, pp. 251-256, Pl. XXIV. It is perhaps worth while to correct a misapprehension 
that might arise from Dussoud, Civilisations Préhell, p. 221, who quotes this figurine as from Lycian. 
The technique and style show it to belong to the same civilisation as the figurines published by 
Mr. Peet (dunals, ii, p. 145), which were also bought at Adalia, but have been shown by the 
discovery of a similar fragment on a mound at Fugla (8.5.4. xvi, p. 104) near Tchai Kenar, the 
reported find-spot of Mr. Peet’s figures, to belung to the early civilisation of the Hinterland rather 
than to the coastal districts. 
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have been intended is however concealed by the flat standing-base of the 
figure and is in no way prominent. There is no sign of it in the small 
seated figure which I bought in Adalia and publish below (Fig. 5) and the 
other figurines from the Adalia district, both clay and marble, are flat.! 
There is little or no trace of steatopygia among the Trojan and Yortan 
figurines, the latter being invariably flat, and Mr. Peet is inclined to 
regard Asia Minor generally as the home of the flat figurine? The 
Tchukurkend figures then remain isolated phenomena. It would be rash 
in the present state of our knowledge of the prehistoric remains of the 
western part of the Anatolian plateau to pronounce them importations 
from a foreign source, and still more, in view of the widespread diffusion 
of the steatopygous type in the Mediterranean, to base any cthnological 
conclusions on their occurrence in Asia Minor.2 The position of the 
site of Tchukurkend however, lying, as I have tried to show elsewhere,‘ on 
the line of the highway between the Macander valley and the Cilician 
gates, is likely enough to have made the inhabitants of this district receptive 
of foreign influenccs in art, and the finding of Melian obsidian on the site 
makes it tolerably certain that some form of commercial relations was 
maintained with the Cyclades. Aegean influence can perhaps be traced in 
the smaller of the two figures from Tchukurkend.* With regard to the 
larger figure the matter is less certain. There are traces of steatopygia in 
some of the figurines of neolithic date in Crete,° though in many cases the 
figures seem to be merely squatting.’ In the Cyclades the phenomenon is 
occasional but never common.’ Certain isolated cxamples reported to 
have been found in Southern Greece are dealt with by Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson, and regarded by them as of northern origin. The larger of the 

1 See below, p. 57 f. * Loc. cit. p. 147. 

* See Myres in E/ Amrad, p. 73. On the wide diffusion of steatopygous figurines see Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, pp. 160-164, where the principal references are collected. 

+O. RK, loc. cit. 7 

5 There is a figurine of almost similar form, except that it is not steatopygous and shows 
differences of the head, in the Liverpool Public Museum ; it was bought in Athens, and is 
probably of Cycladic origin. The head is rendered in a way similar to those of the violin-shaped 
figures. : 

® B.S.A. vi, 86; Dussoud, of. cit, p. 220. 

7 See Wace and Thompson, Predisterie Thessaly, p. 232. 

8 £.y, Standing figures from Amorgos. A/an, 1901, p. 185, No. 14; Perrot and Chipicz, 
vi, Fig. 333. In the case of the last the steatopygia is clearly marked, and in many respects the 
figure presents a contrast to the normal Cycladic type. That itis, however, of Cycladic workmanship 


seems certain from the style and technique of the head. 
8 Op. cit, p. 225. The provenance of these figures is in every case doubtful. 
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Spartan figures’ distinctly recalls that from Tchukurkend in the 
modelling and treatment of the lower limbs. 

It is, however, to the North of the Aegean, in Thessaly and South- 
eastern Europe, that the steatopygous figurine attains to its most developed 
proportions, In Thessaly during the first prehistoric period the female 
figurines are invariably steatopygous, one of the facts which, according to 
Messrs, Wace and Thompson, separate the Thessalian from the Aegean 
area, and unite it with the more northerly districts of Thrace.? One of 
the Thessalian statuettes in particular, figured by Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson,’ from Avaritsa, shows a close resemblance to Fig. 18. This 
statuette, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, shows the same treatment of 
the breasts, with the arms folded below them, a similar protuberance of the 
abdomen, with its folds of fat and abnormal steatopygia. The legs are 
rendered in a way similar to our figure, being separated only by a shallow 
groove back and front, and though there is more attempt to indicate the 
knee-joint, the feet are represented only by a slight thickening at the 
base. 

It is probably then to the North-west that we must look for the 
cultural connections of the Tchukurkend figure, It is perhaps too much 
to expect any direct connection with Thessaly, but the wide diffusion of 
steatopygous figures in South-eastern Europe‘ suggests that here is the 
source from which the steatopygous type reached the interior of Asia 
Minor. Such a connection is rendered possible by the parallelism observable 
between certain of the figurines from the Milyas and those from the Troad 
and Hellespontine area,’ but the absence of any steatopygous figurines at 
Hissarlik, receptive as it was of cultural influences both from East and 
West, makes certainty impossible. 

Other objects obtained from the site at Tchukurkend included two 
small stone celts, a polisher of green serpentine, and a small weight of the 
carinated barrel type, measuring 16 mm., together with the objects repre- 
sented in Fig. 2 (4, ¢, d). 

The small human face (Fig. 24) is probably from the upper part of a 
pot, the back being slightly concave, and the ledge above being a part of 

* Perrot and Chipiez, vi, Fig. 334; Hoernes, Urgeschichte, Fig. 38. 
2 Op. cit, pp. 232, 242. 
3 Op. cit. p. 170, Fig. 115. 


* See Hoernes, of. cit. p, 208 (PI. ILI), p. 211 (Figs. 41-46), p. 227 (Pl. V, Fig. 20). 
5 See below, pp. 58, 59. 
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the pressed-down rim. The clay is blackish with a brown polished 
slip. 

Of the two animals the smaller (Fig. 2c) perhaps represents a sheep, 
One horn and ear survive. (Length 32 mm.) The larger (Fig. 2@) resembles 
the figure of an animal from Hissarlik,) which is said to be an ox. 
(Length 41 mm.) 





d. 


FIG. 2,—FIGURINES BOUGHT AT ISBARTA (2) AND TCHUKURKEND (4, ¢, ¢). 


Il.—ISBARTA. 


The small clay figure of a warrior (Fig. 2@) was bought in the bazaar 
at Isbarta. It may possibly have come from the mound at Senirdje,* but 
appears to be of considerably later date than the pottery from that site. 
The figure carries a small round shield and short spear. On his head he 
wears a small helmet, or more probably leather cap, not unlike the head- 
dress worn by some of the Cappadocian bronze figurines.* The short 


1 Schliemann) Slammiung), 7649; T. u. I. i, p. 422. 

2 B.S.A. xviii, p. 80. 

3 Eig. Chantre, Afission en Cappadoce, p. 132, Fig. 119, Pl. XXIV, 20. 11. A similar cap 
is worn by a figure of Seleucid date in Palestine (Zar. fn Palestine, p. 141, Fig. 53) 
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spears and leather helmets, which Herodotus tells us were carried by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Milyas in the army of Xerxes, perhaps find 
an illustration in the accoutrements of this figure, which need not be of an 
earlier date than Herodotus’ description! (Ht. 71 mm.) 


Ii1.—THYATIRA. 


The seated statuette (Fig. 3) and the three small yases (Fig. 4a, 4, ¢) 
were obtained in Smyrna by Mr. Hogarth, and by his kindness I am able 





Fic, 3.—CLAY FiGurIng FROM NEAR THYATIRA. 


to publish them. They are said to have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Thyatira, 
The figure is made of a coarse buff clay, firmly baked and covered with 
a red glaze, which tends to flake off, and is similar in technique to the red- 
2 Hat. vii, 77. MuAdat 38 alyuds re Bpaxdas elyov wal eluara éverenopréaro: elyov 8% abrar 
réEa meretérepor Avnia, wept BE thot Kepadfios ex SipGepéwy werompdvas nuvéas, 
The horned helmets of bronze worn by the unknown people in ch. 76, where Stein ad Jor, would 


fill the lacuna by MeiSa:, may also perhaps be compared with those worn by Cappadocian figurines, 
eg. Chantre, of. cit, Fig. 110, 
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faced pottery of the Pisidian area. It represents a woman seated with 
hands on knees, the modelling of the lower limbs being sacrificed to the flat 
standing-base. The back is almost flat. In the base is a small punctured 
hole, and there are two small holes, perhaps unintentional, in the lower 
part of the back. The face is formed by a flat disk pinched forward out 
of the clay, and to this is due the protrusion of the chin, and the horn- 
like excrescence on the top of the head, when seen in profile. The cye- 
brows are slightly projecting ; the eyes are rendered by deep oval holes, 
with scorings above and below to represent the lids. The nose is pinched 
up out of the clay, and the mouth rendered by a gash. Below the mouth 
are four short vertical scorings, which give the appearance of a beard, 
though the figure is undoubtedly female ; similar marks appear again on 
the lower part of the neck. The general expression of the face recalls 
the well-known lead figure from Hissarlik,! and in a lesser degree the 
female figure on the mould from Selendj, near Thyatira* The present 
figure is without the plaits of hair which the other figures show. There 
is the same regularity of the shoulders, but in this case they are more 
sloping. As in the Trojan example the length of the neck is remarkable 
though not so great, and there is the same protrusion of the chin. On the 
neck below the vertical scorings, is incised a V-shaped necklace. The two 
incisions on the arms perhaps represent bracelets worn on the upper arm as 
is the case with the heavy ivory armlets worn by Sudanese women at the 
present day. The three parallel grooves on the Jeft shoulder I am at a loss 
toexplain. It is possible that they may represent the folds of a garment 
held in place by the crossed bands on the chest, what I have above termed 
a necklace being the upper edge of the garment. If that is the case, the 
breasts, which are clearly visible, must be thought of as showing through 
the garment. On the other hand the figure discussed below (Fig. 6), where 
a similar ornamentation is to be seen, is certainly intended as nude, as is 
also the larger of the two figurines from Tchai Kenar, where the cross- 
sashes appear both on the back and front.* It is possible that the bands in 
all these cases may represent cords or straps worn across the body for 
carrying weights—sacks or even infants—on the back. 

1 SS. 6446. 2 Perrot and Chipiez, Phrygia et. Fig. 209. 

3 Annals, lec. cit. Mr, Veet in discussing the Tchai Kenar figures compares the same crossed 
bands on a Trojan statuette (/éos, Fig. 193, Hoernes, of cif, Fig. 22) and a statuette from the 


Laibacher Moor (Eoernes, Figs. 65-66). Similar bands appear on a small Trojan vase in human 
form (Iloernes, Fig. 24). 
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The position of the figure with chin thrust forward and hands on 
knees recalls that of two Thessalian male figures,! but the likeness is 
probably only fortuitous, the figure being thought of as sitting on its heels, 
much in the same way as the modern Anatolian.* (Ht. 97 mm.) 

The three miniature vases (Fig. 4a, 4, ¢), said to have been found with 
the last figurine, are interesting as a proof of a South-easterly extension of 
the culture represented by the cemetery at Yortan in the lower Caicus 





a 


Fic, 4.—MINIATURE Vases (a, 4, ¢) FROM NEAR THYATIRA AND VASE (d) 
BOUGHT AT ISBARTA, 


valley, which is parallel to that of the second city at Hissarlik.? Vases of 
similar technique have been found by Wiegand in northern Mysia near 
Panderma# 

Fig. 4a is of black highly burnished clay with white filled incisions, 
which is the case with all three vases. It stands on three small feet, two 


} Wace and Thompson, of. ci/. Figs. 30, 110. 

? The same attitude is shown by the Cappadocian figurine quoted above (Chantre, p. 132, 
Fig. 119). 

°C. R. dead. Inser, et Belles Letires, 1900, pp. 269 seyy. 

* Ath, Mitt, xxix, p. 287, Fig. 19. 
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of which are in front and one behind, and has a horizontal spout and 
rising handle. This type of vase in the form of an animal is a hot 
uncommon one in the Trojan and Yortan areas! The majority of the 
Trojan examples are furnished with an animal’s head rendered plastically 
at the pointed end. The present example has an incised line with 
pendents round the base of the neck, and two small bosses below it. The 
decoration on the sides resembles folded wings, but it is impossible to say 
what kind of beast or bird is intended. That all these vases were 
children’s playthings is rendered probable by a pellet of clay or other hard 
substance inside the vase to make a rattle. 

The small Schnabelkanne with high vertical spout and narrow neck 
standing on three small legs, of which Fig. 4d and ¢ are examples, is again a 
type represented both at Hissarlik and Yortan.? 

Fig 40 is of highly burnished black clay. Round the base of the neck 
are two incised lines, the decoration on the body of the vase consisting of 
groups of chevrons arranged vertically, with a small boss between each 
group. The edge of the spout is flattened to form a slight rim. (Ht. 
71 mm.) 

Fig. 4c is of burnished brown clay with a single line at the junction of 
the neck and body, from which in the front of the vase depends a small 
circular ornament with a dot in the centre. A wide punctured band 
surrounds the body of the vase. (Ht. 70 mm.) 

The tip of the spout in each case has a small triangular notch to 
facilitate the pouring, to which a parallel is afforded by the semicircular 
depression in the lip of the small jug (Fig. 4@) which I bought in the 
bazaar of Isbarta and which may possibly have come from the mound at 
Senirdje. 


IV.—ADALIA. 


To the list of primitive figurines obtained previously in Adalia I am 
able to add the small seated female (Fig. 5). It was bought in Adalia, but 
I was unable to obtain any information as to its provenance. It is of 
coarse marble ; the lower limbs are not represented, as the figure ends in 
an oblong base. The back of the head is fractured, and the face much 

! From Hissarlik: raja, Nos. 55, 67-9; J/ios, Nos. 160, 333-9; 7. u. Z. i, p. 1, Fig. 162; 


from Yortan: C. R. Ae. doe. cit, Pl. I, and a similar example in the Berlin collection. 
? Hissarlik: /éfos, No. 441; Yortan: C. &. Ac. 1900, Pl. IL, and an example in Berlin. 
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worn and almost featureless. The breasts are indicated close together with 
a roll of fat below them. The arms are comparatively long and folded 
across the belly. Round the waist is a broad girdle, which is largely con- 
cealed in front by the arms. The back is almost flat except for the girdle 
and a shallow groove, which runs the whole length of the back at right 
angles to the girdle. (Ht. 50 mm.) 

I may perhaps take this opportunity of correcting a slight error in the 
account of the circumstances in which the two flat marble figurines, pub- 
lished previously from Adalia, were found? I stated that they were said 
to have come from a mound at Kutcherdiler-yaila. The finder has since 





Fic. 5.—MARBLE FIGURINE BOUGHT AT ADALIA. 


told me that he found them while digging for the foundations of a house 
several fect below the surface. When publishing them I was moreover 
not aware of the close parallel which is afforded by a white marble 
figurine found by Mr. Calvert near Kilia in the Thracian Chersonese.? 
There is a close likeness in the Hellespontine figure to the rounded 
shoulders and sharp angle formed at the elbows, of the figurines from the 
Milyas, the forearm being rendered as in the larger of the two figures. 
The body also is exactly similar in the angularity of the hips. The legs of 
the Kilia figure are separated, but in a fragment from Hanai Tepe in the 


1? B.S.A. xvi, p. 105, Pl. VII, 18, 19. * Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1901, p. 329. 
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Troad, published as a flower and figured in an inverted position,! with which 
Mr. Calvert rightly compares the Kilia figure, it appears that the legs were 
not separated but rendered as in the figures from Kutcherdiler-yaila. The 
remarkable parallelism between the two sets of figures argues a close 
connection between the Hellespontine area and the Milyas. 

By the courtesy of the Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum 1 am permitted to publish the clay 
figurine (Fig. 6), which was obtained by Mr, Hasluck in Constantinople 





Fic, 6 --Chay Fictaine rrom Ket Tere 


and presented by him to the Museum, It was said to have been found at 
Kul Tepe near Caesarea. Mr. E. J. Forsdyke very kindly sends me the 
following note: ‘B.M. 1913, 10-16. 2. Bought at Constantinople as from 
Kul Tepe. Presented by F. W. Hasluck, 1913. Height, 2} ins.=665 cm. 
A flat slab of fairly even thickness, y"5 in.=1'45 cm., with slight projection 
of breasts, and rounded edges. Fractured at neck and right shoulder. 


1 Jiias, No, 1§51. 
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Black clay with surface shading to grey and yellow. The original burnish 
is partly preserved on back, hardly at all on front. Bucchero technique, 
like the Trojan and other Asiatic pottery. The back is plain, front incised 
and pierced with deep holes.’ 

The main interest of the figure is its close likeness to the clay figurines 
published by Mr. Peet from Tchai Kenar, and the similar fragment from 
Fugla2 That the Cappadocian statuette belongs to the same type of 
figure cut off at the hips,’ as that from Tchai Kenar is at once obvious. 
The proportions of the Cappadocian figure are rather more slender, the 
stumps which serve for arms being longer and narrower, and the waist 
smaller, The decoration is of a much less elaborate character. The 
V-shaped ornament of the Tchai Kenar figures, which Mr. Peet is inclined 
to compare with that on the Cucuteni figures, is wholly absent. The 
crossed sashes on the chest are also to be found on the Tchai Kenar 
figures, but are rendered by punctured bands similar to that which * 
surrounds the waist of the present figure. In the Tchai Kenar figures 
the navel is represented by a dot surrounded by a circular shallower 
sinking. In the Cappadocian figure such a mark occurs, curiously 
enough, both above and below the waistband. All these figures show 
further details on the lower part of the abdomen. 

If the information as to the provenance of the figure is reliable,‘ we 
have important evidence as to the cultural connections of the Milyas in 
prehistoric times with Eastern Asia Minor. The parallelism observed 
between the marble figurines from this district and those from the Helles- 
pontine area suggests an equally close relationship with the North-west. 
In a final paper 1 hope to summarise the evidence provided by the 
distribution of Sub-neolithic and Bronze Age remains in South-western 
Asia Minor in a discussion of their cultural and geographical relations. 


H. A. ORMEROD. 
1 Annals, loc. cit, 


* B.S.A, xvi, p. 104. a 

2 Mr. Peet compares certain Trojan examples (//ios, Figs. 216, 220). The small marble 
figurine published by Mr, Woolley, Annads, vi, p. 92, Pl. XXIV, from a tomb at Serrin in 
northern Syria is again reminiscent of the Tchai Kenar type. The violin-shaped figures of the 
Cyclades, Hissarlik and Yortan are also perhaps crude representatives of the same type. 

* Mr. Hasluck tells me that the vendors were natives of Caesarea. 


(To be continued.) 
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GEOMETRIC POTTERY AT DELPHI. 


Few terms in archaeology have become as ambiguous as the term 
Proto-Corinthian, Used at first not unreasonably of a class of small 
vases found over a wide area, which bear considerable resemblance to 
Corinthian pottery, the name has come to be applied to a number of 
vases which differ very widely from the fabrics originally so called. 
Furtwaengler first extended this term to two vases found near Thebes, 
and since then the appropriateness of the term has not been seriously 
questioned. Nowhere is this extension of the term more unsuitable than 
at Delphi, where a large quantity of Proto-Corinthian ware in the original 
sense of the term was found,? as well as the Geometric pottery which 
Perdrizet describes as follows:* ‘le géométrique delphien appartient a la 
catégorie appelée protocorinthienne par M. Furtwaengler: il est douteux 
qu'on puisse l’attribuer 4 une fabrique locale’ The most cursory com- 
parison of the Geometric pottery of Delphi, hitherto classed as Proto- 
Corinthian, with the Proto-Corinthian originally so called, makes it 
clear that whatever be the provenance of the Geometric, the same name 
cannot reasonably be applied to both fabrics. In the real Proto-Corinthian 
pottery a variety of shapes occurs, all of small size.* The most character- 
istic are the aryballos, the lekythos, the pyxis, and the long-necked, 
flat-bottomed jug. The Delphic Geometric pottery on the other hand 
has little variety in its shapes, and, as will be seen below, these differ in 
size and form from the Proto-Corinthian. Again the distribution of 
Proto-Corinthian pottery extends over a very wide area ; it occurs all over 


1 Jahrbuch, iii, p. 248. 2 Fouilles de Delphes, v, pp. 146-155. 
3 Jbid. p. 133. 
+ For typical P.-C. shapes see Wilisch, A/thorinthische Tonindustrie, p.6; Ann. d. Inst. 
1877, Pls. A-B, C-D ; Argive Heracum, ii, pp. 124 ff. 
6x 
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the mainland of Greece, in Italy and Sicily, and even in Asia Minor.? 
The vases on the other hand which, as will appear later, may be brought 
in line with the Geometric pottery at Delphi, are few in number, and only 
found within a small area. 

The Geometric pottery found at Delphi is, with few exceptions, all of 
one type; in striking contrast to this, at a later period various imported 
wares such as Corinthian, Melian* and B.F. and R.F. Attic prevailed. 
A number of specimens, however, on account of their clay, varnish, and 
ornamentation are clearly imported. They are the following :— 


(t) Amphora of red-brown clay, covered save for a strip on the 
shoulder with dull, black varnish4 The decoration on the shoulder 
consists of triangles, vertical lines and horizontal wavy lines, and the 
execution is very poor. The shape finds its nearest parallel in the Black- 
Dipylon amphora shown in Wide, Geometrische Vasen, Figs. 67, 68, but 
the poorness of the design is against an attribution to Attica, and the 
provenance of this vase must remain doubtful. 


(2) Two fragments of reddish-yellow clay, the varnish being red- 
brown. They are most likely Tirynthian. The scheme of the cross 
within a circle occurs at Tiryns®; so too does the false spiral consisting of 
a row of circles joined by tangents,’ a pattern which is particularly common 
on the Theran amphorae On the Delphic pottery the false spiral is 
unknown, 


(3) Foutlles de Delphes, Nos. 45, 54 and 55. To judge from the 
illustrations these are not Delphic. The pattern on No. 54 is typical of 
Laconian Geometric pottery and the sherd may well be an importation 
from Laconia.” 


1 Mon. Antichi, i, p. 798 5 ibid. xvii; 7.HS. 1912, p. 326. 

= Doerpfeld, 7roja und Ilion, i, p. 309. Koerte, Gordion, p, 186, 

% Perdrizet (Fowilles de Deiphes, v, p. 145, Nos. 142-144) publishes three sherds which he 
calls Milesian, Prinz (Nawdratis, p. 134, note 2) rightly questioned this attribution, though he 
had only seen photographs of the fragments. Personal inspection has convinced me that they 
belong to the so-called Melian ware found in such large quantities in Rheneia and unfortunately for 
the most part still unpublished. (But see /./7.S. 1902, p. 46.) 

+ Fowilles de Delphes, p. 133, No. 1. 

* Tbid, Nos. 34 and 35. 

© Tiryns, i, Pl. XVI, rand 8 

7 Jbid. XVII, 8; XX, 3. 

* Wide, of. cit, Figs. 1-9. 

* I could not find these sherds when I visited Delphi. 

® See B.S.A. xiii, p. 120, Fig. 14, 
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(4) Lhid, Nos. 74-81. Perdrizet classes these together and justly calls 
them ‘géométrique négligé.’ The fragment No. So both in clay and in 
decoration, closely resembles the amphora No. 1. 


Apart from these specimens the Geometric ware at Delphi is quite 
homogeneous in clay, varnish and decoration. The clay is a pale yellow 
and mostly has a very decided greenish tinge, rarely is it a pinkish yellow. 
The varnish on the best specimens is intensely black and has a remarkably 
fine metallic lustre,’ but in many cases this has largely worn off. In 
isolated examples the varnish is bright red, probably through the firing. 


Shapes.—The shapes are practically confined to four :— 


(@) Kraters of medium size* These judging from several fragments 
which were found, sometimes had ring-stems.* 


(4) Two-handled bowls or. skrp/oi, large or small. 


(¢) Jugs. 1. The commonest form is the jug with trefoil lip.» The 
trefoil-lipped jug is one of the commonest Geometric shapes and occurs in 
Dipylon ware, in Rhodian Geometric, at Halos and at Tiryns.® 


2. A less common variety of jug has a round lip with flattened 
edge.” 


(d@) Amphoraec. This does not appear to have been a very popular 
shape as there are only two fragments which can be definitely assigned to 
amphorae. As both are from the neck of the vase only, the exact shape 
cannot be fixed with certainty’. 


Lastly there is one fragment of a pyxis which on account of its clay 
and varnish, certainly belongs to the local ware.’ 


Decoration.—The most constant decorative scheme on this ware is to 
cover the body of the vase with a series of narrow horizontal bands. It is 


1 £.g. Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 528, 538. 

* Jbid, Fig. sor. 

® Big, Fig. 504. For ring-stems elsewhere see 7iryus, i, p. 164; B.C.H. 1912, p. 499. 
Some were also found at Halos (B.S. 4, xviii, p. 23). 

4 Large, ¢.g., Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 507, 508 ; small, 64d, Figs. 510-512. 

5 Jeid. Fig. 528. Perdrizet says of this fragment ‘haut de cruche ou d'amphora,’ but it is 
quite clear that it is the neck of a jug, as the curve of the trefoil lip can be clearly traced. : 

6 Ath, Mitt, 1893, Pl VIU, 2; B.C.7L 1912, p. sors “Sa. xviii, p. 225 Tixyns, i, 
Pl XIV, 

? Foutlles de Delphes, Fiz. 527. 

8 Ibid. No. 56. 
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precisely this which has caused so much misunderstanding, because largely 
on account of these bands the term Proto-Corinthian was first used for the 
Delphic ware, although there is no more widespread ornamentation in 
Geometric pottery. It occurs on Dipylon ware,! on the Geometric pottery 
of Thera*and Tiryns,’ and also on Proto-Attic vases. Of frequent occur- 
rence too are vertical strokes, and they are especially common as a frame 
for some more distinctive pattern (Fig. 1a, f).5 Zigzag lines, which occur, 
generally several together, both vertically and horizontally, are very 
popular (Fig. 1a). Numerous parallels can be adduced for this scheme, 
as in Thera, Crete, Bocotia and Tiryns.’ Fig. 1 b shows a more elaborate 
form of the ornament; for here the apex of each zigzag is joined to the 
horizontal bands above and below by short vertical strokes. This is 
exactly paralleled by a Geometric vase found at Corinth’ Besides these 
accurately drawn zigzags, short vertical wavy lines are very frequent.? 

The maeander is very common at Delphi, although it is generally 
simple and never attains the elaboration found on Dipylon ware. The 
so-called ‘Treppen maeander’ is unknown. A development, can, however, 
be traced at Delphi. The simplest form is not continuous (Fig. 1 d) ;!° 
in the next stage the maeander is continuous but still of simple design 
(Fig. ra)! Fouilles de Delphes, Fig. 501, shows a still more intricate type. 
These macanders are always filled in with hatched lines, when, as 
generally, they form the chief design; but a narrow maeander without 
hatching, forming one of several narrow bands of decoration, also occurs.!2 
The commonness of this ornament makes an enumeration of parallels in 
other Geometric styles unnecessary. The most striking of all the 


1 Wide, op. céé. Figs. 48-54; ‘Eqmp. "Apx. 1898, Pl. III, 2, and IV, 2; 1912, p. 335 
Fig. 10. 

* Dragendorfi, 7Aera, ii, Figs. 344 a-b, 357. 

3 Tiryns, i, Pl. XIV, 1. 

* Jakrbuch, 1887, p. 45, Fig. 3. Good examples at Delphi are Foutlles de Delphes, Figs. 501, 
507, 508. 

5 Cf. also Fouslles de Delphes, Fig. 506. 

® Cf. also ibid. Figs. sot, 506. 

7 Wide, of. cit. Fig. 1-9; Ath. Afitt, 1903, p. 102, Fig. 19 (Thera) ; Wide, Fig. 27; BSA. 
xii, p. 35, Fig. 12 (Crete) ; Wide, Figs. 34, 35, 38, 39 (Boeotia); Ziryns, Pl. XX, 3. 

8 Amer. Journ, of Arch. 1905, Pl. XIL, A. 4 

* Eg. Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 505, 507, 508, 548, 549, Parallels elsewhere are Wide, 
Figs. 32, 33, 36, 37, 40; Ath. Mitt, 1903, Beilage xxvi and xxviii, 

» Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 507 and 528, 

© Ibid. Figs. 505, 508, 509. 

22 Jbid. Figs. 509, 520, 
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decorations on. these vases is certainly the continuous spiral which occurs 
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Fic. 1.—PatTERNs_oN GEOMETRIC Pottery AT Detrut, (Scale 1: 2.) 


constantly, both vertically and horizontally. It has already been em- 
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phasised that at Delphi the row of circles joined by tangents is unknown. 
On the other hand the true spiral is rare on other Geometric fabrics} but 
is characteristic at Delphi. Horizontally it is most popular on the 
neck of kraters and skyphoi (Fig. 1 a and f),* but it is also found on the 
neck of a jug. Arranged vertically its usual place is on the neck of an 
amphora or jug.? In several patterns the main element is a number of 
concentric circles. The most elaborate and also the most frequent is 
shown in Fig. 1c.* It consists of two sets of five concentric circles ; the 
innermost circle is divided into four segments by two diameters which are 
reserved in the clay. The segments are filled with cross-hatching. 
Between the two sets of circles is a curious wavy line ending at the top and 
bottom in an eight-armed svastika. In some cases the wavy line continues 
horizontally over the top of the circles’ There are no less than six 
examples of this scheme. In the nearest parallels to this decoration the 
segments are always wholly varnished and not cross-hatched.’ The eight- 
armed svastika can only be paralleled from Boeotia.” Slightly different 
is Foudlles de Delphes, Fig. 514. Here the innermost circle is filled with 
lines at right angles to each other and parallel to the two diameters. This 
is closely paralleled by sherds from the Acropolis and the Argive Heraion.* 
On the sherd Fouilles de Delphes, Fig. 516, there are simply thirteen well 
drawn concentric circles. The combination of star and leaf rosette 
reproduced in Fig. 1 g occurs several times and forms a metope-like panel 
flanked on either side by vertical strokes.® Similar in arrangement is the 
pattern of alternate ‘hour-glasses’ and strokes.” Fig. te is from the 


! The true spiral occurs a few times at Thera ( 7hera, ii, Figs. 316, 321, 327; Ath. Aft. 1903, 
Beil. vi, 3, and xiv, 5 and 6) and also in Crete (A.S.A. xii, pp. 30 and 32). Dragendorff 
( Thera, ii, p. 157) says that this running spiral is constant on Proto-Corinthian ware, He seems to 
be thinking only of those vases which, as I hope to show, are not P.-C, at all, but Delphic 
Geometric, I know no example of such a spiral on real P.-C. 

® See also Fouslles de Delphes, Figs. 501 and 507. 

3 Jbid. Figs. 528, 529. 

* Ibid. Fig. 513. 

® As on Fig. 513. 

* Eg. Tiryns, i, p. 154, Fig. 18; B.C.H. 1911, p. 356, Fig. 7; Wide, of. ett., Figs. 32, 65, 
66; BSA. xii. p. 4t. 

7 Thas it occurs on a Boeotian figurine (Monuments Piot, i, Pl. III, and on Boeotian 
Geometric vases (Boehlau, Jahrbuch, iii, p. 352, Figs. 29 and 30: Ath. Afitt. 1901, p. 35, Fig. 1). 

® Graef, Akropolisscherben, Pl. X, No. 272; Arg. Her. ii, Pl. LVIU, 12b. 

® Fouilles de Delphes, Fig. 524. 

10 Jord. Fig, 521. ‘The ‘hour-glass’ occurs frequently on Geometric ware. Zug. Vases 
Antiques du Louvre, A. 266, 298 ; B.C.H. 1911, p. 355, Fig. 6, and 1912, p. sor, Fig. 8, 
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shoulder of a round-lipped jug? which is entirely covered with horizontal 
lines except for a single row of small buds on the shoulder. Lozenges, 
generally enclosing dots are not infrequent,? and in one case at least this is 
elaborated into a net pattern? On Fig. 1a the lozenges have two strokes 
parallel to the shorter sides of the oblong. Lastly a row of S-shaped 
curves occurs several times.‘ 

So far all the patterns which have been considered, have been confined 
to purely Geometric forms, but human and animal figures are, if not 
very common, at least adequately represented. Birds are naturally the 
commonest and the method in which they are drawn varies. Sometimes 
one leg only is shown,’ sometimes two,° and in some cases they seem to 
have four.’ The bodies are generally in silhouette but also occur in outline 
with hatching On two examples the birds hold worms or small snakes in 
their beaks.” Other animals represented are the stag, the horse and two 
boars facing each other2® Warriors appear on three sherds. On two 
a duel seems to have been portrayed, while on the third there is a 
charioteer" The type of the men is similar to that on Dipylon vases, 
their bodies being protected by the characteristic ‘Boeotian’ shield. 
An interesting technical detail is noticeable on the animal figures. The 
outline was originally drawn in thinner varnish, with the result that while 
the body is in good lustrous black varnish, the contour is a bright orange 
yellow. The whole gives a somewhat polychrome effect. 


A small number of vases or sherds from other places, both from their 
technique and their decoration, clearly belong to the Delphic class, They 
are the following :— 

(1) Oinochoe with trefoil lip found near Thebes.” This vase has 
recently been classed together with a number of Proto-Corinthian jugs 
from Italy, with which in reality it has nothing in common. Its decoration 
however, namely the vertical and horizontal spiral, the hatched maeander 


: — de Delphes, Fig. 527. - so pa 530. 

wd. Fig. 505. id. Figs. 517, 543, 544. 
5 Zbid. Fig. 547. * Sbid, Figs. “41, 542, 545, 546. 
7 Ibid. Figs. 548, 552. * shid. Figs, 548, 549. 


° Ibid. Figs. 542, 545. This motif occurs first on an early vase from Melos (Zxcav. at 
Phylakopi, Pl. X1, 5). In the Geometric period the Delphic examples may be paralleled by 
B.C.. 1911, p. 352; Ath. Afite. 1903, Beil. x, 15 Arg. Her. ii, Pl. LVIII, 13. 

 Fouitles de Delphes, Figs, 536, 539, 540. 

4 Zid. Figs. 536, 537, 538. 

© Published by Furtwaengler in Jahrbuch, 1888, p. 248. * .H.S. 1912, p. 339. 
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the row of birds and the zigzag lines, is typically Delphic. For the ship 
no parallel can be adduced from Delphi but, considering the small quantity 
of Geometric pottery actually found and its fragmentary condition, this 
can hardly cause surprise. The ship is certainly not an object which is 
represented on Proto-Corinthian pottery, but it is not infrequent on Dipylon 
ware? Another important fact is that this vase was found in Boeotia ; but 
as it is radically different from the local Boecotian ware, what is more 
natural than that it should have been imported from the neighbouring 
Phocis ? 


(2) Two-handled bow] found with No, 1,° this also has the character- 
istic ornamentation. 


(3) Krater with a foot® This is a Delphic shape and the decoration 
is no less typical. 


(4) Skyphos with a good example of the horizontal spiral The 
clay is yellow with a green tinge, the varnish is red. Several sherds at 
Delphi show a similar redness ; one in particular proves that this is due to 
firing, as it is partly red and partly black. 


(5) Bowl found in the archaic necropolis at Thera.’ The clay, the 
varnish, which is a deep metallic black, and the decoration consisting of 
spiral, maeander and a rather roughly drawn light-armed svastika sur- 
mounting a wavy line, all point to Delphi. It is quite different from the 
other vases with which it is published. 


(6) Sherd from Aegina, decorated with a row of birds and horizontal 
and vertical lines.® Pallat admits that both in clay and varnish it differs 
from the other sherds from the site. The row of birds has an exact 
parallel at Delphi.” 


(7) Two fragments of trefoil-lipped jugs from Aegina’ They are 
decorated with vertical spirals, eight-armed svastika, and hatched 
maeander. 


(8) Skyphos in Dresden, from Greece, but its exact provenance 


1 Eg. J.H.S. xix, Pl. VIUL Reinach, Répertoire des Vases Peints, p. 190, 4. 


® Figured in Jakrd. 1888, Joc, cit. 3 Dragendorff, Zhera, ii, p. 190, Fig. 382. 
* Tbid. p. 191, Fig. 383. 5 Ath. Mitt. 1903, Beilage xxxiii, 1. 
© Ath, Mitt, 1897, p. 278, Fig. 10. 1 Fowilles de Delphes, Fig. 547. 


® Furtwaengler, Aegina, i, p. 449, Nos. 172, 173. 
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unknown.! The varnish is an intense black and the decoration character- 
istic. Vases with the lower half of the body entirely varnished occur also 
at Delphi? 


A rather minute analysis of the Delphic Geometric pottery has been 
necessary for two reasons: in the first place to show that its various 
decorative motifs either do not occur at all, or only rarely, on Proto- 
Corinthian ware,’ and secondly, to make it quite clear that the ornamenta- 
tion on the Delphic Geometric has parallels on most of the other Geometric 
fabrics. It is most nearly related to the Attic style, for besides the absence 
of a slip on both, there is a close resemblance in the animal and human 
figures and in the linear ornaments. Of north Greek Geometric pottery 
unfortunately comparatively little is known, but there are a few points of 
similarity with the Halos ware and the Boeotian Geometric. Great origin- 
ality cannot thus be claimed for the Delphic pottery, but it is at least not 
unimportant that another example can be added to the list of local 
Geometric fabrics, and that this fabric was not entirely confined to the place 
in which it was made, but was to some extent exported. 


M. L. W. LAISTNER, 


1 Jakrb. 1892. Archacologischer Anzeiger, p. 162, No. 24, 

2 Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 511 and 512. 

® Thus the ‘hour-glass’ occurs on a skyphos in Munich (New Cataloyue, 216) which is classed 
there as Proto-Corinthian. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF MEGARA, 


ACCORDING to early investigators of the topography of the Megarid, 
the sites of Minoa and Nisaea were identified, the former with the small hill 
surmounted by a mediaeval castle standing in the middle of the coast-line 
in front of Megara, and the latter as the hill upon which is the church of 
St. George, above the hamlet of Pachi (Fig. 4). Spratt? was the first to 
suggest this identification, which he based both on the existence of 
remains of ancient buildings around the small hill and on the assumption 
that it was originally severed from the land (Fig. 1). 

His view was subsequently confirmed by Lolling.* 

It has, however, recently been suggested*® that the site identified as 
Nisaea is really the site of Minoa, while that given to Minoa is the real 
Nisaea. This reversal of the accepted identification is based on the fact 
that when Demosthenes in 424 made his attempt to capture the Long 
Walls of Megara, reinforcements were sent from Athens by land via 
Eleusis. These reinforcements, it is urged, would have taken up their 
position immediately outside the eastern Long Wall of Megara, as it 
would have been both difficult and dangerous to make the long circuit 
round the north of Megara and camp outside the western wall. Since, 
therefore, Minoa is expressly described by Thucydides as being at the end 
of the Long Wall near which the Athenians camped, it can only be placed 
on the hill of St. George. The same arguments used by previous writers 
to explain the difficulty of the title of vijvos, as given to Minoa, are used 
in this case in regard to the other hill and it is assumed that the marsh 
now lying to the east of the village of Pachi extended right round the hill 
and joined the sea. 

1 Journal y the Geographical Society, vol. viii, part ii, p. 205. 
® Ath. Milt. v, po te % Ath. Milt, xxix, p. 79. 
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How far this identification of the sites is correct will be seen by an 
analysis, in the light of present conditions, of the topographical evidence 
given by Thucydides in his description of events connected with the two 
places. 

There were altogether during the Peloponnesian War two expeditions 
to the coast of Megara, 

The first! was in 427, when Nikias sailed to Minoa, which was used by 
the Megareans as a dpovpiov.? He besieged the island and, apparently after 
little or no resistance, captured it. The object of the Athenian attack was, 
according to Thucydides, threefold: it was to enable Athens to have a 
gvAaxy nearer than Budorum in Salamis, to prevent raids and Ayordy 
éxmoumat’ and to blockade Megara, There were three distinct operations 
on the part of Nikias: the first was the capture of duo mupyw mpoéyovte . . 
dé ths Nucalas. The second is described in the phrase tov éomAoun és 7d 
pera€d tis vijcou édevOepwoas. By the third he daeretyite nal rd éx THs 
Hretpou, } xara yépupay bia reviryous ereBojOera hv TH vijo@, od TOAD Steyovon 
Tijs Hreipov. 

The second expedition * was in 424, when Demosthenes and Hippo- 
krates made a sudden dash by sea upon Minoa at night-time. The latter 
with six hundred hoplites took up his position év dp¥yyarts 66ev érdlvBevov 
ra telyn kal ametyev ob wodv. The former with a force of Plataean yWrrol 
lay in ambush at the ’Evuddzop (or ’"Evvanetov). 

Arrangements were then made with traitors within the Long Walls to 
enable the Athenians to enter. Certain men, who were the traitors, had 
been in the habit of conveying a boat (dxdriov dudnptxov) secretly by night 
to the harbour, and there running the blockade ws Aneta’. They had 
made a point of getting the permission of the governor to open the gates 
and ‘had then carried the boat down on a waggon. They subsequently 
carried it back again before dawn xara tas midas... dmws rots ee Tis 
Muvaas APnvators davis 8% en 7) Guraxr}, wh dvtos ev 7H Aupéve wrolov 
avepod pndevos. 

The Athenian plan was to rush the gates with the connivance of the 
traitors when the waggon which conveyed the boat was half-way through. 

This they did and the Plataean yiAol érédpapov od viv 7d rpomaiéy 
éorve and, once within the gates, they got possession of the walls. 

The Peloponnesian garrision resisted for a time, but finally fled to 


1 Thue. iii, 51. *® Pausanias (viii, 6, 1) also calls it a ppotpoy. 3 Thue, iv, 67. 
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Nisaea, and the Athenians, who now held all the land between Megara and 
the sea, proceeded to negotiate for the capture of the walls of the town 
itself. But the treachery within the city was discovered and they retired. 
They then turned their attention to Nisaea, which ed6ds mepterelyefov, and 
they sent for material and workmen from Athens to enable them to 
carry out their work quickly. Meantime, during their negotiations with the 
traitors in Megara, four thousand hoplites and six hundred horsemen had 
come from Athens during the night. 

The walling round of Nisaea is described as follows: dpEdpevoe amd 
tod telyous & elyov Kai Storxodopjoavres TO mpos Meryapéas, dm’ éxeivov 
éxatépwbev és Gddaccay Tis Nicaias, tédpov te Kai reiyn Siedopévyn 1 
otpatid. 

Later on in the fourth book? Thucydides mentions the following 
important points in regard to the topography of Nisaea. By the treaty of 
423, he says, the Athenians in Nisaca and Minoa were not to go beyond 
the road which led dd tév mudav Tay Tapa Nicou, éri rd Tlocedarov 
ard 5 rod Mocedwviou edbis éxt riv yédupay ri és Maar. 

Now the operations of Nikias during the first expedition are by no 
means clear. The phrase ét0 ripy mpoéxorte . . . dard tijs Nuwaias is not 
very definite, Jowett? gives the alternative translations of ‘two towers on 
the side of the island towards Nisaea’ or ‘two towers projecting from 
Nisaea.’ The latter rendering, however, can plainly be ruled out, as the 
operations of Nikias are distinctly limited to Minoa and the second act 
appears to be incidentally the result of the first. By ‘freeing the channel’ 
he presumably destroyed a bridge. But from the text of the treaty of 
423 it is clear that there cvs a bridge joining Minoa tothe mainland. Itis, 
therefore, safe to infer that there was no bridge from 427 to 424, but that, 
as soon as the Athenians had got possession of the Long Walls, they 
linked up Minoa to the mainland, and the bridge thus built, perhaps on 
the site of that destroyed by Nikias, is that mentioned in the treaty. 

There are at the present day on the small hill crowned by the mediaeval 
fortress, fairly extensive remains unconnected with the mediaeval walls, 
of a wall of Hellenic structure of the close-fitting semi-polygonal type 
common in the fifth century. It runs along the south side of the hill ina 


2 iv, 118, 2 Vol. i, p. 201. 

3 This wall, which is plainly of the utmost importance to any topographical study of the site, 
appears to have escaped the notice of Spratt and of Lolling, and Bélte and Weicker do not attach 
any importance to it. See Fig. 3 and § on map. 
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south-easterly direction and comes to an end at an angle with a return 
side running north-east. In a line with the south-eastern side there are 
remains of a wall in the sea—a continuation, as it were, of the wall on the 
hill. This latter was identified by Spratt as a mole. From its direction, 
however, which is distinctly dad ris Nucalas, it might well be one of the 
two projecting towers. Arnold’s suggestion} therefore, that one of the 
towers was probably on the end of a mole running out from Minoa and 
the other on a corresponding mole which ran out to it from the mainland, 
is not without foundation. 

To the north of the hill and to the west of 'the main road are two 
square foundations, noticed by Spratt, which are at the right angle and 
in the right position to have belonged to a bridge or causeway from the 
hill across the intervening morass, to firm land. 

The third part of the operations of Nikias implies the existence of a 
wall along the north side of the hill; but there are little or no traces 
of walls on that side, and as the mediaeval buildings have encroached on 
the hillside to a greater extent on the north than on the south, there is 
little chance of finding any wall there. 

The account of the expedition of Demosthenes and Hippokrates is 
hardly plainer than that of the previous expedition. Not the least of the 
difficulties is the uncertainty of the meaning of the text. The two positions 
at the dpuyya and the ’Evvddsov are obviously near together and both near 
the walls, the latter, according to Thucydides, being the nearer. But 
the exact method of the conveyance of the boat is uncertain. It was, 
as subsequent events showed, taken through a gate in the Long Walls and 
conveyed down a ditch at the side of one of the walls to the sea. 
Of the two walls it is almost certain that the wall which ran near Minoa 
is meant? 

It is obvious, therefore, that the boat was launched (or would have 
been launched, according to the story the Ayorat told their dpywv), on the 
west side of Minoa outside the harbour, for the west Long Wall must have 
ended opposite the middle of Minoa, or more probably at the west end 
of the island, and certainly not at the east end. The difficult phrase das 
+++. dgavis bi) ely 4 furan}, pr) dvros dv 7h Mp mrolov pavepod 

2 Vol. i, p. 414. 

2 If the site of the Long Wall has been rightly identified (see below, p. 78), the boat could not 


possibly have been conveyed outside the walls there, as the ground is too steep and rocky and there 
could not have been any ditch, 
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pnSevds, however, does not mean, as Jowett interprets it that the 
Athenian watch would be baffled because ‘the vessel would never appear 
in the harbour at all’; it does not refer to the fact that the Athenian watch 
was baffled because the boat was always outside the harbour, it refers 
rather to the withdrawal of the boat every night before dawn within the 
wails, the result of which would be that the Athenians would not see it 
drawn up on the shore. This interpretation is adopted by the scholiast, 
who paraphrases the sentence into draws ddavés S90ev 7 rots *APnvaloss 
ti xp) GurdrrecBat. ob yap bvtos oddevds év 7G Meyapin@ Apéve TAoiov 
Havepod Sic 7d evtds tecyav pel? Hudpay xpirrecbat 7d dxdriov, dropov jy 
yvavat tots ’A@nvalos bf’ dv twadv Anoredvorrat. 

The plot by which the Athenians captured the Long Walls was 
eminently successful, The site of the two positions taken by the two parts 
of their forces is necessarily dependent on the site of the Long Wall between 
Minoa and Megara. The gate in the wall and the tporatov must similarly be 
close at hand. It is assumed, however, by Bélte and Weicker that there 
was no gate in the western wall.2_ The reason given for this assumption 
is quite inadequate and the course of events suggests that there was a 
gate in each wall, for the forces from Eleusis arrived after the capture of 
the Long Walls, and it would therefore be easy for the Athenians, who had 
entered by the West Gate, to let in their reinforcements by the East Gate. 
It would also be extremely unlikely that there was a gate in only one of 
the Long Walls. The Long Walls of Athens, on which those at Megara 
were modelled, had more than one gate in each wall. The chief obstacle, 
then, to placing Minoa on the west thus disappears. 

The Athenian siege of Nisaea was no small undertaking. The 
suggestion that if the hill of St. George is Nisaea, it could not possibly 
have been walled off in two days, which is the time Thucydides gives to 
the operation, is of no importance, for the Athenians, as the historian 
expressly states, had sent for material and workmen from Athens for the 
very purpose of doing the work in the shortest possible time. 

What exactly was the nature of the operations is not quite clear. 

2 Op. cit. i, p. 289. 

2 Op. cit, p. $4. ‘Wenn der peloponnesische Kommandant sich bereden lisst, in der dem 
Feinde zugekebrten Mauer cin Tor zu Gffnen, so muss mann schliessen dass es in der andern 
Mauer kein Tor gab.’ 


3 See Kaupert’s large map: ‘Die Halbinsel Peiracus.” 
+ See Ath. Mitt. xxix, p. 87. 
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Their main object was certainly to cut off Nisaea from Megara. This the 
Athenians did by building a cross-wall—as Thucydides says—from the 
Long Wall at Nisaca (dd tod relyous 6 elyov) to the sea. If, however, 
Jowett’s translation is correct they drew another, or rather two others, from 
the cross-wall to the sea, But this would involve a quite needless waste of 
time and labour and it seems better to refer éxeivov in the phrase dx” 
éxelvov Exatépwbev és Oddacoay to the tezyos 5 elyov of the preceding 
sentence, and not to the re@yos implied in Stoccodopurjoavtes. The wall built 
would thus start from the inside and from the outside of the Long Wall and 
run thence to the coast on each side both of Nisaea and of the Long Wall, 
being roughly of a A shape. 

Now there are at the present day extensive remains of walls on the 
hill of St. George, which are shown correctly but insufficiently on Spratt’s 
and Lolling’s maps and incorrectly on Kaupert’s survey <A large wall 
about two metres broad starts at the church and runs almost due east along 
the ridge of the hill. As this ridge curves round to the north the wall 
follows it in three angular bends until it runs due north. Between the 
church and the last bend are remains of one tower only, facing the south 
near the church: at this point the wall is about one-and-a-half metres high. 
At the point where the wall runs due north a second wall meets it, running 
due north-west down a steep slope to a small valley on the north side ot 
the hill, It can only be traced half-way down the hill and has three towers 
on the west side, with a double width of wall between the last two. The 
main wall continues down the eastern spur of the hill at a steep angle, 
almost down to the plain, It has altogether seven towers, all on the east side, 
but it is not so well preserved here as on the summit. 

Now Spratt calls the wall modern and Lolling did not think it was 
very old,? but there seems to be no doubt whatever that it is ancient. It is 
built of rough unshaped blocks of rock, without mortar, and is of a type 
frequently found on ancient sites (Fig. 2). The Phokian wall at Thermo- 
pylae, and the walls of the so-called Herakleion at Marathon are built in 
exactly the same way and the former has towers of much the same 
dimensions, 

Bélte and Weicher, however, who have to explain these walls to 
fit in with their identification of the hill with Minoa, recognise them as 
the wall with which Nikias daeretyife 1d ée tijs sretpov, and believe that 

* Section 4 (Salamis). ® Ath. Mitt, xxix, p. 14. 
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the original tower of the Megarean fortress stood on the site of the church. 
But, as Thucydides expressly stated that the wall of Nikias was 9 xara 
yépupay and as the main wall which extends from the church round to 
the plain was built to cut off the hill from the sea and from the east, as 








Fic, 2.—Tue WALL ON THE SUMMIT OF = Fic. 3.—Firtru-Century Watt (in Fore- 
THE HILt or Sr. Georce. GROUND) AT THe Foor oF Mtnoa. (See 
8 on Map.) 





Fic. 4 —H11ut. or St. GzorGr FROM THE MEDIAEVAL CasTLFE. 


the alignment of its towers shows, and so could not possibly be in any 
relation to a bridge to the mainland, the identification seems quite without 
reason. 

From the general appearance and position of the main wall, therefore, 
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it seems better, without definitely identifying the hill either as Minoa or 
Nisaea, to recognise it as the chief defence of the acropolis built early in 
the fifth century when the hill belonged to Megara, and to suppose that it 
continued from the church southwards, to the village of Pachi, and that at 
the point where it ran down to the plain on the north an eastern Long 
Wall was built to join it. The extremity in each case has disappeared 
owing to the ease with which a wall on the level could be dismantled 
by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

The second and shorter wall which runs to the north-west is rather 
difficult to explain. Perhaps it represents the line of fortification which 
the main wall followed before the Long Walls were built—a line pre- 
sumably running along the northern and western slopes of the hill, and 
so round again to the church, forming the circuit wall of a separate fortress, 
which the hill must have been before the Long Walls were built. The 
fact that the towers are on the west side, however, is an argument against 
this view, and it might, perhaps, judging by the position of these towers, 
be the wall which preceded the main wall running eastwards from the 
church before the Long Walls were built, and rendered obsolete by the 
inclusion, at a later date, of the peak on which the church stands in the 
defences of the hill. 

In any case it seems impossible to identify it either with the wall of 
Nikias or with the zepitelytopa of Demosthenes. Each of these was 
of so temporary a nature that it is hardly likely that even traces could 
remain, 

The road mentioned in the treaty of 423 clearly ran east and west, 
whether the bridge is placed at the hill of St. George or at the smaller hill. 
But that it did not run in a straight line seems suggested by the mention 
of the Tlocedaéviov, which is a middle point at which it might well have 
bent at an angle, The modern road (Fig. 4) does not seem to be in 
the same position as the rough track which Spratt shows. But it runs 
almost east and west and is most probably on the site of the ancient road. 
The Tloce8évoy, which, presumably was near the sea, might therefore, 
well be on the site of the little church near the modern mole 
east of the small hill, and the road in ancient days, as now, would 
have bent at that point at a slight angle to the north and passed 
close to the bridge. If the square bastion foundations now at the west of 
the road and north-east of the mediaeval castle really represent the bridge 
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of Minoa—and itis hard to explain them otherwise—then the line of the 
road is proved and the hill cannot possibly be Nisaea. 

This argument is admittedly not based on certainty, but the absence 
at the other hill of any traces cither of a bridge from the hillside to the 
plain, or of a building which might be the sanctuary of Poseidon are in its 
favour. Further, the assumption of Bélte and Weicker that the hill of 
St. George was originally an island seems quite without foundation, for, 
although the marsh might have extended round the northern end of the 
hill, it could not possibly have been at the foot of the steep slope which is 
crowned by the turreted wall, and, failing that, the only way to evolve an 
island at all at this place would be to include the long hill to the cast of 
church ; and to do that would be to make Minoa so large as to be impossi- 
ble to defend ; it would also render the main wall defending the east side 
of the hill quite meaningless. The absence of any traces of fortifications 
east of the turret-wall is important in this connection. 

The hill previously identified as Minoa, on the other hand, has, with- 
out any doubt, been originally an island, or at least an island according to 
the description of Thucydides, ze. cut off from the mainland by marshes. 
If, as the writers above referred to believe, the eminence of St. George was 
once an island, the same argument must apply with much greater force to 
the other hill, with the result that the argument for the former is weakened. 
On the other hand, while everything points to the existence of marshes 
round the smaller hill, this argument does not apply @ fortiori to the larger. 
All that one is justified in inferring is that, if there were marshes round the 
former they would, perhaps, extent round to the back of the latter hill. It 
needs much stronger geological evidence to show that they made it a 
complete island. 

But at the present day there are no traces whatever of marsh-land on 
the north of the hill of St. George, while, as Spratt and others have noticed, 
round the east side of the other hill is a stretch of water, some 25 feet 
wide, which passes through a channel under the main road, and at the west 
and north sides the ground is marshy. 

The case for the identification of the smaller hill with Minoa thus 
seems very strong. The occurrence of Mycenaean pottery! on the hill is 
further evidence which must not be neglected in view of the name and 
Cretan traditions of Minoa, Nothing of a similar nature has been 

1 th, Mitt. xxix, p. 95. 
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found on the other hill, which is mostly of rock and has no earth 
stratification. 

There remains one other question which has not been touched upon by 
previous writers. As in 427 Athens held Minoa and yet had not got 
possession of the land between the Long Walls, which is clear both from the 
description of the expedition and in particular from the fact that Nikias 
built an drorelyioua to defend Minoa from the mainland, it seems certain 
that there was a cross-wall along the coast between the two Long Walls ; 
otherwise it would have been an easy matter for the Athenians to land a 
force of almost any size they wished between the Long Walls, and the 
attack made by Demosthenes would have been a farcical waste of time. 
Since the Long Walls were copied from those of Athens the cross-wall 
would be the equivalent of the walls from Ectioneia to Munychia harbour, 
or to the inner cross-wall on the north slopes of Munychia hill. The Long 
Walls were built soon after 455, but this cross-wall need not necessarily 
have been built at the same time, for, as long as the Megareans held Minoa, 
it would be almost impossible for an enemy to effect a landing. It was 
probably built just before 427, when an attack was to be expected at any 
moment; it might even have been put up hurriedly immediately after the 
fall of Minoa. 

There are, unfortunately, no traces above ground of such a wall, but 
it must have followed the line of the modern road between the two 
hills. 

The extent of the harbour of Nisaea cannot be definitely scttled, but, 
as it had to hold a large number of ships on several occasions, it may have 
included both the natural harbour immediately on the west of the promon- 
tory of Pachi and the modern artificial harbour on the east side. West- 
wards it could not have extended beyond the Hellenic wall which projects 
into the sea. That it extended as far is clear both from the use of Minoa 
as a blockade station and from the tradition that it was at Minoa that the 
Cretan fleet was anchored.? 

Except Thucydides no other author gives any evidence that is at all 
helpful. Pausanias,? who had plainly visited the Megarean plain, merely 
says that Minoa, vijcos ob weyddn mapyKe tiv Nicaiav. Strabo, who 


f oo of fairly large draught come in quite close to the modern mole at the foot of the 
smal le 


2 i, 44. 3 Le a fy 9 
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could not have seen the place, describes Nisaea as being eighteen stades 
from Megara, but any arguments which previous writers have based on 
this, cannot but be invalidated by his conclusion that éxadefro 5¢ xal 
robo (#.¢, the harbour of Nisaea) Muda, 

The events, therefore, which Thucydides describes as having taken place 
on the coast of Megara all point to the identification of the small hill with 
Minoa and the larger hill of St. George with Nisaea, Without systematic 
excavation, perhaps, the identification cannot be definitely proved, but to 
invert the order of the sites involves too many contradictions and leaves a 
large part of the recorded history of the places in inexplicable confusion. 
The main argument drawn from the arrival of the Athenian troops from 
Eleusis is seen to be quite inconclusive, and upon it the minor arguments 


largely depend. 
S. CASSON. 
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AT the west end of the mediaeval castle on the Megarian Minoa 
the front surface of the west wall has fallen away. The foundations 
of the wall thus laid bare consist of large square blocks of poros and blue 
limestone from Hellenic buildings. The corner block is of blue limestone 
and is inscribed in three columns on its upper surface. On the face of the 
second and third columns are traces of mortar which show that there was 
originally a course above the stone. The block is 1:12 m.in breadth and 
55 m.in height. Its depth cannot be ascertained, as it is buried almost 
up to the surface. At the top is a margin 10 cm, in width, extending along 
the whole length of the stone. The inscription is below the margin, and 
the three columns are separated by vertical grooves, The first column is 
"355 m. in breadth, the second *32 m., and the third ‘265 m. 


I; 


ETTIBAZIAEOSTTA IANPOY 
EPPAMMATEYEBOYAAIKAIAAM”I A 
MNAZICEOYEETPATALOYNATIOAAOANPOS 
Alo TOYAIONYEIOZHPO poy 

5 TTYPPOSA KAE AA 
EYTTAAINCEM AZIOEOYTTANIZOOKAEIAA 
E OZE AAIKFAIAAM 1 
TE H NPOTEATINNOSIAZEY 
IATEAEI OYEENNKAIEYE ET ETOY 
10 AAMOY OYMETAPEANALAOAITYX 


AEAOXOAITAIBOYAAIK Q AAMAI 
82 


15 
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TTPO NON I AYT TAZTTOA A ee 
MECAPEN TEIMENAYTAIAZYAIAN 
FAIKATACANKAIKATAGAAAZZAN 
KAITTOAEMOYKAIEIPANAZEOYEAESKAITTP 
EAPIA TAZITOIZAPN EI ATTo 
lOHT APE AYATNAETOAOCTMATOA 
PAMMATE ZTOYAAMOY ETAAA I 
KA ANOETN EZTOOAYMITIE 


II, 


ETIBASIAECSTTA ANP 
ECPAMMATEYEBOYAAIKAIAAM”I 
TTAZINNMNAEIOGEOCYEETPATALFOYN 
ATTOAACANPOZAIOAOTOYAIONYEIO€N 
HPOANPOYTTYPPOZAIOKAE! A 
EYTTAAINOZEMNASIOCEO TT OOkAEIAA 

EAOEEBOYAAIKAIAAMAI 
ETTEIAHMENIZKOEX PEETPATOYAAIKA 
NAZEEYEAIATEAEIEYNOYEEONEAI 
EYEPFETAZETOCYAAMOYTOYMELrAPENN 
ATAGAITYXAIAEAOX OAITAIBOYAAI- 
KAITAIAA POEZENONEIMEN YTON 
TAZTTOAIOSTAEMES APENNEAIEIMEN 
AYTOIAZYAIA KAIKATADANEAIKATA 

AZZANKAITTOAEMOYKAIEIPANAE 

TAZKAITTPOEAPIANENTTASITOIE 
APAEZINOIZATTOAIETI HTIATPPAYATN 
AETOCAOCPMATOAEOLPAMMATEYETOY 
AAMOCYENETAAAIAIOINAIFAIANGETS 
EIZETOOAYMTTIEION 


Ill, 


ETIBAZIAEOZANTIOIACY 
CPAMMATEYZBOYAAEKAIAAM 
ATTOAAOANPOSEYTTAAINOYEET 
TAPOYN@®NEKINOZE YAAKOYAPIE 

G2 
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5 TIMOZSMENEKPATEOZAAMOTEA 
AAMEAQEANPOSTTAPXAPEOST™P 
OYMOSIEYZEIOZSTIMANALAOAN 

EAOEZEBOYAAIKAIAAMAI 
ETTEIAHAYRIZKOZSMYEZAACYAAE 

10 AIATEAEIEYNCYEEANTAIAAM 
TAIMEPAPENNAEAOXOAITAIBOY 
KAITAIAAMAITTPOEZENONAYTON 
MEFKAIEYEPFETANTASTTOAIOS 
MEFAPEAPKAIEIMENAYTOIPAE 

15 KAIOIRIAZEMTTASIFRAITTPOEAPI 
EMTTASITOIZSAPNEINOIZATTOAIS 
TIATFPAYATAAETOACTMATOAEO 
MATEYETOYAAMOYENSTAAAIAIO 
KAIANOETNEIZETOOAYMTTIEION 


I. 

"Emi Bacthéos Tlalo]dépov. | éypappdreve Bovdas xal dapat 
(TJafciwr] | Mvacibéov. eorpardyouv *Amodrdddmpos | Aro[Sd}rov, 
Auovictos ‘Hpo[Sa]pou, || Ivppos Afco]ere{i]Sa, | Edrardivos M[vjacBéou, 
Tldvis @oxdeida. | e[S]oke [Bov]rae wal Sayfw]e | [é]rre[ed}) - - - wpos 
Lorlwvos “Iaced[s] | (Sharer? [ebv]ous day xal eve[py]ér[a}s rod || 
Sdpyou [r]od Meyapéwr, ayabas rix[ac] | Sebdyae rae Bovdras x{ab 
t]a[c] Saucon, | rpoltelor [e}l[per] adr[ov] ras wor{tos] 7[@]s | Meyapéwy, 
[xa}t eluev aitée dovdlay | al xatd yav wal cata Oddraccay || Kal 
Torépov Kai eipdvas eovcas, xal mplo]|edpialy ev] mace trois dydoi[y ols] 
& mofrus | rThOnz[t]} dyry[plawdra 8 7d Séypa rdd[e | 6 yloappare[d]s 
tod Sdpov [ev] crddale A]e[Civac] | xa[t] dvOérw [eis 7d "OAvprree[Zov]. 


Il. 

*Emi Baciréos Ialer]idplov]. | eypaypdreve Bovrar cal ddpr | 
Tlaciwy MvaciWéov. éorpatdyour | "Aqoddd8wpos Acoddrou, Arovicros || 
‘Hpodapov, Ivppos Arowdei[S]a, | Evradivos MvaciBéo[v], TU [dus] 
Ooxrelda. | Eoke Bovdde nad Sdwwr | érrerd)) Mevicxos X[as]peorpdrov 
‘Arnal p]|varceds Stated? ebvous édv xal|| edepyéras tod Sdyou rod 
Meyapewr, | dyabae riyar Seddyar rae Bovdas | cad rae Sd[ woe 
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mpdfevov eluev [a]drov | ras mddos ras Meyapgov, kal eluev | abrax 
15 dovdaly] cai xara yay cai xatd||[@ddX]accav Kal rodguov Kai 

epdvas | [€ov]oas, kal mpoedpiay év waot rots | dydow ols & mods 

tH O)nre dyypayrdre | 88 1d Séyywa 768 6 ypaypateds rod | Sdyou ev 
20 orddat UBivar Kal dvOérw || eis 7d "OXvprtetov. 


Il. 


"Ent Baciréos "Avtidirov. | ypappareds Bovdas xal Sapfov] | 
*AmroANbwpos Edrradivov. éot[pa]|rayour Pwxivos Evadxou, 'Apto[rd]- 
5 || rewos Mevexpareos, Aayorér[ns] | Aapéa, Gédwpos Mayyapeos, Tp[6}-| 
Oupos Zevkwos, Tivwy ’Ayabwv{os]. | oe Sovdae wai Sayan: | errecdy 
10 Avxioxos Bucadov ’AXeios] || Statede? eivous éwy tHe Saylor] | rae 
Meyapéav, Seddy@ar tai Sov[rd]| cal rae Sduot, wpdkevoy adrov 
[el]| wey wal evepyéray tas modos [ras] | Meyapéwy, cai eluev adran 
15 yas || cal olxias Eumacvy cal mpocdpilav] | gu war toils dydow ols a 
mods [7Oq]| te ayyparrdtw 58 7b Sdypa réde 6 [ypap]|uareds 70d Sayou 

év oradat NO[ivat] | cal dvOére eis To "OXvperrceiov. 


These three decrees belong to the series of Megarian proxeny decrees 
from the Olympieion, all of which appear to date from the period 
immediately following the conquest of Megara by Demetrios Poliorketes 
in 307 B.C. The surface of the stone is very much worn, but only the 
extreme right-hand edge of the third decree, a space containing four Ictters 
in lines 16, 17 and 18, is completely broken away. The first two decrees 
bear the same date, and are “exactly similar in formulae and in style of 
lettering. In the third the letters are slightly larger and deeper cut, 
final y is assimilated, and in the list of privileges yas xal oixias &umacts 
takes the place of dovdia. In all three decrees the letters are ornamented 
with short straight apices, occasionally bent into something approaching 
the ‘ swallow-tail’ form in the letters &, = and y, In I and II the cross- 
bar of A is curved downwards: the outer bars of = are generally parallel : 
©, o and mare slightly smaller than the other letters: A, A and A are 
often apicated at the top with a short vertical mark: the average height of 
the letters is 005 m. In III the cross-bar of A though sometimes curved 
is generally straight’: the letters average ‘006 m., but 0, o and » are 
proportionately smaller than in I and 11: the outer bars of = are generally 
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parallel but sometimes slanted outwards: A, A and A are apicated at the 
top, sometimes by a vertical tick as in I and II, sometimes by a slight 
prolongation of the left-hand stroke. 

I. L.1. Taciddépou seems the only possible restoration, though the 
name appears to be unknown. 

L. 2. Tlaciwy Mvaci@éov, restored from II. Mnasitheos, son of 
Pasion, appears as orpatayds under the eponym Pasiadas (/.G. vii, 8-11). 
The names Mnasitheos, Herodoros, Eupalinos are all common in the 
Megarid. 

L.6. dws @oxrgciSa appears in 1G. vii, 39, a dedication by six 
Megarian @eapol, dating from the beginning of the third century. For 
the Megarian forms @oxreiSas and @éswpos (III, 1. 6) cf. Ditt. Syl/? 452= 
S.G.D.J. 3025 (a list of Megarian arbitrators in a dispute between Corinth 
and Epidauros), 1. 46 @édwpos, Il. 43, 59 Qéyerros, Il. 55, 78 @owdeidas, 
1, 64 @oxptyys, 1. 63 Odyverros. Dittenberger (Sy//? 452, note 12, and LG. 
vii, 39) notes that the prefix @eo- at this period becomes @e- before a 
single consonant, @o- before two consonants, the only exception being 
@éuvacros? 

L. 8. In the name of the recipient there is room for four or five letters 
before the -wpos. The first letter may possibly be an H, in which case the 
name might be ‘HAdSwpos. 

III. The eponym Antiphilos is not hitherto known, but the same list 
of orpatayot occurs in J.G. vii, 1-7. 

L.9. The name ®vcanros is not given in Pape-Benscler.. The ethnic 
can hardly be anything but ’Aneios. 

The fourteen proxeny decrees of Megara previously published * are 
all closely similar in formulary. In three of them there is a definite 
mention of Demetrios Poliorketes, and it has been pointed out that the 
recipients are either natives of the neighbouring districts of Greece proper, 
chiefly Boeotia and Peloponnese, or natives of Asia Minor, who may be 
supposed to have been agents or officers of Demetrios’ Thus /G. vii, 
5 and 6 are decrees in honour of Erythraians, ScatpiBovres mapa tov 
Baotia Aapdrpiov: IG. vii, 9 and 14 are for natives of Halikarnassos. 


1 Though there seems to be no very early evidence for this peculiarity at Megara, it may 
nevertheless have been an early tendency of the Megarian dialect, for a similar form appears at 
Chalkedon, @¢yerros, S.G.D./. 3055. 

2 1G. vii, 1-14; S.G.D.L. 3003-3014. 

> Monceaux, Les Proxénies Grecques, p. 166, 
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These three decrees are not exceptions to the rule, as the persons honoured 
come from Iasos, Halikarnassos and Elis. 

For the titles of Megarian magistrates see Latychew in B.C.H. 1885, 
pp. 276 ff, where he discusses the constitution of Chersonesos with 
reference to that of its mother-city Herakleia Pontike, itself a colony of 
Megara.1 The eponymous Sactdevs appears in several fragments from 
Chersonesos,? and at Chalkedon he heads a list of magistrates, which 
includes also a ypaypareds Sovdas xal Sdpov.® Latychew, following 
Foucart, distinguishes the ypappareds Bovdas cai Sdpyov, who is onc of 
the eponyms at Megara, from the ypaypateds Tod Sdpov, who is charged 
with the engraving of decrees. 

The fourteen decrees mentioned above give the names of six eponymous 
Sactdeis, in other words they extend over a period of at least six years. 
These three decrees add two eponyms to the list, and increase the minimum 
period covered by the series to eight years. The previous inscriptions 
revealed an alteration in the number and tenure of office of the erpatayoi, 
which must have taken place at some time during the period ; for the 
years of Pasiadas, Diogenes and Apollonidas show a board of five 
otparayot different each year, whereas the years of Apollodoros, Euklias 
and Theomantos show a board of six, which remains unchanged for all 
these eponyms. Foucart supposed that the period of five gencrals preceded 
the period of six, his argument being based on the theory that a new 
tribe was created in honour of Demetrios. Dittenberger showed that this 
argument rested on a confusion between the Megarian capa: and ¢gudai: 
Megara had five x@pat but retained the three Dorian tribes unchanged 
till the age of Hadrian.* But his positive arguments for the priority of 
the board of six do not seem equally conclusive, and this inscription seems 
to furnish definite evidence for the other view. Dittenberger maintained 
that the five polemarchs, who appear at Megara when the city was a 
member of the Boeotian league, must be successors of the five orparayol, 
and that it is easier to assume a single alteration in the number than a 
double one. These three decrees belong to the years of Pasidoros and 
Antiphilos; for Pasidoros we have a board of five, different from the 
boards under the BacwAeis Pasiadas, Diogenes, and Apollonidas ; but for 


1 B.C.H., Le. p. 277; cf. Minns, Seythians and Greeks, p. 515. 

2 B.C.H., Le. p. 286, note 2; Zuserr. Orae Septentrionatis Ponti Euxini, i, Nos. 185-187, 
ii, 77, 80. Cf. i, 189, ii, 70. 

= CLG. 3794- 47.6. vii, 1. 
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Antiphilos we have a board of six, identical with the board which 
continued in office under Apollodoros, Euklias and Theomantos. It is 
natural to suppose that the decree dated in the year of Antiphilos, being 
written in the third column of the stone, is later than the decrees dated in 
the year of Pasidoros; possibly it belongs to the next year. If this is so 
the year of Antiphilos must mark the cessation of annual boards of five, 
and the substitution of boards of six, possibly quinquennial as Dittenberger 
suggests. But it is noteworthy that there is evidence only for one board 
of six; and this board of six erpatayol, which held office for four years 
at least, may well have been an abnormal and exceptional institution. 
Although references to Demetrios occur only in the period of the six 
generals, there is no reason for pushing back the inscriptions with five 
otpatayol before 307 B.C. For the list of persons honoured under the 
boards of five includes three Halikarnassians and an Iasian. We may 
still suppose that the whole series belongs to the Antigonid régime. But 
this inscription seems to furnish a reasonable argument for regarding 1G. 
vii, 8-14 as earlier than JG. vii, 1-7. The boards of five erpatayoi, which 
changed annually under Pasiadas, Diogenes, Apollonidas and Pasidoros 
were succeeded by a board of six which remained in office under 
Antiphilos, Apollodoros, Euklias and Theomantos, 


R. M. HEATH. 


DIONYSOS AT SMYRNA. 


THE ctvodos of the piorae and teyvitae of Dionysos Breiscus at 
Smyrna has long been known to students from several series of inscriptions.’ 
These, although defective in themselves, can be supplemented by the 
inscriptions of analogous associations, so that the details of the society's 
organisation are tolerably familiar,? and for the present require no further 
discussion. But certain questions have not so far been decided. Such 
concern the origin of the god, the meaning of the epithet, and the situation 
of his temple at Smyrna. The present paper is an attempt to answer 
these questions, some new evidence having recently come to hand. 

The earliest certain home of Dionysos Breiseus seems to have been 
Lesbos, where the name of Brisa has been known for many centuries. 
Homer's heroine ¢ will be recalled: Androtion knew a Lesbian promontory 
called Bpijoa®: the Lesbos of to-day has a hill and a village called 
respectively Bpiotoy and Bpicia.6 The modern names are proved to be 
descended from the ancient by the discovery of an inscription to Dionysos 
Bpnowyévns * near the village: the ruins close by have accordingly been 


1 CLG. 3160, 3161, 3176 (with 3173), 3177, 3190, 3210; E. Szanto in Arch. Epigr. Afitth. 
ix, 1885, pp. 133 ff. ; Le Bas- Waddington, Aste Afineure, p. 360, n. 248 (=De Witte in Acaa. Koy. 
Brux. ix, 1; B.af. Cat. Bronzes, n. $87; BM. Jnser. ii, p. 4). Perhaps C.4.G. 3175 is to be 
added, if we read AIO[NYEOY for the uncertain A] ox. 

2 See e.g. Farnell, Cudts of the Greek States, ¥, pp. 146-8. 

3 Whether Gruppe (Grieck. Myth. pp. 235, 297) and Wilamowitz (Phi. Unters. vii, p. 409) 
are right in thinking the Lesbian god hailed originally from Boeotia, is beside the present question. 

* 72. i, Nl. 184, 323, ete. 

% Etym. M. Bpwaios obrws & Advucos. . . awd Expas AcoBiaxis Behens, hs wépenras *AvSporiav. 
cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Bploa: Expa AdoBou, év § TSpurat Ardvucos Bptoaios. The spelling of the epithet 
varies considerably. 

® Pottier and Hauvette-Besnault in 4.C.H. iv, 1880, p. 445; Wilamowitz, /.c. 

° BCH. Le. 
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held to mark the site of his temple On the Homeric evidence, Brisa is a 
very ancient Lesbian name and earlier than the Greek foundation of 
Smyrna?*: hence we may naturally suppose Dionysos Breiseus had becn 
early established in Lesbos and passed thence to Smyrna. 

When he came to Smyrna, we do not know. Perhaps only in 
Hellenistic times: there is no record of him until our inscriptions, the 
earliest of which dates from the reign of Titus.® But it may be remarked 
that Lesbos was Aeolian and that although the historical Smyrna was a 
member of the Ionian federation,‘ the original Smyrna was most probably 
Aeolian. So perhaps it was with some of the earliest colonists of Smyrna 
that the god came from Brisa to settle with them in their new home. 
Certainly the cult of Dionysos existed in the Acolic colony, as we learn 
from Herodotos,® and although he does not call the god Breiseus, his 
omission of the epithet means nothing, since it had very little special 
significance. This we learn from a passage in Aristides.” 

Commenting on the double nature of Dionysos, the orator remarks 
that ‘for maidens the god is not the same as for youths: like men he is at 
one time beardless and later Breiseus : he is now a god of peace and again 
a god of war.” The passage is illustrated by two coins of Smyrna, one of 
Domitian, the other of Julia Domna® In both the type is identical, 
showing Semele enthroned with the youthful Dionysos on a low seat by 
her side: in the background to the left is a small cultus-statue of the 
bearded Dionysos, draped and holding a kantharos and a thyrsos.” It is 
the beardless Dionysos with his Breiseus counterpart. Accordingly, from 
these coins and Aristides’ words we see that for imperial Smyrna at least, 


) /bid. Unfortunately the remains are too scanty to permit the hope of discovering there an 
inscription with the more usual epithet. 

? Homer does not mention the town, and the Leleges seem to have held the coast lands at that 
time, cf. Strabo, xiv, 634. 

3 O1.G. 3173- 

4 Hat. i, 143, 149. 

5 Mimnermus 9 [12]; Strabo; xiii, 582: Paus. vii, 5, 1. 

% i, 150; cf. Aristides, xvii, 373: xxi, 440d. 

7 xl, 49D. 

® BAL. Cat. Ionia, p. 251, n. 138, Pl, XXVI, 11. 

® {bid. p. 287, n. 395. 

® The group of Semele and Dionysos occurs without the cultus-statue in a wall-painting of a 
Pompeian villa (Wot. Seavi, 1910, Pl. XV; /.R.S. vol. iv, 1914, pp. 160-1, Pl. XI) and in another 
from Herculaneum (Pitt. @’ Ercolano, ii, n. 13). This identification is due to Miss Mudie-Cooke 
U.8.S. Le.), who has kindly communicated the theory and above references in advance to 
me: it is to be noted that she considers the goddess to be probably not Semele but Ariadne. 
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the epithet Breiseus suggested at once the bearded elderly manifestation 
of the god, probably without any further attribute. 

The cultus-statue of the coins, it may be observed, is archaic in type 
and, since it probably represents the actual cultus-statue of the temple, this 
raises an interesting question. Is it possible that this was the ancient 
féavoy of Dionysos Breiseus which the Aeolian colonists of Smyrna had 
once worshipped?! If so, it must have survived the Lydian destruction, 
being carried off like the Palladion of Troy and preserved in one of the 
villages into which the town was broken up? The Nemesis which was 
duplicated after Alexander's dream* had certainly been so preserved. Or 
possibly, when Alexander's city was founded,‘ a sculptor was definitely 
commissioned to make an archaistic statue which should recall to the 
Smyrnacans their ancient deity. Such archaistic tendencies were rife in 
the Alexandrine city: thus the cult of Homer was intensified® and the 
duplication of the archaic Nemesis was evidently deliberate. Whichever 
alternative be true, the people of Smyrna were, perhaps unconsciously, 
perpetuating evidence of their ancient origin at a time when the learned or 
political element among them was hankering after more illustrious founders 
than the humble Aeolians of Lesbian Brisa. 

But Dionysos Breiseus was not the only Dionysos worshipped at 
Smyrna. An inscription in the Millosicz collection at Vienna® mentions 
also a Dionysos mpd moXews. The meaning of the phrase is not quite 
certain. Long ago Boeckh? translated it in a local sense as ‘before the 
city’: Le Bas® followed him, but in his Cults of the Greek States Dr. 
Farnell ® disagrees. While admitting that in general Dionysos ‘was not a 
guiding power of the higher political life,’ he finds isolated indications of 
such power in such epithets of the god as xa@nyeyav, aicupyirns, mpd 
aédews. In so interpreting the last phrase he has apparently been in- 
fluenced by an inscription from Teos which records a dedication to ror 


1 Cf. Paus. x, 19, 3 for the historical worship of the favor of Dionysos #dAAny at Methymna. 

2 Strabo, xiv, 646. 

* Paus. vii, 5, 4- 

4+ ¢. 324 B.C. (by Antigonos). 

5 Strabo, xiv, 646, mentions a Eéavoy of Homer and bronze coins called Homereia. Quantities 
of these have been found (cf. 2... Cat. Jonia, pp. 244 fi. an. 78 ff.). 

6 Arch. Epigr. Mitth. ix, 1885, p. 134- 

7 See n. on C.2.G. 2963 c. 

* Le Bas-Waddington, Asie Jin. p. 373, 0. 1601. 

® Cults, v, pp. 135-6, 152-3. ®© C.7.G. 3108. 
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mpocotara Ths iepwrdrns édews Hyudv Acvucov, where Dionysos is clearly 
regarded as the protector of the town. But the circumstances of Teos 
were somewhat exceptional: it was famous for its wine and the artists of 
Dionysos had at one time brought it much wealth and prosperity by making 
it their headquarters! Hence the citizens most naturally considered 
Dionysos their special patron. And further, if mpd wédews had this protec- 
tive meaning, it is odd that Hekate, and not its patron deity Aphrodite, 
should be mpd mddews at Aphrodisias*; again, it is not Kybele but 
Demeter* and Dionysos* who are mpd méXews at Smyrna. For Aphro- 
disias and Smyrna at least another explanation of mpd médews is required. 
This Pollux® supplies by enumerating a list of ra mpd médews: they 
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include temples and oracles and shrines and tombs and barrows. As the 
preceding paragraph ® calls them ra é£@ woXews, he plainly gave the same 
meaning to both phrases and that meaning local. So one Dionysos at 
Smyrna had his temple situated ‘outside the city wall.’7 Very probably 
this Dionysos mpd éXews is none other than Dionysos Breiseus, a com- 
bination which has not hitherto been recognised. 


1 Farell, of. cit. p. 146; C.2.G. 3067. 

2 C.L.G; 2796; cf. Boeckh on 2963 c. 

> C.1.G. 3194 and 3211; ef. Boeckh, Ac. 

4 Arch, Epigr. Mitth. lc. 

ix, 15. wépy 5& ray xpd wéAews Kal rh kar Shuovs lepd, TeXeorhpia, uéyapa, K.T.A. 
* ix, 14. 1a pty Bh pépn Tay Uw wdvews... 

7 The sanctuary of the KAnSdves at Smyrna was outside the wall; cf. Paus. ix, 11, 7. 
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The clearest evidence for such an identification is a bronze seal? (Fig. 1) 
now in the British Museum. It bears the heads of the emperor Philip I, his 
wife Otacilia, and his son, afterwards Philip II: on the left is a seated 
figure of Zeus Sarapis, and below is the following inscription in retrograde 
letters :— 

Muerday mpd 


Toews 
Bpeccéwv. 


Apparently this was the official seal of the cvvodos, such public seals being 
known elsewhere* ; its legend indicates that the full title of the god was 
Atévucos Bpewweds mpd rorews, 12. Arcdvucos Bperceds was Aidvucos mpi 
TrOdEWS. 

This conclusion at least does not conflict with what we know of the 
situation of the temple of Dionysos Breiseus. Hitherto this has been 
entirely uncertain, but M. Omont’s publication of the diaries of Galland *® 
has furnished a clue. In 1680 the orientalist saw in a Dutch warehouse in 
Smyrna certain inscriptions of Dionysos Breiseus which had lately been 
found in a vineyard on the acropolis hill ‘a little below the stadium’: 
certain heads, a statue of Zeus, another of Apollo Pythios, and a third 
(headless) of a draped woman had been found in the same place The 
inscriptions are now in the Corpus,5 having been published by Spon ® from 
Galland’s copies. As for the statues, it is perhaps worth noting that 
Galland may have been wrong in his identifications and may have seen, 
not a Zeus and an Apollo Pythios, but a Dionysos Breiseus and a beardless 
Dionysos: unhappily the statues are now lost’ and the conjecture must _ 
remain a mere conjecture. The importance of the passage is in the proof 


) BM. Cat, Bronzes, n. 887; BM. Inser. ii, p. 43 Proc. Soc. Ant. ii, 1853, p. 265. 
Le Bas-Waddington (Aste Afin. p. 360, n. 248) and De Witte (Acad. Key. Brux. ix, 1) wrongly 
think the heads are those of Gallienus, his wife, and son. The appearance of the whole imperial 
family on the seal is interesting. Bernoulli (Adm. Jhon. ii, pt. 3, p. 141) says Philip was the first 
lo introduce the practice on coins and other monuments, but gives no explanation. 

® Z#.g. the decree of alliance between Smyrna and Magnesia ad Sipylum was ratified by the 
individual seals of the various delegates and also by the public seals of either town: see C.2,.G. 
3137. 

3 Omont, Ifissions Archévlogizues, i, p. 210. The reference I owe to my husband. 

* Ces statues ces testes et ces inscriptions, gue fay coptdes et envoites 2 M, Spon four en 
augmenter son recueil, avoient esté trouvées dans une vigne, un peu au dessous due Stadium, 

5 CLG. 3160, 3173, 3176. 

6 Mise. Erud. Antig. x, 94, P- 354- 

7 The female statue is in the Louvre: Fréhner’s Ca¢. n. 73. 
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it gives that the temple lay near the stadium,’ as presumably so many 
inscriptions could only have come from the temple site. Now the stadium 
lay just within the city wall,* so that it is irritating to find Galland’s 
description so cursory: so far as it goes, we cannot say whether the temple 
was outside or inside the wall.3 But at least it is not impossible that it 
was just outside, a conclusion which harmonises perfectly with the identi- 
fication of Dionysos Breiseus and Dionysos mpd modews. 

Such a situation outside the walls raises difficulties. If Dionysos 
Breiseus were really one of Smyrna’s most ancient deities, he would 
naturally have been early established in the new city, certainly before it 
became too crowded to house him within its walls. Two possible solutions 
present themselves: either he came only in Hellenistic times when the 
city was already too full, or the new temple copied the situation of its 
predecessor in the Aeolian town, which we know to have been originally 
very small and to have grown very rapidly. The latter alternative is 
perhaps preferable since the evidence for the early cult of Dionysos is 
considerable, but a final answer is beyond our reach. 

Some puzzles must still be left unsolved but perhaps some small 
contribution to the history of Dionysos has been made by showing that 
Bréiseus is found within a limited area as a name for the bearded Dionysos, 
that at Smyrna he was also called mpd mdAews in a local sense, and that 
his temple was situated on the hillside, thus adding another point to the 
beauty of imperial Smyrna as seen from the sea. 


MARGARET HASLUCK. 


} Fontrier in Xev. Et. Anc. ix, 1907, p. 115, placed the temple of Dionysos xpd xéAcws 
outside the city but to the east near the Caravan Bridge River, apparently, however, without any 
evidence at all. 

2 Pococke, Descr. of East, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 35m. See ey. the map in Murray's Handbook to 
Asia Minor, to face p. 74. 

+ Le Brnyn, who visited Smyrna in 1678, has left a drawing which shows vineyards east and 
west of the stadium, #.e. within and without the city wall: this is worth noting as at the present 
day vineyards exist only to the cast of the stadium, houses covering the western slopes. 


FRAGMENT OF A BYZANTINE MUSICAL 
HANDBOOK IN THE MONASTERY OF 
LAURA ON MT. ATHOS. 


(PraTes XIII, XIV.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE musical Notation of the Greek Church is decipherable as far back 
as the beginning of the Round System in the thirteenth century. Some 
examples of this were given in my article in last year’s Annual, But 
before the invention of the Round System another kind of notation was in 
use, called for convenience the Linear System, the rules of which are 
very obscure. The reading of the Round System was made easy by the 
familiar little treatise called the Papadike, which occurs in many MSS., and 
explains the main principles of the notation. Nothing of the kind seems 
to have been known dealing with the Linear System. But the fragment 
which I am now to place before the reader may be expected to throw some 
light upon it. J photographed this fragment on my visit to the Monastery 
of Laura in 1912: and so far as I know, this is the first time that any- 
thing has been written about it? 

The fragment is a single leaf of parchment bound up with the MS. 
Laura T 67, a small quarto codex containing some of the Stichera 
of the Triodium and Pentescostarium, éz. the original hymns (excluding 

2 My journey was facilitated by grants from the Hort Fund and from the Carnegie Trust, 
to which I have elsewhere expressed my great obligations. My thanks are also due to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, whose energy in securing me the necessary introductions to the 
Ecclesiastical authorities cannot be too much praised. 

® T heard that a Russian expedition had been photographing musical MSS. at Mt. Athos, but 


so far as I know, their results have not yet appeared. 
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Canons and words set to tunes not specially composed for them) sung at 
the movable days in Lent, Holy Week and Eastertide. The manuscript is 
written in a bold well-formed hand, the text in black, the notes in red. 

The Linear Notation passed through several phases. The oldest is 
probably that of the MS, Laura B 32, To this Esphigmenou 54 (Mt. Athos) 
is the nearest. Our MS, is probably not later than this, but strikes out on 
a line of its own, followed later by such MSS. as Laura A 11, and Sinai 
1219. These are elaborate and uncommonly hard to make out, Yet even 
they are so unlike our codex that it must stand in a class by itself. As 
might be expected, the fragment of the treatise bound up with this MS. 
relates to the System in which the MS. itself is written. 

The later stages of the Linear Notation are found in many MSS., but 
no theoretical explanation of them exists. At best a few hints can be 
gathered from the short treatise going under the name of Hagiopolites, and 
most accessible in Thibaut’s publication. It gives a list of musical 
symbols without reproducing their shapes, and adds short and rather vague 
explanations. Although Hagiopolites is dealing with the Round Notation, 
there are traces of an earlier tradition in some of his notes. But since he 
fails as a rule to give the interval-values of the various signs, we have to 
forego the knowledge that we most need. 


THE BYZANTINE MusicaL NoTATION IN GENERAL. 


The earliest traces of musical symbols in the Greek Church are found 
in the ecphonetic signs or recitation-marks used in Gospel lectionaries to 
shew the inflections of the voice made by the reader, This declamatory 
reading is still a striking feature of the Greek Church service.‘ In it most 
of the text is intoned on one note, but the beginnings of sentences, the 


1 The Chartres fragment (Gastoud, Am. Jntrod. 2 Ja Paléogr. mus. bys. p. 96) seems to 
be a portion of this very MS. The date of ‘ export’ is unknown. 

? Although MSS, of this system are not so common as those written in the Round Notation 
a fair amount of material is available in western Europe; the National Library at Paris among 
others having a’ good collection. I have a number of photographs of MSS. taken at Sinai and 
Athos, and should be pleased to supply prints to anyone who cares to order them. I take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincerest thanks to His Blessedness the Archbishop of Sinai for the 
generous hospitality that I enjoyed at the Monastery, where every facility was afforded to me for 
studying the MSS, 

3 Thibaut, P. J., Origine Byzantine de la Notation Neumatique de [’ Liglise latine (Paris 1907), 
¢. iii. I make what use I can of Hagiopolites below. A few of his notes are given in Du Cange 
Gloss. med. ef inf. Grace. 

4 Cf. Thibaut, of. cit, p. 29. 
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leading phrases, and especially the ends of periods, are ornamented with 
vocal flourishes. To-day this is wholly a matter of tradition ; and it is 
easy to infer either that we have here a relic of ancient Greek pitch-accent 
or else that the Hebrew ritual has supplied the model. As the history of 
Byzantine music is virtually a blank until the tenth century, I am not pre- 
pared to give an opinion on this point. But one thing is certain: the semi- 
musical declamation of the gospels goes back far beyond the tenth century, 
as these ecphonetic signs occur in lectionaries of early date, and prove the 
antiquity of the practice. 

A fragment found in a MS. of the monastery of Leimon at Lesbos has 
taught us the names of most of the ecphonetic signs. The system has 
been discussed by several writers, notably Thibaut,) with the general con- 
clusion that the signs represent motions of the voice upwards or downwards, 
consisting of single or successive steps or leaps, but that they do not give 
any precise indication of pitch. They were in essence an aid to memory ; 
but do not give a complete representation of the actual tones produced, by 
which a singer, ignorant of the passage, might make it out for himself. It 
will be at once seen that this characteristic is shared by the ecphonetic 
system with the Neumes of the Western Church, for which a Byzantine 
origin has often been claimed. If the two systems had a common origin, 
their progress has been very different. For, while the Neumes kept their 
indefiniteness until the device of writing them on parallel lines enabled the 
exact pitch to be shewn, the Eastern musicians developed a system whose 
signs expressed in themselves exactly measured intervals, by which the 
progression of the melody could be made clear. Thus from the. tenth 
century, while the ecphonetic signs were kept for lectionaries, the musical 
parts of the service were provided with a more or less complete system of 
notation? The stages of this reform are unknown ; but it seems not 
unlikely that there were rival attempts to give completeness to the ecphon- 
etic symbols. One consisted in the addition of more complex signs, repre- 
senting groups of notes. A system of this sort, undeciphered at present, 
seems to have found its way into Russia from Byzantine sources. Further, 
these complex groups are found at many stages of the Greek notation and 
lingered on as subsidiary signs, whose meaning was already expressed in 


1 Of. cit. c. ii; ef. Gastoué, of. cit. pp. 4 ff. 

2 The MS. Laura A11 has passages of Scripture with ecphonetic signs and also hymns in the 
Linear Notation. 

3 Cf. Riesemann, O.v., d. Notation d. alt-russ. Kirchengesanges, c. ii. and Pl. 1. 
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the ordinary interval-system. The other movement, if it existed, really 
determined the future of the Greek notation, by selecting a convenient 
number of symbols and giving to each a fixed interval-value ; so that, if 
the starting-point of a passage was known, any singer who had learnt the 
notation, could read the music without possibility of mistake. Whether 
these two tendencies were originally distinct is quite uncertain; for no 
Greek MS. is entirely dependent on complex group-signs; while the 
simplest forms of the notation use the complex symbols now and then. 

Before a musical passage can be performed, we must know, besides 
the progression of intervals, the exact pitch at which each phrase is to be 
rendered. In the ecphonetic system this was of little moment, since 
tradition and the singer’s own convenience would settle the matter without 
any scrious loss of uniformity. But in a melody built up on a definite mode, 
with cadences fixed by ancient usage, some explicit indications were 
needed. In the fully developed Round System of Notation, which flourished 
from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, the interval-signs usually 
form an unbroken chain of progressions right through the piece. Thus, 
the first note being determined by the mode employed, the exact pitch of 
the others can be unfailingly deduced from it. Moreover, it was usual to 
put signs to help the singer at the middle cadences. These signs, called 
Martyriae, were the symbols of the various modes, and shewed that the 
melody, as given by the interval-signs, had reached the cadential note of 
whatever mode was indicated. Thus the performer on reaching this note 
would see that his singing had been right throughout. 

From study of the examples of notations earlier than the Round 
System (these are grouped together as the Linear Notation) it has become 
clear that the interval-signs do not form an unbroken chain through most 
melodies, This fact can easily be verified ; for, in attempting to trace such 
an unbroken series we speedily bring most melodies far out of the compass 
of the human voice. It has been suggested therefore that every phrase 
ought to make a fresh start from the original point of departure. But here 
again experience says ‘ No,’ and we are reduced to the awkward necessity 
of concluding that some phrases started from the original note, while others 
carried on the chain of intervals from the preceding cadence wherever it 
had been made. We may reconcile ourselves to such a view by remembering 
that (1) The Linear Notation makes virtually no use of signs denoting a 
leap of more than a third. An automatic return to the starting-note was 
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therefore the only way of making a quick move from the extreme parts of 
the scale. (2) Such leaps after middle cadences are common in the Round 
System, and must have been been a feature of Byzantine music. (3) Medial 
Martyriae are almost unknown. An occasional fresh start from the 
original note must therefore have becn a great relief to the singer’s memory. 
On the other hand an invariable return to the starting note would have 
been very tedious. (4) Such returns can usually be traced at the main 
divisions of a hymn where we should naturally expect them. (5) All 

* attempts to read the Linear System depend on the attribution to certain 
signs, of values belonging to them in the Round System. This is justified 
by the clear general likeness of most hymns found in both notations. I 
believe that the principle above mentioned is the only method on which 
this plan of deciphering yields reasonable results. 

I would therefore ask the reader to examine my transcriptions by the 
most obvious tests: (@) Practicability of compass, (6) consistency in the 
interpretation of signs, (c) preservation of the tonality of each mode; and, 
in particular, the regaining of the proper note for the final cadence. No 
interpretation can be satisfactory that fails in these points; and so far as 
mine here passes muster, I would ask the reader to accept it. 

The nature of the Byzantine modes is an entirely separate question. 
None of the interval-systems distinguish between tones, semitones, or any 
other intermediate interval that may or may not have been used. Modern 
Greek theory knows thirds, three-quarters and five-fourths of tones as well 
as diatonic intervals. But there is not a shred of evidence as to their 
existence in the mediaeval systems. I have therefore adopted the theory 
of Gaisser in my transcriptions. For details of this I must beg the reader 
to look elsewhere Should he decide against Gaisser’s theory, he has only 
to alter the key-signature of my versions to suit his own views. 


THE FRAGMENT AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 


The facsimile (Pl. XIII) will shew that the chief part of the fragment is 
a list of musical symbols. Before this come a few general remarks on 
musical theory. The whole passage is to the following effect :— 

1 Gaisser, U., Le systime mus. de L’Egtise gr. etc. (I have summed up his views in the articles 
referred to below). For opposite views v. Riemann H. Die dys. Nolenschrift, and Gastoud, 
op. cit. 
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Sv Ges dpyal rOv pedoSnudrov: With God’s aid: the beginningjof the 
vocal music. 

daval pév eiow £': Hyor S¢ réc- There are seven notes: four modes: 

capes, pécor tpeis* pOopal f° three central notes: two phthorae: 


mrdyut 8. four plagal (modes). 
davi a’ Note I 
” Bg ” II 
” oe » Ill 
we. » IV 
Ret a 
“8 ” VI 
»  C ifyouv Tedela » VII or final. 


(Here follows a list of the symbols with their names’: the latter 
are :—) 


I. dAdyov. 17. wlacpa. 33. katadBa tpopuKcov. 
2. yopydy. 18. rivaypa. 34. TedXacToOv. 

3. Werder. 19. dvatpiyicpa. 35. wngiordv. 

4. Xapmdov. 20. ceiopa. 36. Kévrevpa, 

5. Badd. 21. otvaypa. 37. Xopeupa. 

6. toov. 22. pera otavpod. 38. pdmricpa. 

7. ¢tipara (?) 23. odpdmopa. 30. mapaxdreopa. 
8. mapnyov. 24. Oéua. 40. TapakAntiKr}. 
9. oraupis amd Seftas. 25. Narpol. 41. Hyddur (2) 

10. dfeia. 26. Tpia. 42. vaya. 

11. Bapela. 27. Tévoapa. 43. Téracpa. 

12 dmrdarpogos. 28. xpatijara. 44. kévTevpa. 

13. dmédepya. 29. dn’ gow eo. 45. TpopuKor. 

14. dwdfepua. 30. dvo. 46. otpayyicpara. 
15. Ado pa, 31. pOopd. 47. ypovbicpara. 
16, pedpa. 32. HpidBopa. 


Explanation : The theoretical part is fairly clear. The davai or notes, 
can scarcely be anything but the notes of the octave. This use of dam}, 
like the classical $@éyyos, is confirmed by the practice of the Papadtke, 


? I have corrected a few obvious spelling mistakes in the MS. Dr. Rendel Harris very 
kindly revised my copy and made several valuable suggestions. 
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which measures in ¢@vai the interval-value of each sign. The ‘final’ is 
therefore simply the last note of the octave system, after which we regain 
the representative of the original note. The four Modes are the four 
Authentic Modes as opposed to the four Plagal mentioned below. 

The Central Notes or yécor raise a difficult question. We are told in 
the Papadike that each Mode has some other Mode as its zéoos : thus Mode 
Thas IIT Plagal, IIhas IV Pl. ete. In this way we get eight ‘ Central 
notes,’ and find no explanation for the number three here. A possible clue 
might be sought in the meaning of uéon. This was used in Ancient Greek 
theory to denote the central note of the complete ‘System.’ As the System 
was tuned at three different pitches at various epochs there were thus 
three pécac® It is quite possible that the author of our fragment is 
unintelligently quoting some older work, which referred to ancient Greek 
musical theory. 

The Phthorae are the modulation marks, used when any chromatic 
change or passage from mode to mode was needed. In the Papadike each 
Mode has its own Phthora ; and when a modulation was made into any 
Mode, the Phthora of that Mode was used: this in turn was resolved by 
the Phthora of the old Mode when the original key was regained. All the 
Phthorae are differentiated forms of the initial ¢. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing at the earlier stage of our fragment to find only one proper Phthora 
(No. 31 below). This must have been used for any kind of transition 
from one Mode to another. The number two has here been reached by 
including the Half-phthora (No. 32). Its meaning is doubtful. It might 
mean (a) a transient modulation, affecting only the note over which it 
stood, and not needing resolution, or (6) an enharmonic change less than 
a semitone. In Modern Byzantine theory such varieties are fairly common, 
but we have no evidence as to the mediacval usage. 

The Plagal Modes answer to the four Authentic Modes already 
mentioned. 

The enumeration of the degrees of the octave has not much apparent 
force here, but may have been used for some teaching-example to be given 
in a lost sequel to the fragment. There is of course no reference to the 
Modes as such; for they were never tabulated otherwise than as ‘authentic’ 
and ‘ plagal.’ 


1 Cf. ‘EAAn». A. SvAA. réu. KA’, p. 167; Gastoué, of. cif. p. 31. 
2? Cf. Riemann, of. cit. pp. 2 ff 
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The list of symbols is a document of the very highest importance for _ 
the study of Byzantine music. Some of the signs survive in the Round 
Notation with interval-value, others as execution-marks, In some cases the 
symbol is an abbreviation of its name, in others it is the picture of some 
gesture of the hand, used to indicate the rise or fall of the voice. A number 
of signs have been taken over from the ecphonetic notation, a fact which I 
will notice in each case ; while the oldest of all are the Oxeia and Bareia, 
the acute and grave accents, now given a fixed interval-value. 


Explanation of terms used. A sign has interval-value when it indicates 
that the syllable over which it stands is to be sung at some definite interval 
above or below the preceding note. The stationary signs, denoting 
repetition of the same note over different syllables, are classed with the 
interval-signs. A Hypostasis or Subsidiary is a sign with no interval-value, 
It may be mute, ze. it produces no distinct sound, but affects the length, 
expression, or force of some sound already indicated by the interval-signs. 
Or it may be an adjunct, adding some audible ornament but not reckoned 
as affecting the intervals forming the main course of a melody. <A note is 
subordinated to another when it loses its own interval-value, while the sign 
to which it is subordinated keeps its value. This subordination is called 
Hypotaxis, 

NL =Linear Notation: inclusive name for the musical systems later 
than the ecphonetic and earlier than, or unaffected by, the Round System. 


NR =Round Notation: the familiar system flourishing from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. In its later phases it is often called 
Cucuzelian ; but its main character is unchanged. 


Commentary on List of Symbols. 


(1) ‘Oligon’—The form here shewn is clearly a contraction of the 
name (od). It has no likeness to the Oligon of the Round System, and, as it 
stands here next to the Gorgon, it may have had some time-value. It does 
not seem to occur in the NL as an interval-sign. 


1 Gastoué, of. cit. pp. 35-7, in his list of Hypostases, regards as inventions of Cucuzeles many 
signs appearing in our fragment: they will now be recognised as of earlier date. His spelling of 
some of the names is faulty and can easily be emended from the data now before us, Fleischer, O, 
Neumenstudien, Pr. i. p. 72 also discusses some of these symbols. 
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(2) ‘ Gorgon.’—Quick sign, denoting a rapid group of notes, or a single 
short note: used in NR. I have found no examples in NL. 


(3) ‘ Psilon.—This must be the same as the Hypsele. In NR it is 
used with ascending step-signs to make a fifth or larger interval. In NL it 
seems to be used (a) alone denoting an ascending fifth, or (6) as an adjunct 
with no interval-value, but possibly sung as an ascending fifth, though not 
reckoned. The symbol is the initial yy. 


(4) ‘ Chamelon,’—This no doubt is the oldest form of the Chamele of 
NR. In the latter it is used with the Apostrophus to make a descending 
fifth or larger interval. In NL its use seems to be like that of the Hypsele, 
i.e. it affected the melody, by turning a second into a fifth, but was not 
reckoned as an interval-sign. The symbol is the initial y. 


(5) ‘Bathy”—This must be another descending leap-sign, the symbol 
S@x representing BaOd yapunrov. I have seen no example of it in 
use. 


(6) ‘Ison.—A stationary sign, denoting equality or repetition of a 
note. The earlier phases of NL have no equality-sign ; and in our MS. it 
is sometimes wanting. In later NL the hooked Ison is also found. This 
becomes the only form in NR, while the horizontal stroke becomes the 
Oligon, denoting a second upwards. 


(7) The word is doubtful, perhaps cv<y>Evyara, ‘parings. An early 
form of the Kentemata, denoting an ascending second, The single dot, 
Kentema, is not given in our list, though it often occurs in the MS. itself. 
Both Kentema and Kentemata are only used in composition, and denote in 
NLa second upwards. In NR the Kentema denotes a third or fourth 
upwards according to its position. Dr. Rendel Harris suggests that the 
original word was éficdcyata, the corruption being due to the misunder- 
standing by the scribe of some tachygraphic symbol. This would be an 
intelligible name for the Kentemata, which when added to a descending 
second certainly ‘equalise’ the progression by bringing the melody back 
to the original note. But, although the name may be doubtful, the 
‘meaning of the sign seems to me fairly certain. 


(8) ‘ Parechon.’—Meaning doubtful. 
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(9) ‘Stauros apo Dexias’ = ‘Cross from the right’—A sign for a 
group of notes: exact force doubtful. The Cross is used in Ecphonetic 
under the name teXeia to denote the end of a period, In our MS. a crossed 
Ison is the regular termination-sign. The simple Stauros is mentioned in 
the Papadike, but I have never seen it used in NR: in modern notation it 
is a rest, Probably the symbol here is a stationary sign with an appended 
Apostrophus, 


(10) ‘ Oxeiai.’—The Oxeia is the usual sign for an ascending second 
both in NL and NR. The double Oxeia, also called Diple, has in the 
earlier notation the same interval-value as the single sign with prolongation 
of time; in NR it has no interval-value but only serves to lengthen a 
note. 


(11) ‘ Bareiai.’—Two forms of the Bareia are here given. There is a 
third form like the second but without a cross-stroke. A double Bareia also 
exists having the same interval-value as the single, but prolonging the time. 
In NR it becomes the Piasma, a sign of emphasis with no interval-valuc. 
The same fate has overtaken the Bareia itself. 

As the Oxeia denotes a second upwards, it would seem natural to 
think that the Bareia denoted a second downwards. But examples seem 
to prove that its value was a ¢hird downwards. In support of this we may 
note that the Elaphron, the descending third of NR, does not occur in our 
list or appear in our MS.: that there is no other provision in it for a de- 
scending third, the repeated Apostrophus never, it seems, being used: that 
the antithesis Oxeia) (Barcia is many centuries older than the invention 
of our notation: and finally that the antithesis Bareia) (Elaphron might 
equally well suggest that one sign was a substitute for the other. 


(12) ‘Apostrophus.’—A second downwards, used in all stages of the 
notation. The double Apostrophus (Apostrophoi Syndesmoi) having the 
same interval-value as the single sign but longer duration, occurs, though 
not given in our list. 


(13) ‘Apoderma.’—Stationary sign, denoting a pause, It occurs in 
various shapes in all stages of the notation. Hagiopolites? classes it with 
the musical signs, but does not give its value. 


1 Thibaut, of. cit. p. 54- 
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(14) ‘ Apothema.—Meaning doubtful. It may be something like the 
later Thes-kai-Apothes (@és xal daré0es) probably denoting a short note 
followed by a rest ; if so, it would be a stationary sign. 


(15) ‘Klasma’—This in NR is simply a time-mark increasing the 
duration ofa note. In NL it has a double use: firstly as a subsidiary sign, 
as in NR and probably with the same value: secondly by itself with 
musical sound. In such cases it seems to be a compound of Barcia and 
Oxeia, thus denoting a third downwards followed by a second upwards. 


(16) ‘ Reuma,.’—This may have the same function as the later Hypor- 
thoe, 2.2. two descending seconds sung to one syllable. If so, the upward 
stroke, which is the Petaste (see de/ow, value a second upwards) is an 
adjunct devoid of interval-value. 


(17) ‘ Piasma.’—In shape this is utterly unlike the later Piasma. It 
seems to be used with sound, but to have the value of the Ison; in other 
words it may denote some group of notes returning to the starting-point. 


(18) ‘Tinagma.’—‘ Shake.’ Perhaps a compound of the Apoderma and 
Petaste, the latter again having no interval-value. 


(19) ‘ Anatrichisma..—This seems to mean a sign that ‘makes your 
hair stand on end’! A group of ascending notes. Hagiopolites has a 
note on this sign, to which he attributes musical sound. ‘Three Oxeiai 
with two Kentemata make up the Anatrichisma’—‘ Again two Apostrophi 
with two Oxeiai and two Kentemata, either above or below, are also called 
Anatrichisma.’' This seems to suggest that Hagiopolites regarded this 
sign as denoting either of two groups, with different values, but each 
containing several ascending notes. In NR the symbol is not known to 
exist. Its appearance would suggest a threefold Petaste, which would so 
far agree with the threefold Oxeia given by Hagiopolites. 


(20) ‘Seisma.’—Another ‘Shake.’ In the first case the Diple is sub- 
ordinated to the Oxeia, and in the second the double Bareia is subordinated 
to the Apostrophus so that the interval-value of both groups is the same— 
a note upwards and one downwards. 


(21) ‘Synagma’—In NR this is merely a slur. Its force in the 


earlier system is doubtful. 
2 Thibaut, of. cit. p. 53- 
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(22) A combination of 21 and 9. Meaning uncertain. 


(23) ‘Ouranisma,’ te. A ‘going up to Heaven.’ Doubtless a group 
consisting of Oxeia and two Petastai. 


(24) ‘Thema ’—Called in NR Thema Haploun. There it is a Great 
Hypostasis merely summarising a group already fully indicated by 
the interval-signs. In our system it stands alone and seems to denote an 
ascending and descending group of notes. The symbol is an abbreviation 
of the name—6y for Aéua. 


(25) (26) (27) In spite of grammar, I think all these belong together. 
The ‘ Laimos’ or ‘ Neck’ seems to be an Oxeia with an appended Apostro- 
phus, the latter having no interval-value. The repeated Laimoi very rarely 
occur in NL, but look like a reminiscence of the ecphonetic system, where 
a similar sign is called Kremaste. 


(28) (29) (30) ‘Kratemata’—The Kratema denotes a ‘ holding’ of the 
note, In the present case itis not a sign but merely a name for a group 
of notes, one of which is senuto, This is sufficiently expressed by the Diple 
and Apostrophoi Syndesmoi. The meaning of Exo and Eso is however by 
no means clear: usually it is assumed that Exo denotes progression 
upwards, and Eso downwards, z.¢. ‘inwards’ towards the keynote. But it is 
not easy to see the relevance of this here. (31) and (32) have already 
been discussed. 


(33) ‘Kataba Tromikon.—This again is a relic of the Ecphonetic 
system. It denotes a group containing an Ison, some descending notes and 
a tremolo, No example of the entire group is known tome in NL. The 
downward stroke is like the Hyporrhoe (used later for two descending 
seconds), But this would probably lose its interval-value by being tacked on 
to the Ison. 


(34) ‘ Pelaston.’—This has no likeness to the sign in NR of this name. 
It must be a group, made up perhaps of an Oxeia and two Apostrophi, all 
keeping their value, 


(35) ‘ Psephiston.’—In the ecphonetic system the small hooks occurring 
together in groups up to five in number, are distinguished in shape from 
the Apostrophus, and called tzdxprocs. 
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It is by no means clear whether this distinction is carried over into 
NL. In that case the Psephiston would be a mark of separation, and the 
similar collocation of small hooks under Nos. 33 and 44 would have no 
musical sound. But in our fragment there is hardly a visible distinction 
between this little hook and the Apostrophus ; so 1 am inclined to think 
that no difference was intended. Instances do not help us; for the 
use of successive (superimposed) Apostrophi does not seem to hold in 
our MS. or in the older NL, though it is common in later phases and 
in NR. 

The sign called Psephiston in NR is a stress-mark quite unlike what 
we have here. 


(36) ‘Konteuma,.’"—Perhaps a compound of Oxeia and Bareia, the 
latter being an appendage without interval-value (cf. 44 below). 


(37) ‘Choreuma.’—This seems to be a group made up of Double 
Bareia, Klasma, and Tinagma. Its name from yopevw ‘to dance’ suggests 
some light up-and-down motion. 


(38) ‘ Rapisma’=‘ Box on the ear’! It does not seem to occur in our 
MS. but is found in some of the more elaborate Linear notations of later 
date. Meaning uncertain. 


(39) ‘ Parakalesma.’—Used in NR as a subsidiary, probably a slur. 
Its meaning in NL is doubtful, but it may be a group-sign. 


(40) ‘ Parakletike’—This looks like a twofold Petaste, with an 
appended Bareia. When standing alone it seems to have the value of an 
ascending third. When used asa subsidiary, it usually marks the begin- 
ning of a phrase, and may represent the sign later called Enarxis. In such 
cases it would have no sound. In NR both Parakletike and Enarxis are 
subsidiary signs. 


(41) This word may be meant for #yddw=xydésov, diminutive of 
#yos =a ‘little sound.’ (Such diminutive forms are common in Byzantine 
Greek, eg. in Prodromus, and the Chronicle of the Morea.) A subsidiary 
sign of doubtful meaning. 


(42) ‘ Nana.’—This is the Martyria of Mode III. Its occurrence at 
this date, when the Modes were represented usually by numbers, is 
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remarkable. The word may have some connexion with the mediaeval 
Parallage or vocalisation of the modes. 


(43) ‘Petasma.’—The shape of this sign leaves no room for doubt 
that it is the same as the later Petaste, and therefore an ascending 
second, 


(44) ‘ Konteuma.’—This is a second form of the sign, the former hav- 
ing already been given under No. 36. What we have here seems to be the 
converse, the Bareia keeping its value, while the Oxeia is an appendage. 
If so the Apostrophi might be a kind of gloss. But as stated under No. 35, 
it is not certain that these are Apostrophi at all. 

There seems to be a third form of Konteuma, looking like a Petaste 
with a much longer down-stroke: this also seems to have the value of 
Bareia. An example of it occurs later. 


(45) ‘Tromikon.’—This is quite unlike the Tromikon of NR, which 
probably denotes a passing shake. The symbol before us looks like a 
threefold Petaste, an interpretation which its use tends to confirm. 


(46) ‘Strangismata, zc. ‘Sounds wrung out.’ This seems not to be 
used alone, and may be an expression-mark. 


(47) ‘Gronthismata,’ ze. ‘Fisticuffs.’ I have seen no example in 
use, 


APPLICATION OF THE DATA TO THE DECIPHERMENT OF 
BYZANTINE NEUMES. 


The knowledge of the interval-values of all the signs would still not be 
enough to enable us to read the music unless we knew what the Laws of 
Subordination were. In the Round Notation these are so complicated that 
without the Papadike it would have taken endless time to make them out, 
and the result would have seemed so far-fetched that many readers would 
probably have doubted it. But for the Linear system we have no instruc- 
tions whatever, and are reduced to the most tedious methods of experiment, 
the outcome of which is still largely hypothetical. 


1 Cf. Riemann, H., Ze/ftschr. d. internat. Musikgesellsch, 1913, p. 273. 
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I am led to adopt the following as the laws of Hypotaxis in the 
Linear System :— 

(1) An ascending sign placed below the Ison becomes subordinate. 
This as in NR. 

(2) There is no proof that here, as in NR,a descending sign could 
annul an ascending. In such combinations both signs keep their value. 

(3) Diple under Oxeia or Petaste, and Double Bareia under Apostro- 
phus or Hyporrhoe become subordinate. The simple Bareia probably obeys 
the same law. In NR Diple and Bareia are subsidiary signs, so we are not 
surprised to find them liable to subordination at this early stage. 

(4) It is uncertain whether the Apostrophus placed under the Bareia 
(ze. in the reverse of the last case) is annulled or not. The Bareia certainly 
counts, 

What happens to a subordinated sign is another moot point. Possibly 
it was heard as a grace-note, and I have generally shewn it as such, 


EXPLANATION OF FACSIMILES. 


The first specimen is not from the same MS. as our fragment, but 
from the older and simpler system of Laura B 32. In this MS, the Ison is 
hardly ever used, a blank being left over a syllable bearing the repeated 
note. At the end of each main division a dot is put. Otherwise the simpler 
signs are used precisely as in Laura T' 67.1 

The MS. is a parchment octavo Hirmologium. It contains in 312 
leaves the Hirmi arranged by modes, with most of the hymnodists’ names. 
The writing is fairly neat but full of mistakes in spelling. The accents are 
put in below the neumes, a source of some confusion. Also, the musical 
signs are often not written directly over the vowels to which they belong, 
but to one side, sometimes even over a space between two words. This I 
consider to have been pure carelessness. We have to guess as well as 
possible to which syllable such signs belong. 


1 Riemann, af. cit. Pls, I.-ITI. gives six pages of this MS. in facsimile. But, as there is 
considerable scope for variety of reading, a discussion of them would take us too far. Riemann’s 
method of transcription seems to me erroneous and usually lands him on a wrong cadential note. 
(His suggestion on p. 57 that the fiza/ Ison or dot may have a special value, é.¢. a mere return 
to the starting note, cannot, I think, be accepted.) 
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I photographed a number of pages in Sept. 1912, and my first 
example is an exact copy of a bromide print taken direct from the MS. 

The extract (Fig. 1) chosen gives the first three Hirmi of the great 
Canon for Easter by S. John of Damascus. Neale’s translation (Hymns 
A. and M,. 132) has made the hymn known to English readers. Like most 
Canons this one has no second ode. The question of rhythm I do not ” 
mean to discuss here, as ] have already given what seem to me the likeliest 
views on it! It must be remembed that the Byzantine notation did not 
provide exact indications of time and some discretion may very well have 
been left to the singer. So, ifwe regard my scheme asa fair approxima- 
tion, I think we shall not be seriously mistaken. This canon is in Mode I, 
which, according to Gaisser’s theory® (to my mind the most probable) 
would need two flats in the signature. A modern version given by 
W. Christ and Paranikas® has only one flat. But it must be added that 
modern practice usually flattens Z by }-tone when the melody descends. 

Where the progression seems to require a return to the starting note, 
I put a wavy line, This is needed three times in the first extract, It is 
satisfactory when it involves a skip of at least a fourth, either to the next 
note sung or to that denoted by the ensuing sign. 

The signs used are simple, and will be readily understood from what 
has been said. In Ode I, over the last syllable of otpavdy, is a form of 
Apoderma (pause). In Ode III, over dX’, is a sign of unknown namie, 
evidently marking a very slight pause or rallentando, so slight that the 
transcription can hardly express it. Some MSS,, eg. Sinai 1219, make 
very free use of this sign. 

The next specimen is given in facsimile from my own photograph 
(Pl. XIV). It contains the first ode of the Canon for Pentecost by 
S. John of Damascus. The original had no second ode, but one is here 
supplied by an unknown hand. The metre in each ode is different. The 
first is in quantitative iambics, the second in the usual rhythmical prose. 
It is very doubtful how these iambic odes were treated for musical 
purposes. Possibly each line was a double colon. Quantity had no place 

1 See my articles Bys. Zeitschr. xx. 433-440: Musical Antiguary, 1911, 90, 156 ff. 

? Les Heirmoi de Pigques(Rome, 1905). This important work contains a full discussion of the 
rhythm and tonality of this very Canon according to the Round System. 
; 3 Anthologia, 218 (Text) and CXXX (melody): my version is given with ove flat to match 


theirs. 
« Text in Christ-Paranikas, Antho/, 213. 
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in the spoken tongue of the day, and the accent usually coincided with 
the musical stress. 1 have therefore merely indicated a plain-song rhythm 
in Ode I, though Ode II falls easily into the common 4-beat time. 
S. John could write good poetry, as his Easter canon proves; but these 
iambic odes, with their obsolete metre and archaic diction, are purely 
scholastic exercises. 


S. John of Damascus, Canon for Pentecost. (Cod. Laur. B. 32, f. 113). 
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The first ode can be read easily. In the second there appears after 
apopyras the sign called Homonion indicating repetition, and necessitating 
a return in this case to the lower starting-note of Mode IV. The repe- 
tition is not always exact. The first sign over GeoXoyous is the Parakletike 
(No. 40 in the list given above), The division of certain of the ver- 
sicles is a licence that may be allowed when the number of syllables is 
excessive. 
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I next give four short hymns from the MS, Laura I 67, with which 
our Treatise is bound up. On the adjoining page appear the first two 
Stichera Anastasima, The text and music, as given in our MS., differ 
greatly from the later and better known forms. I append the words below. 
In the illustrations 1 number each fifth bar for reference. We must 
note :—in the first hymn in Fig. 2: bar 5, here I read the supposed third 
form of the Konteuma (No, 44) already mentioned.1 Bar 12, Stauros apo 
Dexias (No. 9), and again in bar 16, The final cross is probably a 
prolonged Ison, and has exactly the same force as the space followed 
by a dot in the older MS. In the second ode, bar 4, Pelaston (No. 34) 
and Ouranisma (No. 23). Bar 15, Laimos (No, 35). Bar 18, Apothema 
(No, 14). 


Lriynpa dvactdcia:* Hyos a’. (Music, Fig. 2.) 


(1) EddpavOnre, otpavol <*> cadricate ta Bepéda ris ys * Borjoare 
7a Spy eippocivny * iSov yap 6 ’Eppavovid * Tas dyaptlas jpav * 7O 
aravp® Tpoorrwce * xal fwhv o Sid0ds * Odvatov evéxpwoe * tov Addy 
dvaoriicas os piddvOpwros. 

(2) 7@ cape éxovclws * cravpwbévte Se Huds * waBdvre wal rapévte 
* wal dvacrdyts éx vexpav * Bojowpey Xéyovtes * orrprkov dpPodokia <*> 
tiw exednolav Lou, Xpioré. * wad eiprvevoov tiv Coty judv * ds dyads Kab 
hirdvOpwrros. 


1 The MS. is rather blurred just here ; so that my view of it cannot claim to be at all certain. 
® For these hymns and their place in the service, cf. Neale, J. M., History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, vol. ii, pp. 915 ff. 
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Fig. 3 contains hymns firstly for Low Sunday, secondly for Ascension. 
In the first hymn, bar 20, the Chamele does not perhaps denote a further 
drop of a fifth, but merely shews that we are a fifth below the starting- 
note, The same applies to the second hymn, bar 4. In the following 
bar the Ouranisma recurs. Bar 7, Hypsele apparently with interval-value: 
so in bar 9, Bar 8, Homoion: in bar 9 I have emended the MS. to 
make the passages match. Bar 10, Kataba-Tromikon (No. 33). It will 
be understood that the small notes answer to the subordinate signs and 
do not affect the chain of intervals. 


Idiomelon for Low Sunday Model. (Music, Fig. 3.) 
MeO" sjuépas dnt <*> rijs éyépceds Lov, Kipe * GhOns tots pabyrais 
You * & rér@ 0b Foav curnypévor * Kad Gavijoas adtois * elpijny ipiv * 76 
amorotvre pabnrh <*> tas xeipas bméderEas * kal Thy &ypavtov mrevpay * 
6 &é weaGels Boa Sor * 6 Kijptos pou xai 6 eds pour Sofa Sou. 


Idiomelon for Ascension Day Mode Il. plagal. (Music, ibid.) 
Kupee, tH off dvadier * éEerddynoav ta XepouPip * Oewprjcavrd Le 
tov Ocdy * ext vehedav dvepydpevov * tov én’ airy xabetopevov * kal 
bokdfouer Se Ore ypnorov td reds Tov: Soka Lor. 


Finally I must repeat that all transcriptions from the Linear Notations 
are tentative, and that nothing is claimed for my theories beyond a higher 
degree of probability than seems to belong to any view hitherto put 
forward. The reader, by referring to the works already quoted and 
comparing other methods of decipherment with mine, can easily form 
his own judgment, and spare me the thankless task of attacking the 
conclusions of other writers. We shall, however, do well to remember 
that less than thirty years ago the Round System itself, now plain and 
familiar, was regarded by European scholars as an insoluble puzzle ; so 
that there is no reason to despair of establishing principles by which 
the earlier notation may one day be read with equal certainty. 


H. J. W. TILtyarp. 


} Modern version, N. Georgiou, Doxastikarion, p. 629. 
* Modern version, #i/. p. 682. 


THE BAPTISTERY AT KEPOS IN MELOS. 


In April 1913, while at Melos, I took the opportunity of visiting the 
two churches of Kepos on the south side of the island at the South-eastern 
extremity of Mount Elias, The northern of these churches has in recent 
years been restored, and an account of it with a plan, has been published 
by Messrs. Fletcher and Kitson in the Annua/ of 1895-6.' This plan, how- 
ever, was made before the church was restored and before the collapse of 
the dome which made that restoration necessary. There are therefore 
certain points which need revision in view of the present condition of the 
church, and there are others which require an altogether more detailed 
treatment, 

The restoration has been carried out comparatively well. The main 
structure has been retained without serious alteration, but the paintings 
which were inside the dome are no longer in position and at present lie 
on the floor of the church in fourteen fragments.* 

In the apse of the church is a cruciform font built up of slabs set on 
edge, of which separate plans are given in the article referred to above. 
The plans there given, however, do not correspond in all details with the 
font; these details can be seen from the plan and section given here 
(Figs. 1, 2), made from measurements which I took on the spot. Messrs. 
Fletcher and Kitson say that ‘on three sides are seats, on the fourth 
towards the door of the church, are two steps down, and in the middle a 
well 2 ft, square.’ But these so-called seats are really the same on all four 
sides of the font and are all of the same type as that drawn on the plan 


1 B.S.A. ii. pp. 156-161. A plan, section and photograph are given also by Lambakis, 
Adsrlov rijs Xprr. “Apy. ‘Eraipelas, vii. 1906, pp. 34 s99. 
* In B.S.a. ii, p. 159, they are described as being in position in the dome. 
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Fics, t, 2.—(1) PLAN OF THE Kepos BAPTisTery. 
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(op. cit, p. 158) on the west side: that is to say there are in fact two steps 
in each arm of the font. The probability is, therefore, that they are all 
intended to be steps and not seats. The actual position of the well of the 
font is wrongly shown on the plan on p, 157: it is a rectangle and its 
angles fit in to the angles made by the juncture of the lateral slabs of the 
arms of the font, 

Reference is further made in the above article to the ‘drum of an 
antique column’ which ‘ serves for altar.’ It is placed on the plan, however, 
at too great a distance from the font and is really only ‘47 m. away from the 
edge of the first step of the west arm. This discrepancy, however, may 
possibly be accounted for by the removal, during restoration, of the drum 
and the changing of its position, But this seems to be unlikely, parti- 
cularly as the drum was thought to be an altar by the natives, and 
Mr. Dawkins tells me that when he saw the church in 1911, shortly after 
the collapse of the dome and before 
the restoration, the drum was certainly 
in a position corresponding rather to 
its present position than to that shown 
on the plan of 1895-6. As it is to- 
Fis. 3.—Deraits of THE THRONE IN THE bag hasan ad cath ronghly worked 

Kepos Barrisrery. (Scale 1 : 50.) drum of coarse volcanic rock, measur- 
ing about ‘68 m. in height and 1-25 m. 
in circumference (Fig. 3¢). It is surmounted by a piece of marble shaped 
roughly like a semicircle, about ‘86 m. in diameter. Both the material 
and the working of the drum seem to preclude the possibility of its being 
an antique column, in the sense at least of a column of classical origin. 
On the top of the marble slab at each side is the mark of a metal clamp. 
Along the front edge runs the following inscription : 





+ ATIESEOAUWPE PPONTIZEHMWN+ 


At present at the west end of the church against the south wall there 
are two slabs of marble lying on the floor, Each is slightly curved. One 
measures *58 m. in width, -61 m. in height and ‘o9 m. in thickness, and is 
decorated on the convex side with a cross and a conventional design in 
low relief (Fig. 36). The other measures *51 m. wide, ‘61 m. in height and 
‘og m. in thickness and has no decoration (Fig. 3c). 
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These two slabs fitted vertically on to the upper surface of the 
semicircular slab, meeting probably at a point on the medial line of the 
church. A fitting such as this is indicated in the drawings given by 
Fletcher and Kitson, but it is put to one side instead of on the medial 
line. Mr. Dawkins says that when he saw the drum, the marble slabs had 
been knocked off by the fragments of the collapsed dome, but that there 
were traces of mortar agreeing in position with the suggested arrangement 
of the slabs. 

The slabs would thus form a back, and the whole would be a marble 
seat built on the floor of the chancel and facing the entrance to the font. 
The rough-hewn drum may be either of modern origin or contemporary 
with the marble seat upon it; but this is not an important point as, 
whatever the date of the basis of the marble seat may be, the structure 
demands some such support. 

What precisely was the nature of the ritual in cruciform fonts seems 
uncertain. It may have varied considerably. The water for this font may 
have been supplied artificially from the spring nearby, and I see no signs 
of the font having been connected with a spring, as Mr. Bosanquet 
suggests? 

The cruciform font found at Trypiti* in Melos was similarly supplied 
from outside. The cruciform font at Paros seems to be of much the same 
type ; but it has a hole in the middle of the well-slab in which a pillar 
is fixed.* 

The Melian type on the other hand throws some light on a passage 
from Isidore of Seville ® referring to a fons ‘cuius septem gradus sunt ; 
tres in descensu,... tres in ascensu, septimus vero is est qui est 
quartus.’ 

There does not seem to be, however, any parallel for the throne in 
front of the font and there appears to be no doubt that the ritual varied 
in different places. 


1 Lambakis (of. cif, p. 37) recognises that this structure is not an altar; he calls it an 
ambo. 

* Note in 8.5. A. ii. p. 168. 

8 7.H.S. xvi. p. 352 and xvii. p. 130 and plan on Pl. V. It has since been destroyed. 

4 For the use of this pillar, see Dawkins, p. 123 below. 

5 De ech. officiis, ii. 25, 4, quoted by Bosanquet in B.S.A. ii. p. 168. The fioor of the font 
would count as the seventh step. The fourth step would be the floor of the font approached from 
two opposite sides by three steps, the total thus making seven, and so the fourth could quite well be 
called the seventh, though it seems a curiously obscure passage. 
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The plan of the church in the article referred to, places the entrance 
at the west end. This was before the restoration; a new entrance 
has now been made on the south side at the west end, the old entrance 
being built up. 

The second church has not been restored and is in ruins, 


S. Casson. 


CRUCIFORM FONTS IN THE AEGEAN AREA. 


THE Melian font described in the preceding paper by Mr. Casson is 
paralleled by several other examples from various parts of the Aegean area ; _ 
all have in common a more or less cruciform plan, one or more of the 
arms of the cross being provided with steps. Some of these fonts are now 
published for the first time: of the majority, descriptions have already 
appeared, but for the most part in publications not generally accessible. 
It therefore seems worth while to publish the series of measured drawings 
and notes given below, which have been made at various times in the 
last ten years. The series of fonts described is intentionally confined to 
the Aegean area and Constantinople; the references at the end of the 
paper will enable the comparisons to be extended to the whole group. 


1. Paros, church of Hekatontapyliani; overall measurement (east 
to west) 2°95 m. (Plan and section in Fig. 1). 


This is the closest parallel to the Melian font, and is built up in the 
same way of marble slabs set on edge. The steps are confined to the 
eastern and western arms. One has disappeared from the former and two 
from the latter flight; their existence and dimensions can, however, be 
recovered from the marks left on the inner faces of the side-slabs. The 
outer faces of these are decorated with carved panels with Greek crosses 
in low relief. In the centre of the font is a stone post, with a small socket 
in the top: the post was evidently used, like the porphyry column of the 
Lateran Baptistery, to support a vessel containing incense.’ 


1 Liter Pontificalis (Silvester, ch. 13) quoted by C. F, Rogers (Baftism and Christian 
Archaeology, p. 270): in medio fontis columna porfyretica qui portat fiala aurea ubi candela 
est... ubi ardet in diebus Paschae balsamum, etc. 
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This font will be fully published in the book on the church shortly to 
be issued by the Byzantine Fund. 
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: a, LONGITUDINAL SECTION 5 4, Puan. (Scale 1:25.) 

2 A plan of the font and baptistery has been published by Lambakes, Adriov Xr. *Apxatoh. 
“*Eraipelas, i. p- TIE {and in Monuments Chr. de la Grice, p. 8), photograph in the same 
periodical, vii. p. 39- 
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2. Constantinople, in front of Imperial Museum; length 2°57 m., 
height 1°22 m. (Fig. 2). 

This is a large monolithic font of greyish Proconnesian marble. The 
steps, four in number, are confined to one arm of the cross, the form of 





Fic. 3.—¢, Fonr (3) av ConsTantinope (Section); f, Font at ScaLa Nuova. 
? (Scale 1: 25.) 


which is not very clearly brought out. The bottom is pierced and the top 
surface shews a number of holes drilled to receive the attachments of some 
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superstructure, possibly a canopy or frame to support curtains! I interpret 
the holes in this way as some of them still contain remains of lead. Many 
are in the centre or arms of more or less well-preserved incised crosses, 
Six such crosses are indicated on the rim of the font by Lethaby and 
Swainson? and Rogers’ I incline to think that they were not decorative 
but designed to take the cross-shaped feet of vertical stanchions. Another 
cross is clearly incised on the inner wall of the font. The outer 
surface of the end away from the steps has been flattened and on the 
surface thus obtained has been carved a shallow niche with mouldings ; in 
the middle of the niche are marks of a tap. The mouldings are Turkish, 
and it is clear that the font has been adapted by the Turks as a cistern 
with a tap. It was formerly in the precincts of the Zeinab Sultana 
Mosque, to the west of S. Sophia. 

It is therefore probable that it served for the ablutions made by 
Moslems before prayer. Paspates thought it was the font of the Baptistery 
at S. Sophia‘: if this could be substantiated it would give a useful 
fixed point for the dating of the whole series of fonts. 


8. Constantinople, outside the church of SS. Peter and Mark (Hoja 
Atik Mustapha Jamissi) in the Aivan Serai quarter ; length 1°85 (Fig. 3). 

This font, a monolith of grey marble, now lies half-buried in rubbish. 
The photograph in Fig. 4 is from van Millingen’s account of the 
church, and the section in Fig. 3, ¢ is based on the measurements given 
by him. It will be noticed that the cruciform plan is here modified to 
a trefoil with a stem, in which latter the single flight of steps is placed. 


4. Constantinople, in front of Imperial Museum (Inventory No. 
2459); length, 1°60 m., height, 1°58 m. (Fig. 5, ¢, 2). 

From the plan and section it will be seen that the resemblance to 
No. 3 above is very close, the main difference being that there are no steps. 


‘1 For this feature in early baptisteries see Kraus, Aealencyclopadie der christl Alterthumer, 
Tanfkirche, p. 842; Rogers, Baptism, pp. 352 fi. 
2 Lethaby and Swainson, Zhe Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople, p. 82. 
® Rogers, Baptism, p. 329. 
+ Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit. p. 84: but the dimensions given by the Russian monk 
(fifteenth-century) for the font at S, Sophia are much larger ("Avrwsiddns, “Ayla Zoopla, i. 121). 

° Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, pp. 192-194; drawings of this font are given in 
Palgher’s Lglises de Constantinople, Pl, XIV. 7, 8 and in Adriov Xr. "Apxaod. “Eraipelas, x. 
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The horizontal groove in the stem of the trefoil, which appears in the 
section, is possibly for the insertion of a wooden step. As in the case of 
the big monolith (8), and for the same purpose, a section of the curved 
circumference has been cut flat and a niche sunk in it; the flat face has 
been decorated with a rosette ornament in the Turkish style and provided 
with holes for taps. This font was found in 1911 near Top Kapu. 





Fic, 4.—Font (3) AT CONSTANTINOPLE, after van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in 
Constantinople. Pl. LI below (p. 192). 


{By courteous permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 


5. Scala Nuova; ‘length 1°95 m., breadth 1°59 m.,, depth inside, 
‘98 m.’ (Fig. 3, 7). 

This monolithic font, seen and’ measured by Prof. Lambakes at a place 
called Boyalikia, an hour from Scala Nuova, is of the same type but with 
two flights of steps. Fig. 3, fis copied from-his sketch. Prof, Lambakes 
dates the font (but without giving any reasons) to the fifth or sixth 
century. 


* Aapadiens, Ol drrd"Acrépes rijs"Amoxadtws, p. 126, and Fig, 86, p. 128. A photograph 
was taken by Prof. Lambakes and deposited in the collection of the Christian Archaeological 
Society (No. 6415). 
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6. Karpathos; ‘height 1:20 m., inner circumference 2°10 m., outer 
410 m.’ (Fig. 6, g). 

I saw this monolithic font in 1903 lying in a field near the houses at 
the harbour of Pegadia. The sketch-plan was drawn shortly after my 
visit to the island from my recollections and the measurements given by 
Manolakakes?; it can therefore only claim approximate accuracy, but 
gives, I believe, all the essential features. It has a hole to carry off the 
water. 


8. Marmaris (Anc. Physkos), Lycia; ‘length 5 ft. breadth 4 ft. 
height 2 ft.’ (Fig. 6, 4). 

This monolithic font was published with two illustrations in an 
Athenian periodical of 1885.2 The drawing has been constructed from 
these illustrations and the measurements given with them (see above). 
The (anonymous) writer of the article says that the font was discovered 
near a wall and the remains of a domed building (probably the remains of 
the baptistery in which it originally stood) in March 1885, and that the 
Duke of Edinburgh had bought it intending to take it to England. It is 
said to be now at Sandringham. There is an inscription on part of the 
band which surrounds the cruciform hollow, transcribed as follows by the 
author of the article: EM! TH OIKONOMIA KYPIAKOY AIAKONOY 
KAIL AOYAOY TANMEINOY EFENETO TO EPFON TOYTO KAI O 
KYPIOE YAA=O! TOYE KAAAIEPFOYNTAE AMHN + 


From a poor facsimile given it is plain that in this transcription 
the spelling has been considerably corrected. 


9. Boseuyuk, Galatia (Fig. 6, 7). 
I owe to Mr. Hasluck a reference to a monolithic cruciform font seen 
here in 1553 by Dernschwam, whose journal contains the following 


1 Mavwraxdens, Kapratiaxd,’Athens, 1896, p. 41. 

**Aorip ris "Avarodfjs, May 4, 1885. The name of the place is here given as Mappopixh, 
a false form derived from the Afarmorice of the earlier British charts ; the later charts have 
Marmarice, both being attempts to render phonetically the official Turkish Marmarfs, The 
valgar Turkish Afarmarfs is derived locally (Cuinet, Aste Afineure, ili, p. 672) from Afimar as 
(‘hong the architect’). All these forms come eventually from the (late) Greek Mappapis ; the 
town is called /isco down to the middle ages (Tomaschek in Sifed. Wien. Ak. (P. HH. Cl.) exxiv 
(viii), 1891, p. 41). Marmarons occurs in the contemporary (?) Turkish account of the siege of 
Rhodes (1522) from which extracts are given in Afem. Acad. Inserr. xxvi, 7443 the contemporary 
Christian chronicler of the same event has Fico. 
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und hoch und tnwendig auf allen vier Seiten swei staffel hinabwerts 
ausgehauen, also breit das ein mensch darauf sitzen mag Dernschwam’s 
sketch is given in the figure. The font appears to have resembled the 
Melian example found during the excavations of the British School on the 
‘ Three Churches’ site. 


10. At Maito (Madytos), on the European side of the Dardanelles, 
Papadopoulos records that the French at the time of the Crimean war made 
an excavation in the hope of finding the tomb of Hecuba and discovered 
a cruciform font (cravpoedis KohkupByOpa)* As this is not mentioned by 
Lambakes who knew of the work of Papadopoulos, in his recent account 
of the Christian antiquities of Madytos,‘ this font seems to be lost. 

For cruciform and analogous types of fonts and baptisteries in other 
parts of the Christian world Rogers gives numerous references. A mono- 
lithic font with steps inside seen by Texier at Synnada in Phrygia (Eski 
Kara Hissar)® seems to belong to the same class though it is not definitely 


described as cruciform. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 


1 Ed. Kiepert in Globus, lii. p. 207. 

* J.H.S. xvii. 130 (plan on Pl. V). This font has now been destroyed by the islanders. 

% MéSvros, TarpiSoypadla Xpveoerépov A. Tlaraforothouv, Athens, 1890, p. 24: the font 
was found év r@ Yearly, where was formerly a celebrated church of S. Euthymios (p. 38). 

4+ Aedrlov rijs Kr. "Apxacod. “Eraipelas, x, pp. 51 f. 

® Op. cit., throughout. . 

© Deseription del Asie Mineure, i. p. 146. 


THE TSAKONIAN DIALECT.—I. 


§ 1.— INTRODUCTION. 


THE area over which the Tsakonian dialect is spoken lies on the 
east coast of the Peloponnese between the Parnon range and the sea. 
Its northern boundary is roughly the torrent which, rising on Parnon 
above Kastanitsa, flows into the sea near Ayios Andréas, its southern 
the torrent which, also rising on. Parnon, passes through Lenidhi to the 
sea. A mountain range stretches along the coast from end to end of 
the district, reaching its highest point (1114 metres) in Mt. Sevetila above 
the village of Korakovini. Between Tyrés and Pramatefti, the seaward 
slopes of this range are gentle and well covered with soil. Behind these 
coast hills there stretches a long highland plain, known as the Palaidkhora, 
which, in the north, is fairly well covered with soil, but gradually rises 
towards the south into a region of stony grazing land, and terminates 
abruptly in the heights above Lenidhi. The high hill of Orionda rises 
out of the Palaidkhora to the west and forms a natural centre-point of 
the whole district. Behind it stretching up to the bare rock of Parnon, 
is rough hilly country, cut here and there by ravines and offering but 
rare patches of cultivable land. (Fig. 1.) 

The number of Tsakonian-speakers at the present time is roughly 
about 8,000. Nearly half of them live in the large village of Lenidhi ; 
north of this dotted along the coast are the three villages of Pramatefti, 
Pera Mélana, and Tyros (with the neighbouring Sapunakétka). Ayios 
Andréas lies at the southern end of the plain of Astros, on the western 
slope of the coast range, about an hour from the sea. Kastdnitsa and 


Sitena are highland villages close under Parnon, whilst Prastdés is built 
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on a broad ridge further east. There are also small groups of shepherds’ 
huts at Sokhd and Vaskina in the Palaidkhora and a few houses at 
Phiiska, halfway up the Ayios Andréas torrent, on the south bank. 
The villages of Korakoviini in the hills an hour south of Ayios Andréas, 
and Ayios Vasilios about three hours south of Prastés are non-Tsakonian. 

The coast villages, especially Lenidhi and Ayios Andréas have the 
best land and produce vines, olives, corn, cotton, oranges and various other 
fruits. At Kastdnitsa and Sitena the soil is good, but they are too high to 
produce such things as vines and olives well. The hills round Kastdnitsa 
are well timbered especially with chestnuts. Phiiska is also a fertile district. 
The rest of the country is for the most part poor grazing land for goats 
and sheep. 

The Tsakonians are thus chiefly farmers, gardeners and shepherds, 
although many of them are engaged in commerce in Tripolitsa, Spetza, 
Nauplia, Peiraeus, Constantinople, and Egypt. Very many of the older 
men have spent their lives abroad and emigration to America is of 
course common. Those emigrants who return, as most of them do, have 
partially or completely lost the dialect. Moreover every village has its 
school, and with the daily service of steamers to Astros and Lenidhi, news- 
papers reach the district quite freely. Under these conditions the dia- 
lect is rapidly falling into disuse, and, although it still remains, at any 
rate in the smaller villages, the language of the women, and, as the 
schoolmasters have told me, the children do not know ordinary Greek 
when first they go to school, it is nevertheless only the oldest women, 
and very few even of these, who are ignorant of the ordinary language. 


§ 2.—HISTORY OF TSAKONIA. 


The ancient Kynouria! seems to have comprised all the strip of 
land along the east coast of the Peloponnese from the Argolid southwards 
perhaps as far as Cape Malea, and therefore to have included the district 
now known as Tsakonia, The Kynourians are said by Herodotus? to have 
been, like the Arkadians, the original inhabitants of the region which they 
occupied, and to have been Doricised by the Argives. According to Pau- 
sanias* they were of Argive origin, and the Argives, prior to the Dorian 
invasion, spoke the same language as the Athenians. 


1 Thue. v. 41. 2; Her. i. 82, 2 viii. 73. 3 iii, 2, ii, 37. 
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After long struggles Sparta succeeded in wresting Kynouria from 
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Argos, and was in possession of it at the time of the Peloponnesian War. 
1 Thue. v. 14. 4. 
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The Aeginetans, established in Thyrea by the Spartans! 431 3.C., formed 
no permanent element in the population, as they were expelled by the 
Athenians only seven years later. Apparently the Spartans lost the 
northern part of the district during the first part of the fourth century B.C., 
as the men of Phlius, who came to Sparta’s aid in 370, had to land at 
Prasiai and march from there over the southern end of Parnon.$ In the 
third century the towns of Polichna, Prasiai, Leukai, Kyphanta, Glympes, 
and Zarax were in the hands of the Argives,t probably as a result of the 
settlement made by Philip of Macedon.® 

The Eleutherolakones,® set free by Augustus from the Lacedaemonians 
of Sparta, originally consisted of twenty-four citics, and in Pausanias’ day 
eighteen of these, Gythion, Teuthrone, Las, Pyrrikhos, Kainepolis, Oitylos, 
Leuktra, Thalamai, Alagonia, Gerenia, Asopos, Akriai, Boiai, Zarax, 
Epidauros Limera, Brasiai, Geronthrai and Marios, still remained free. 
Brasiai? was the most northerly of these on the coast. The coast towns 
of Lakonia had already in 195 B.c. been made independent by 
Flamininus$ 

There are ancient remains in the district at Ayios Andréas, Tyrds, the 
Scala of Lenidhi, and Ayios Vasilios.* About three-quarters of an hour north- 
east of Ayios Andréas on a low hill by the sea are traces of a considerable 
fort or town completely enclosed by a well-made polygonal wall, with 
numerous large cisterns and a road cut in the rock leading up to the highest 
point, on which a church now stands. At Tyrds ona low hill running out into 
the sea are remains, in one place fifteen to eighteen feet high, of an enclosure 
of cyclopean masonry. A small shrine of Apollo Tyritas, on the hill of 
Ayios Elfas between Tyrés and Mélana, was excavated by the Greek 
Archeological Society in 1911." There are also traces of an ancient town 
on the hill-side above the Plaka of Lenidhi. Numerous ancient tombs 
have been found both here and at Tyrés. The [Avrreis of Polybius,! is 
undoubtedly to be identified with the ruins which exist close by Ayios 
Vasilios to the south. The ancient town near Lenidhi was probably 


1 Thue. ii. 27. ® Thue. iv. 56. 3 Xen. ell. vii. 2. 

* Polyb. iv. 36, v.20. ‘This probably means the whole of Kynouria at least as far south as 
Zavax. 

5 Paus. ii, 20, * Paus, iii, 21. 6 foll. 7 Paus. iii, 24. 3. 8 Livy, xxxiv. 35. 

® TIpaxrind ris "Apy. “Er. rot, pp. 253 ff. 

 Polyb. 4. 36. The name given by Pausanias (iii, 22. 8) is Pavia. 

™ TIpaxricd, 1911, p. 277 3 "A@nva, 1906, p. 553. 
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Prasiai, that near Ayios Andréas either Anthene or Thyrea, probably the 
former. The old names are preserved only in Tyrés! and Avyma or 
Avprroxdpsa, the local name for the district of Ayios Vasilios.? 

In classical times all the towns within the Tsakonian area, with the 
exception of Glympeis, seem to have been on the coast, and from the 
evidence of the few inscriptions that have come to light, more especially 
from the finds which were made at the excavation near Tyrés, already 
mentioned, the population seems to have been from an early date under 
strong Lakonian influence. 

From the second to the tenth century A.D. no direct reference is made 
to this part of Greece. Meantime the country suffered from the mis- 
government and excessive taxation of the Empire, from the great plague, 
and in the seventh and eighth centuries from the incursions of Slavs and 
Avars, These invaders were supreme in Achaia and Elis until they were 
defeated at Patras in 807. The Slavs on Taygetos were still troublesome 
in the thirteenth century,‘ and earlier seem to have held the whole Eurotas 
valley, but Tsakonia was not one of the districts in which they settled,‘ 
although from the place-names, Dragalevo and Meligu, they seem to 
have established themselves in the northern part of Kynouria. The 
modern name occurs for the first time in the tenth century in Porphyro- 
genitos,* who mentions Tzekoncs as being used for garrison duty in the 
Empire. Nikephoros Gregoras® says that in the thirteenth century the 
navy of Michael Palaiologos was partly composed of ‘Lakones, freshly 
arrived from the Peloponnese, whose name in the common language had 
been corrupted into Tzakones.’ Pachymeres’ records that the same 
emperor settled in Constantinople with their wives and children a large and 
warlike body of Lakones, vulgarly known as Tzakones, who came é te 
Mopéov cal. tiv Sucrxdv pepOv. These statements shew that the Tsako- 
nians in those days inhabited a mountainous region, as it was usual in the 


' Cf. Steph, Byz. i. 428 (Dind.) Tépos Aaxwvtxis. 

= "A@nva, 1906, p. 553. ‘Ihe topography of these places is discussed at length by Leake 
(Aforea, ii, 485 ff. ; Pelofonnesiaca, 294 ff.), Ross (Keisen im FPelofonnesos, 163 ff.), Curtius 
( Peloponnesos, ii, 375 ff.), and Wace and Hasluck (&.S.A. xv. 173 ff). 

* Evagrius, Ast. Eecl. vi. 10; Le Quien, Oriens Christ. ii. 179. 

' Chronicle of the Morea, 3040 (Schmitt), 

* B, i. p. 696. Most of these references have been collected by Deville and Thiersch, but I 
have verified them all. Others have been suggested to me by Mr. F, W. Hasluck. 

§ bid. B, i, 98. 13. 

7. Hist, Mich, Pal. p. 173 (Ed. Rom. p. 209). 
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Byzantine Empire to secure revenue by taxing the inhabitants of fertile 
districts, and to employ only mercenaries and the inhabitants of poor 
regions in the army and navy. 

More precise information is given by the Chronicle of the Morea, dating 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century, where Tsakonia is frequently 
mentioned. In the south it included Yerdki! Geronthrai, but not Helos, 
Vatika, nor Monemvasia, and in the north Dragalevo did not form part of it? 

The Chronide describes? how Geoffrey I. Villehardouin (1209-1218) 
invaded Lakedaimonia, then overran Tsakonia and advanced as far south 
as Helos, Vatika and Monemvasia, after which the rulers of Lakedaimonia 
and Amykli (Nikli) submitted, and how later + William II. Villehardouin 
(1245-1278) captured Monemvasia, whereupon Vatika and Tsakonia 
immediately offered submission ; but afterwards William was defeated and 
captured by the Emperor Theodoros, and only obtained release after three 
years’ imprisonment by ceding Monemvasia, Maina and Mistra. It was not 
long before Tsakonia together with Vatika and the Melingi again revolted 
but were again defeated and William’s army once more overran Dragalevo 
and Tsakonia, 

References to the various places of Tsakonia also begin about this 
time. A golden bull® of Andronikos II. (1293) mentions a bishopric, » 
tod “Péovros, and the villages Kacrdwrfa, Zivrfwa and vads rod dyiov 
Aewvidov. A silver bull® of Theodoros II. Palaiologos (civca 1442) 
exempted from the privileges granted to Monemvasia, among other places, 
Tfaxovla, which included ‘Péoy, pacrés, Kactavrfa and” Ayios Aewiéns. 
Phrantzes’ mentions IIpoaeresov, Aewvidas,Péovras and Siravas as places 
tis Aaxwvixfis which he secured for Maria Melissene in 1435. In 
Gastaldi’s map of Greece, made about 1545, the coast district south of 
To Astri, corresponding roughly to modern Tsakonia, is marked Sacania. 
In Marin Michiel’s report,® written in the year 1691, mention is made 


1 LL. 1937-8, 3166-7 (Ed. Schmitt). iJ 

* Ibid. ll, 2064-5, 2960-1, 4591, 4661, 5025-6, 5622, 6653. In view of these lines and more 
especially of the fact that Lakedaimonia is frequently mentioned in the Chronicle and never as 
identical with or forming part of Tsakonia, Schmitt can hardly be right in stating (p. 640) that 
Tsakonia was the general name given to Lakonia. 


® Jbid, 2064 ff. ‘ Jbid. 2956 ff. 

5 Miklosich and Miiller, Acta e¢ Dipl. Graec. v. p. 155. 
§ Ibid. p. 171. 

7B, p. 159. 


® Sathas, Doc. Jnddits, iii. 
® Adumpos, “Ioropixd paderhpara, pp. 199 fi. 
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of a ‘high’ and ‘low,’ é.e. probably a northern and a southern, Tsakonia.? 
The inhabitants of ‘high’ Tsakonia are described * as an ‘active, intelli- 
gent, faithful and hardy race, who serve throughout the whole Realm as 
couriers, and travel with incredible speed through the mountains from 
one place to another. The fact that the region between Lenidhi and 
Yerdki, which was part of Tsakonia in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, is now inhabited by Albanians, probably explains this distinction 
of ‘high’ and ‘low’ Tsakonia. Ayios Petros, now a large non-Tsakonian- 
speaking village two or three hours to the north of Tsakonia, is twice 
mentioned in this report,’ as forming part of Tsakonia. The bishopric of 
Réondas* is also mentioned. In 1573 the Tsakonians inhabited fourteen 
villages between Nauplia and Monemvasia.’ Réondas, the ruins of which 
are to be seen on the hill of Orfonda, was probably destroyed in the 
eighteenth century in consequence of Greck risings against the Turks. 
Prastés was a large and flourishing village of 400 or 500 houses and 
nine or ten churches, until the ravages of Ibrahim and his Egyptians 
in 1826, when the inhabitants fled to Lenidhi and the other coast villages. 
Very few of them have returned and most of the houses and all but 
one of the churches are now in ruins. 

The historical evidence seems to point to a continuous habitation 
of the Tsakonian area, without any considerable change of population, 
by a people belonging, like the Arkadians, to the earliest known race in 
Greece, Already under strong Lakonian influence at least as early as 
the fifth century B.c., the population, under the Eleutherolakonian League. 
probably spoke a sort of Lakonian Aoize, which must have existed in 
those days. The district has always been somewhat isolated and never 
attained to any political or commercial importance, even during the 
greatness of Monemvasia. The evidence of the Chronicle of the Morea is 
decisive against any large infusion of Slavs into the population. At 
least as early as the thirteenth century the name Tsakonia was applied 
to a large district which included the Tsakonia of to-day, stretched 
northwards perhaps as far as Astros, and southwards to Yeraki, and probably 


1 Jbid. p. 208, Il territorio di Mistri compreso . . . tra I’ alle et aspre montagne dell’ alta 
3 Iéid. pp. 210, 211. San Piero di Zacogni. 


4 Ibid. p. 210. Vescovi di. . . di Reondas. 
5 Crusius, Turcagraecia, p. 489. 
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also contained villages such as Tsintsina on the western slopes of Parnon. 
The district and name were also already identified with the ancient 
Lakonia, though whether by a genuine popular tradition or merely by the 
learned it is impossible to say. The population, which in classical times 
was mainly on the coast, centred chiefly round the highland villages of 
Réondas and Prastéds in the middle ages, perhaps in consequence of 
piracy, and has only returned to the coast in comparatively modern 
times. 


§ 3—BIBLIOGRAPHY.? 


The first important information on the dialect is supplied by 
Villoison,? who states some of the phonetic peculiarities and gives a 
few examples of each. He obtained his facts from a Tsakonian in Athens, 
and only deals with a very small part of the subject. 

Leake® has a few very inaccurate notes on the phonetics and 
grammar. 

Thiersch® first attempted a serious study of the dialect. He gives 
a short phonology aud tabulates the pronouns and the verb fairly well, but 
deals very scantily with the noun. He seems to have obtained his 
information chiefly in Nauplia, and the only distinction between the 
two branches of the dialect he records is the dropping of X before back 
vowels. His study includes a historical account of the district, and three 
very short and inaccurate texts, one of which is the Lord’s Prayer. His 
system of recording the sounds is very misleading,’ and his philological 
explanations are fanciful. He compares forms which have arisen by 
modern phonetic changes to the simple uncompounded forms of Homer, 
and he makes no comparisons with Modern Greek. His conclusion is that 
the dialect is essentially Ionic with strong Doric influence. 


1 There is no evidence for Deville’s assumption (tude du dialecte Tzakonien, p. 23) that the 
populations of the Argolid and Lakonia took refuge in the district and founded these villages at the 
time of the Slav invasions. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien, i. pp. 61, 62. Sitsungsber. d. Kais, Akad. d. 
Wissensch. in Wien, Philos.-Histor. Classe, Ba. cxxx. 

3 Prolegomena ad Homerum (Venice, 1788), note on pp. 49, 50. 

* I have gone through all his MSS. in the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris, but failed to find 
any unpublished notes. 

® Researches in Greece (1814), pp. 196-204 ; Travels in the Morea (1830), ii. pp. 505-508. 

© Ober die Sprache der Zakonen (1832). 

7 Thus he writes xayoxl (napd(t), rdoxa (wdda), Codp (reodpt), wdpa (x‘dpa), epdyxe and 
apILe (epdrdCe). 
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Deville! gives an excellent historical and topographical introduction 
with a good map, an etymological study of 374 selected words, an 
examination of the phonetics and morphology, and six short folk-songs 
with translations and notes. His material is more complete and accurate 
than that of Thiersch, but, as Deffner has pointed out, contains many 
mistakes of accentuation and phonetics; thus, he completely confuses 
«,« and x, and reproduces the voiceless dental and labial aspirates by rr 
and wm. Moreover he always spells his words in accordance with their 
supposed etymologies and not as they are actually pronounced, explaining 
the pronunciation somewhat vaguely in notes.2 He holds in the main the 
opinion of Thiersch further elaborated: ‘Tsakonian is the heir to the 
Lakonian dialect formerly spoken in the same localities.’ This Lakonian 
he assumes (with Ahrens, ii. 429) to be, like Arkadian and Elean, 
non-Dorian and of pre-Dorian origin. He supports Herodotus’ statement* 
that the Kynourians were autochthonous Ionians, and explains it in the light 
of Pausanias’ statements * that the Kynourians were of Argive origin, that 
the Argives prior to the Dorian invasion spoke the same language as the 
Athenians and after the Dorian invasion remained, with the Arkadians, 
the only autochthonous inhabitants of the Peloponnese.® He accounts for 
the survival of the dialect by the wildness of the country and the absence 
of civilisation. His weak point is phonetics,’ and he describes many 
phenomena as survivals, which comparison with modern Greek shows to be 
new developments. 

Oikonomos,’ a Lenidhi priest, gives a short grammar of the Len{dhi 
dialect, together with a fairly large vocabulary, a few songs, and a short 
prose narrative. His work is valueless philologically, but the vocabulary 
and texts are useful, though the spelling is very misleading. 

The newspaper articles of Marinidtis* and Nikolésis® are very slight 

1 Ltude du dialecte Tzaconien (Paris, 1866). 

2 Hence for ax'd he writes axxd (=aoxds) but for «dpa, exdpa (= eoxdpa), for ir'e, Erte (= dort) 
but for @avudr'e, Cavadrbe (= avydobn). 

3 viii. 73. © 

4 iii, 2, ii, 37, v. 1. 

> Inv. r Pausanias makes no mention of Argives. 

© Cf. p. $3, where, with reference to the change x>» before ¢ sounds, he remarks ‘cela tient 


sans doute A ce que pt et v« sont plus faciles & confondre que pa et va, Ho et vo, pov et vov.’ 

7 Tpappanxd ris Toroxwnis Siadikrov, Athens, 1870, published in 1846 with the title 
Tipayparea ris Aaxwvkis yAdooys. 

5 "Edypepis Propabdy, v, No. 232, pp. 249 f., 1857. 

® Jéid, xviii. No. 748, pp. 2182 ff., 1870. 
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and offer no new material, whilst the work of Mullach? is taken almost 
word for word from Thiersch, and that of Moriz Schmidt, although very 
full and conscientious, is based on the material of Leake, Thiersch and 
Deville without any personal acquaintance with the dialect, and therefore 
teems with inevitable mistakes of fact. 

Deffner, the only scholar dealing with the dialect who possessed a 
really thorough first-hand knowledge, wrote at considerable length: 
beginning with short newspaper articles on remains of ancient case- 
formation in Tsakonian,? the Tsakonian demonstrative pronouns ® and the 
Tsakonian p,* he went on to a fuller and more comprehensive study in his 
Archiv; and began writing a Grammar,® of which, unfortunately, only the 
unfinished first half dealing with Phonology has been published. Unlike 
all his predecessors Deffner was extremely accurate in his statement of 
facts, used a clear, phonetic system of spelling and classified the 
peculiarities of the dialect with great care and detail. But he was more 
concerned with proving the identity of Tsakonian and ancient Lakonian 
than with giving an objective account of the dialect, and in consequence 
gives far too much weight to doubtful etymologies and to philological 
explanations which are either improbable or entirely untenable, and does 
not in the least make clear the great similarity that exists in syntax, 
vocabulary and general structure between Tsakonian and Modern Greek. 
On the whole, in spite of much wild theorising, Deffner made out a very 
strong case for Lakonian survivals in certain phonetic features of the 
dialect. Hatzidakis’ in various places supports the strongest of Deffner’s 
points, and also argues in favour of a distinction between o and @ in 
Tsakonian.§ 

Deffner’s view was further corroborated by Thumb in an article on the 
place-names of Tsakonia,® which dealt very thoroughly with the subject 
and used all the available sources, Thumb clearly proved that the proportion 
of Slav names is extremely small, but failed to remark the curious fact 


\ Grammatik der Griechischen Vulgarsprache (Berlin, 1856), pp. 94-104. 

2 Nia “EAdas, No. 34, 1874. 

3 Jbid. No. 35, 1874. + Jbid. No. 37, 1874. 

§ Jbid. i. 1-54, Das Zakonische als Fortentwicklung des Laconischen Dialektes erwiesen, 77-87, 
Das Zakonische Verbum und seine Formen, 

* Zakonische Grammatik, Berlin, 188). 

7 Kinieitung, pp. 8 £. ; Mecavuy. wal Neoodd. i, 365 ff., i. 93; AZ. xxxiv. or f. 

8 Mecawwy. kal Neoedd. i. 635 ; TAwoo, Med. 558-561 ; "Axad. "Avayvec, i, 260-2, ii. 461. 

® Die ethnographische Steliung der Zakonen, Indogerm. Forsch, iv. 195-213. 
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that these place-names, apart from terminations and the dropping of » 
before back vowels, do not show Tsakonian peculiarities. 

Psichdri! and his pupil Pernot, class Tsakonian with the rest of the 
Modern Greek dialects, and refuse to admit any Lakonian survival. 
Pernot® deals in detail with some of the phenomena which are regarded as 
survivals by Deffner and Hatzidakis. Hesseling* brings forward a new 
theory, that Tsakonian is a mixture of Dorian and an Ugro-Altaic 
language. 


§ 4.—PuoNnoLocy.* 


I.— Vowels. 
a 


One of the most striking features of Tsakonian is its regular retention 
of the original @, which was preserved in all the old Greek dialects, except 
Attic and Ionic, but, apart from possible isolated survivals, gave way before 
the Attic-Ionic » forms in the Koize and consequently in the Modern 
Greek dialects which sprang from it. This a is found :— 


(a) In the fem. sg. of the definite article, zom. a, acc. ta(v), gen. ra(p). 

(4) In noun terminations, eg. roovpddra (xepars), Toolra (xoirn), 
yrovxa (ux), Nuva (Muwn), (6) epépra (KrAEHTNS), (6) Sepydra (Spaydrns). 

There are rare exceptions, e.g. for, TUX, AnoT? (AnoTHs), TOoUANK?} 
(rwdnrijs), but they are never peculiar to Tsakonian,® and clearly borrowed 
from Modern Greek.® 


(c) In terminations of adjectives, demonstrative pronouns, and parti- 
ciples, fem. wom. and ace. sg. e.g. kaxd (xax}), Cira (tpirn = Tuesday), rirevda 
(rerdprn = Wednesday), évdat (=airn), d8a (arn), eactpéva (Kabnpévn). 


1 Etudes de Phil. Néo-greegue, pp. xxvii. f. (Bibliothigne del’ Ecole aes Hautes Etudes). 

2 Ibid. pp. 52-61; Kevue des Etsedes Greegues, xviii. 270-276, xxiii. 62-71; Ltudes de 
Linguist, Néo-hell, i. 105 ff., 312 ff., 466 ff. 

3 De koine en de oude dialekten van Grickenland, Amsterdam, 1906. I have not seen the 
article itself, and only know of it from the short notices in the Aewne Critigne, 1906, pp. 396-397, 
Revue des Etudes Greeques, xxiii. p. 63, note. 

4 The Greek alphabet is here used with the same value as in modern Greek. The special 
signs employed have their usual phonetic values, 

5 crepix'h (Bepierhs = June) probably owes its termination to the fact that ten of the other eleven 
months end in -7, e.g. AeBdpt, Zorduks. 

® Modern Greek also has forms in -a, ¢.. Beddva GodAa (cf. Definer, Neoedd. Ava. i. 7, 
437 ff.) bat these are probably on the analogy of forms like unrépa, wyrépes. A few scattered 
forms which may be survivals are given by Hatzidakis, Mewawwyv. kal NeoéAX. i. 479-So. 
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(d) In parts of words other than terminations, eg. duépa (sjuépa), 
odpepe (onpepor), wade (uijrov), warn (urjrnp), dpapod (spend). 

(e) In some forms of -aw contracted verbs, eg. éyevdua (éyevvrjOnv), 
grate (pyrés). 

Deffner? gives also fut. active forms like @a dpdov, but these may 
have another explanation: cf. § 5, Morphology p. 170. 

Note-—In a few words a arises from ¢, eg. Edyou (tpéyo), dpayod 
(hpeud), paravolov (ueravord). 

e (¢, at). 

e regularly as in Modern Greek represents original ¢, as. It also 
arises :— ; 

(a) From -os and -ov terminations of nouns, adjectives, and participles, 
where these are preceded by a dental, nasal, liquid, sibilant (o, £) or 
i sound,? eg. xaonpeve(p) (kaBrjpevos), avde (dpros), xadéd(p) (adds), eadé 
(andor), eadvrepe (xaddrepos and -ov), dve (dvos), dypele (dxpetos -ov), Eucce 
(fjpecus), b&€ (d16s). 

This change ceased prior to the dropping of X (v. p. 147) before 
back vowels, hence «aXé, etc., not «aé. 


(2) Occasionally from 7 sounds, e.g. Sevaré (Suvaros). 


z 

m, €t, ot, s of Ancient Greek regularly become in Tsakonian, as in 
Modern Greek, an 7 sound, e.g. warn (uafrnp), relpou (omelpw), rolov (roid), 
of dbpotsor (of dvOpmrroc), Bir (piros), ir'e (derds). 

There are frequent exceptions, e.g. Eusce (iurous), xsovpe (yoipor), and 
all cases of » arising from original 4, cf. sub. a. 

v is also often represented by an 7 sound, e.g. dw (Udwp), OEE (drds), 
@vov (Aum), but these cases are probably borrowings from Modern Greek, 
vy, sub, #. 

-la regularly corresponds to the Modern Greek termination -éa, 1d, 
eg. vopia, povia, maria (umréa). 

ec occasionally arises from e, eg. tovyvvdvpeve (Eexuvduevos), rotpod 
(ena). 

} Grammatih, p. 22. 


? This remarkable change can perhaps be paralleled from Skyros, cf. Constantinidis, Styros, 
pp. 101 ff. 
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0 (0, w). 


The treatment of o, w is difficult. The cases where the o sound 
regularly remains seem to be :— 


(1) In final syllables, after labials and gutturals, where final -s, -p, or -v 
has been dropped: eg., d«‘é (deeds), xaxd (kands, kaxdv), (A)ays (Nayes), 
Fond (Oeppos), Ko7o (xéros), Uw (#Swp), for which ef. p. 147. 


(2) Where the o sound arises from another vowel: eg. Fdpact 
(Béppavers), podtOr (peSt8e), erpodoriia (dorpodeyyia), cvyvobia (avvvedia), 
Sypé (irypés). 

The cases where o, w regularly become ov are given under wv. 

Elsewhere many words retain the o sound: eg. dve (dvos), £ (Sdov), 
opod (dpa), mpaxa, rropeia (= road), Bote (Sdrpus), Bpovra (Apovri), vopria 
(voueds), «dana (oxddyt), xovéhgov (ywvedw), but many change to ov, 
perhaps under the influence of neighbouring sounds: eg. ypodcca 
(~Adooa), otpa (dpa), rotpa (crdpa), otxa (Ewxa), Aovardi (Nowddiov), 
ote (ddus), obpere (dards), cxodvde (oxdpsor). 

According to Hatzidakis, Tsakonian differentiated o and w about the 
third century A.D., keeping o as an o sound, and changed @ to ov, 
o becoming ov in some words under the influence of neighbouring labials 
and gutturals. In view of the examples given above, and of many others 
which might be given, of ’s which retain the o sound and of o’s which 
have become ou, the evidence for this theory can scarcely be said to be 
satisfactory. With regard to the date of the change 0, w>ov, it can only 
be said that, as Hatzidakis has pointed out, it must be later than the 
differentiation of v into ov and you ; otherwise the ov arising from o and o 
would have been similarly treated. 


1 (ov, sov). 
ov arises :— 


(1) From final -w, except where final -s, -p, or -v has been lost 
(a. p. 147): eg: Oa pdov (Oa dpdw), rdcov (ra érw), KdTou (KxdTw). 


(2) From the first » of -aévw, -éoxw verb-forms: eg. Outpovvou 


1 Thwoo. Medér. 558 fi. 
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(dutpave), eOvtpodxa (épitpwca), ovexotvou (hovexdvew), capotx‘ou 
(capovw), pafotx'ov (uatetw), paloure (ua fwros). 


(3) In the participial form which is used in the analytical present and 
imperfect (w p. 168): eg. éue dpod (6pdv) =I see; dus éyou (éxov) = 
I have. These forms are probably affected by the plural forms, eye 
éyouvte (éyovres) = we have, cue dpodvte (dpdvres) = we see, or by the 
feminine forms ¢opoda (dopotca), dpaxoda (éwpaxvia). 


(4) In the pres. part. middle both of contracted and barytone verbs, 
eg. axvoTawoupeve (AmrisTasvopevos), Opovpeve (Opmpevos). 


(5) In the noun terminations -wpa (-owa), and -wva (-ova, -ovn), 
eg. Tova (aroua), otpodpa (oTpdpa), rétcoupa (poprwpua), Prehgotva 
(cpevddvn). 

For the treatment of o, in other cases v. sud o. 


(6) ov (sou after 7, 5, 8, ¢, 2, v) represents in many words an original v, 
eg. xove (dv), youvaixa (yuvatxa), dyoupa (axupa), Boukt (Buti), Babsou . 
(Bab¥), éxod (ert), xouBdve (xvdveos), AyovKo (AvKos), yoda, pourdania 
(uvpraris), xovvivdou (xuvitw), pwovfa (uvia), povvdod (uvtdw), dngwuua 
(&8upa), ngrov«‘ou (évddcxw), xaohgyouré (kara evdurds), cyovKo (cidKos), 
cyotpou (cdipw), Sova (Spis), movpou (iudr). 

There are strong reasons for supposing that Tsakonian has here 
preserved the original pronunciation of v as « :— 


(a) The number of cases where ov (sov) represents an earlier v is very 
large, whereas there are comparatively few examples of other 7 sounds 
(4, et, ot, 9) pronounced ov. 


(6) Where ov arises from an z sound other than v a preceding guttural 
is palatalised, eg. yyovpe (yotpos), pratcotr (érraxolh). This is also 
true of words like roovps («ipros) = father, yyoupitou (yupifw), which seem 
to have come into the dialect with an z sound, and later to have changed 
to ov after palatalisation of the «andy. In forms like xiroupa (airupa), 
AaBovpr (AdPupos), todubave (t%yravov), which have their counterparts in 
Modern Greek, the ov probably also arises from an # sound, whereas in 
Ba®od (Bab0), Botxsoupe (Bodrvpov), éxot, and similar forms, the sov 
preserves an old pronunciation. 
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I1.— Consonants. 
A.—SINGLE CONSONANTS. 


(i) Dropped Consonants, 


Final -v, as in Modern Greek, is regularly dropped, but retained in 
such cases as tov domo (rév rozov), trav dtéa (rnv ta éda). 

Final -s became -p, which then disappeared except before initial vowels 
in euphonic combination of article and noun, e.g. troup dvos (rods dvous), but 
tov voue (rods voyeis), and in verbal forms such as éyouvtep Eye (Zxopev), 
and by extension éyoup gus (Ey), eLovp eps (éym ell). 

The addition of a final e preserved the p in the 2nd sg. of verb forms 
other than the present and imperfect. indic., eg. 0a’ pdpe (Ga dpas), opdtoepe 
(éwpdxes), @par'epe (dpdcOns). 

y and & are frequently dropped between vowels, eg. di (Xdédz), bo 
(dSwp) but gen. bBdrou, tov (tTpayw), dxpde (dyAdbes), Edo (Tpdyos), wouv- 
daria (uvprartéa). 

8 is dropped in rpotara (rpofara). 

Final p is dropped, eg. udrn (rnp), pl. parépe, tary (Ovydrnp), 
iw (dep). 

initial, and medial after a vowel, is dropped before a, 0, w, ov in the 
Lenidhi dialect, eg. épBoure, pl. épBa=shoe, yd (yada), pdryoua 
(udyouna), dod (Aad@) but v’ drrjou (*va Aadzjw), doo (ddoyo), Ka (Kara), 
dyava (Adyava). 8 appears for X in the three words d8a (d\Ay and @dAa), 
paBa (uijra) and KdBa (Kara). 

Intervocalic o. It has been argued’ that o is dropped between vowels 
in Tsakonian. 

(1) In futures such as 

Oa "pdov, Oa dopéov, Oa adrjov, 0a Ovov, which are supposed to arise 
phonetically from *@a épdow, *0a hopérw, *0a Nadijow, *0a bicw. 

(2) In the fem. sg. of the pres. part. act. eg. opovda, Bada, which are 
said to represent earlier 6podca, Badovca. 

(3) In the at of the 3rd pl. aor. ind. act. and pass. and the ot of the 
3rd pl. of active futures, eg. dpdxai (éwpdxact), wpat'ai (*dpacbact), Ca 
ypayrot (84 ypdyyast). 

2 Deffner, Grammatik, pp. 47, 125 ; Deville, Bude dit dial, Tzak. p. 76. 
L2 
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(4) In the two words cited by Deffner, roepai(d)ja, (“Enpacida), and 
papai(r)a (*papacina).* 

As Pernot has pointed out,? the word £epatda is in use in ordinary 
Modern Greek, and also xafda, a word of similar formation, so that 
Deffner’s explanation of the words toepai(A)a and papai{d)a is very 
improbable. These supposed cases of loss of intervocalic o are therefore 
confined to the verb forms mentioned in (1), (2) and (3). Pernot regards 
them as due to dissimilation. Thus *épodca became dpoda on the analogy 
of the pl. *épodes which arose by dissimilation from *opodces :* futures such 
as 0a paov, Oa pape, Oa pan, Ba ‘papue, Oa "pire, Oa ‘pam, arose from “Oa 
dpdcw, *O4 dpdons, etc. because *Pa opdons 2nd sg, and *Oa dpacwot 
3rd pl. became 0a dpdns and 0a dpdwor by dissimilation and the other 
forms followed their analogy :* *dpdxact, *va moiwor, ctc. became dpdxai, 
va moiwi, etc. on the analogy of cases like *éypawai, va ypdyywi, which arose 
from *éypdyract, *va ypdxyoat by dissimilation of o.* 

The fact that these phenomena occur only in particular verb forms is 
as fatal to Pernot’s as to the earlier explanation. There is nothing in 
Tsakonian like the forms which Pernot quotes from Chios:° 6 Ilupxotns, 
700 IIupxodon, oi Tupxodcot, and oes (= aoces), but woco, wen. There 
are also three further objections to the dissimilation theory: (1) All the 
forms in which the dissimilation is supposed to have occurred are with one 
exception hypothetical and may never haveexisted : thus the fem. pl. of 
the pres. part. is dpodvde(p), like the masc., not dpoves, nor, as the plural, eg. 
of ypotcca (yaooa) is ypotoce, is there any evidence for an -es pl. of such 
words in Tsakonian ; the 2nd sgg. of fut. and subj. forms are, e.g. Oa 'pape, 
Oa motepe, not Ga ‘pans, Ga moins, and the 3rd pl. forms are 6a "pdm, 
Ga Troimi, not 0a pdwor, Pa roiwar; no such 3rd pl. aor, as éypayrai exists 
in Tsakonian, the form used being éypéBai ; the one exception is futures 
like Oa ypdypwi, Ba x‘pdrowi, from ypadou and x‘pdvdov (= oxdtw), which 
do occur. 

(2) In all the analogies assumed, it is always a small number of cases 
which causes analogous changes in a much larger number, instead of the 
larger number affecting the smaller, which is what one would naturally 
expect, and what does in fact happen in all well-established cases of 
analogy. 


) Grammatik, p. 125. 2 Remue des Etudes Greegues, xviti. Pp 271. 
3 bid. p. 276. + Ibid. p. 272. ® Ibid, p. 273. © Tbid. p. 259. 
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(3) In the one case, where if anywhere dissimilation of ¢ would 
inevitably have occurred, the future and subj. forms of -f@ verbs, it does 
not take place. Thus the future of youpifou is Ga ysoupicov, ba youpicepe, 
Oa youpicn, Oa youpicoupe, Oa yyoupicere, Oa youpicwi, and the futures of 
vupivou (wupitw), x‘pifov (= rive), Gavudtou are similarly formed. 

It remains then to find other explanations of these forms. 


(1) Fut. and subj. forms, @a ’pdov,. @a dopéov. The explanation of 
these forms lies in the general development of the verb system. The 
Tsakonian verbs fall under two types: 


(a) verbs with -xa aorists and non-sigmatic futures, 
(6) verbs with -a aorists and sigmatic futures. 


The process of development of the first type is easy to follow. The verbs 
are all of the classes which had -«a perfects in classical Greek, 
ze, verbs with vowel stems, ‘contracted’ verbs, and verbs in -vw, -pw. 
The verbs in -yw, -pw would naturally have a non-sigmatic future 
corresponding to the old non-sigmatic aorists, eg. zapaivou, 0a papavou, 
éuapdiga, meipov (oreipm), Oa teipou, ém'eipxa, apijx‘ov (alpw), 8a dpou, 
ahga ("dpxa). Oa Ovov, the fut. of Pov, shows a present subj. form, and 
has a -«a aor. Odea, Oa ‘pdov, the fut. of pod (cpdw), in view of 
Modern Greek ‘ uncontracted’ present forms like yeddw, yeas, yedder, May 
well be regarded as a present subjunctive form, and the aor. is in -«a, 
épdxa. From all these classes, together with such verbs as xivov (zivov), 
Oa xiov, éigixa, arose the type of aorists in -«a with corresponding 
non-sigmatic futures, which by proportional analogy created such para- 
digms as 


opod Aa hopéou épopéxa (hopa) 
Torpod Oa totprou erotmijKa (Eee) 
végou Oa véov évéxa (vd). 


The dialect did not object to present forms in the future, because the old 
present indicative disappeared before the new analytical form (v. p. 168), 
and to express the ‘incomplete future’ in verbs with vowel stems, 
‘contracted’ verbs, and verbs in -pe, it used a -vw present form, eg. 
Ovov Oa Oivov (= M.G. Oa opdfw), zeipov Oa m'eipvou, wroiov ba mroivov, 
opod Ga "pivov, popod Oa popivov. 
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(2) Fem. sg. pres. part, opota, etc. 

Tsakonian has also an aorist part. eg: épaxod, which is declined 
exactly like épod. 

In view of the accentuation, this seems to have its origin in the old 
perfect part. *éwpax-ds -via -ds. The two sets of terminations have been 
contaminated, and the perfect ending -oda (-via) has prevailed in the 
fem. sg. 

(3) -ai, -oi 3rd pl. endings of the verb, eg. aor. act. dpdxai, éypdBai 
aor. pass. dpdr'ai, éypdprai fut. act. Ba ypayrai. 

In the fut. act. of -d verbs, and in the fut. pass. of all verbs the 3rd pl. 
is in -, eg. Ba ‘pdvt, Ga ’par'odu, Ba ypaprodue. From this it appears 
that at some time the -v of the imperfect and aor. spread to all 3rd plurals 
in Tsakonian as generally in Modern Greek. 

At this stage the forms would be épdxayv, éypdBav, dpdr'av, éypdprav 
Ga ypdpav, ba pdv, Ba. par‘ otv, Oa ypaprour. 

The final - is probably due to the influence of elve and #hge, the 3rd 
pl. pres. and impft. of gue (eid), and the retention of v in @a ’pdv, 
6a *par‘ovve and ba ypaproive is owing to the position of the accent. 

The disappearance of intervocalic o is therefore in all three cases due 
to morphological, not to phonetic causes. 


(ii) Change of Consonants. 


mm becomes x before i sounds, e.g. xewvod (reid), xivov (mlvov), xnydde 
(rnyd84), xydvou (xidve), dxiorawotpeve (dmicrawépevos), xicov (dricw). 

There are many exceptions due probably to the influence of Modern 
Greek, eg. rote(p) (zrotas) mrofov (mote), couria (coumsd). 

At Kastanitsa and Sitena this change only occurs in xxdvov. 

z becomes « before 7 sounds, eg. xtyod (tema), xudiyou (TUMye), 
nudré (rugrés), xovel (xourl), guia (por), pxdvov (dridvo), xxlfou 
(yrite), mpaxyod (wrard), éx0v (érv). 

Exceptions are numerous, eg. mporele (mpéros), mparete (mdarvs), 
Exnvepl? (éxeivos), dordrixo (ddXovwrTeKds). 

Apparently 7‘ remained before 7 sounds, but became «‘ before ,a, sou, 
hence Sdr'vre (Sdervdos), but «°saou(d)a (orayar), «100d (otbdos). 

Both these changes, 7>x, T>«, are clearly later than the change «>To 
before e and 7 sounds. 

1v. p. 164. 
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« becomes ro before e and 7 sounds, e.g. baubdrot (wrapmdet), toolra 
(xoirn), &Sdroepe (ériyyes), but ist sg. fda, toapé (xaspés), toe (xai), 
toé(d)a (It. cella=house), youvauro (gen. of youvaiea). 

There is, so far as I know, no exception to this rule, except the « 
which arises from m and r. 

becomes @, 8 becomes 6 before 7 sounds, e.g. Outpotvov (dutpéve), 
ott (dgis), Oire (Piros), Sixo (Bn, Bnxés), cxadla (cxraPla), podid 
(peBids, A.G. épéBivGos). 

There are many exceptions to the change ¢<6, and the change S>8 
is only found in the three examples given. 

At Kastanitza and Sitena ¢ is kept, except in vv (vdpdn), odbc 
(6ges) and EaBia (Jadis), and 8 remains unchanged. 

p becomes v before 7 sounds, This change does not occur at Kasta- 
nitsa and Sitena. Examples are :—via (la), éve? (€uets), vorporye (uorpodoys), 
vupifou (nupite), vuySaria(apuySaria), dypin (dypipe), dfnvioure (afnutwrds), 
avidnre (duties). Exceptions are very rare, the most noticeable being 
pt (=povu, we) as Opposed to the accented form éviov. The m probably 
remained because pe is unaccented and the ¢ is always elided before 
vowels, 4g. ’ m@paroe, he saw me. 


p 
The treatment of p in Tsakonian is as follows :— 


(@) When medial and not before an 7 sound or preceded by a 7 or 6, 
it remains, as in Modern Greek, a pure trilled 7, eg. pda, Aa dopéov 
apaxyou (mparTor). 


(6) When medial before an 7 sound or jou arising from v, and not 
preceded by rt or 6, it becomes something very similar to a Czechish », 
often sounding like & and the following z, if unaccented and followed by 
another vowel, disappears, ¢.g. pou(A)dja (uovdapta), épa (épta = ficeces), 
xpada (xpuada), xpie (xpéas), x pitov (xpifw), xapou (xapvor). 


(¢) Initial in a few words, and more frequently after 7,@ or 8, it 
becomes 4, Z, e.g., ¢ivda (pita), ¢iva = mountain (? from pis, nose), éovx‘o 
(pbyxos), Féou (péw), Fapou (pddtw), Eod (Tpwye), tixa (rplya), Siva 
(rpirn), Bote (Bérpus), Edxou (rpéyw), Coda (Spis), até (a8pds), Epate 

‘ (Gpotpov). A preceding @ is generally dropped, eg., civaca (Opivak), 
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Sopact (*Opopacis) from *@opyaci, Ogpuavats), Sépre (SépePpov), cépou 
(Opépor). 

otp becomes ¢, probably through the stages, or¢—od, eg. ace 
(dope). 

@ becomes ¢ in a few words:—ocadrn, éarn (Ouvydrnp), vépe (Bépos), 
cepix'y (Bepirrr}s), cepivdou (Pepitw), onrivdov (@yrdbw), ondrved (@nAv«ds), 
vécou (yvé8w), ddécov (ddéBw), perhaps Saicou (*8aibw), ANanca (€dycvba), 
xpioa (xpv0%}), kacijpeve (xaOrpevos), and Deffner* also gives couo (Pepys), 
Féopuact (Géppavers), and coviyou (Pepuifw), but the explanation given under 
the change p > & is more probable. 

Pernot® explains vécou, ddéoou, daicov as being reformed from the 
aorist, xpica and Adwoa as due to forms xfrol and Aevios, and decides that 
@ became o in Tsakonian only before ¢and e. The forms xpioi and Aevior 
are purely hypothetical; the Modern Greek forms of vécou and édécou 
are yvé0w and ddé8w ; the Tsakonian aorists are évéwa, ddéxa, éSdxa ; and 
there are no other examples in Tsakonian of presents reformed on sigmatic 
aorists. Pernot’s explanation is therefore very improbable, The small 
number of these words makes it unlikely that the change 0>o was 
ever a regular law of the dialect, and the only explanation is that 
at the time when Laconian used o for @, a number of such words 
spread to the Tsakonian district, and have since become reduced under the 
influence of Modern Greek to the few given above. The examples of ¢ 
for 6 from Symi and Ikaria quoted by Pernot* do not affect the question 
of ¢ for @ in Tsakonian. 


B.—COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 


7 arises, probably through the stage rr :— 
(a) From o7, eg. rav dfeA)a (*eis ray tYésav =to the house), 
dvat‘alvou (dvacraiva), Todpa (ordpa), 
(4) From 9, e.g. &par‘epe (*&pacOns) 2nd sg. aor. pass., 
(¢) From xr, eg. Sdrure (Sdurvdos), wovr'a (vinta), Carer’é, past 
part. pass. of fadéyou (Saréyo), 
) A similar explanation is given by Hatzidakis, XZ. xxxiv. 103-104. 
2 Grammatih, p, 46. 


> Phonétique'de Chio, p. 313. 
* Ibid. pp. 313, 314. 


ius 
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(d) From x9, e.g. Oa der‘od (Oa Sey08). 

« arises, probably through xx, 

(@) From ox, eg. dx'd (donds), xwaxa (oxdrn€), Sumpovx'ou (Surdava), 
and many other verbs in «‘ov (-cxw), goux‘a (dioxn), 

(4) From oy, eg., «dpa (erydpa), wox'o (udexos), te‘ov (Irxo), 

(e) From yy in gove'o (Avyxos). 

m‘ arises, probably through a7, 

(a) From om, eg. mepou (ametpw), ém'épe (éorépa) = yesterday 
w dvdune (arovduros), 

(4) From yr in dot (4urds = dv mes), and perhaps in m‘oupréce 
(&umpocbev), 

(c) From yd in on‘axa (6upak) and dr‘aré (oppards). 

In a few words 7, 7, and « are aspirated especially at the beginning of 
words, e.g. xpeBdr'a (xpe8Bdrt), Kaubaivov (kataBaive), x‘lcca (rica), 
rot (10d), mov (ras), movvdliton (arépSw), x'oubo (kdpBos). 

¢ becomes vd. In many words, especially verbs in -f@, £ has become 
vd, probably through the stages 2d, dd, nd, eg. civda (pita), xévdou (xéfa), 
pouvdod (uti), ceplvdov (Bepitw), xovvivdoy (xvvitw)=1 seck, Spavivdov 
(*Spapife, cf. &papor), dvoivdov (avotyw). 

By becomes nig, probably through gg, eg. peigovueve (fevydpuevos), 
tetgouv (feiyw), Sovddigov (Sovdei(y)jw), cadrdhgov (cadrevw), vnoréigov 
(unartetw), Covdavéngou (fwvravetw), and all other -ev@ presents. 

pt, pd become vd in a few words :—dvde (pros), youdatx‘ou (xopraive), 
tirevda (rerdptn= Wednesday), cxovvds (cxopdov), xovde (xoprov), povv- 
daria (uupranris), dyovdayo (ayoptayos), m'dvde (smdprov). 

This is clearly later than the change vd > ng before 7 sounds, hence 
xovde not yonge. 

vd becomes ng before ¢, you sounds, e.g. dtig«Bdra (dvteB8drns), 
adéign (father, addevrijs), éige (“evrs, neuter of évdeps, dem. pron.), xahgyjre 
(xavdyr2), Kpohgrype (xpovType), Agive'ou (évddw), Sngrovpa (évdupa). 

px, px become ng in a few words :—diga (*dpxa, aor. of dpix‘ou=M.G. 
maipyo), eigaré (€pxatos)=hedge, éooviiga (“’rvpxa), aor. of covpov 
(cdpa), eigou (cf. épyouar). 

This change is earlier than the change ag > ndf before 7 and e sounds, 
hence dvdze, 3rd sg. of diga. 
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pb become ag before 7 sounds, e.g. coungl (xovpBl), hgiyou (éumri}yo), 
xoungixou (dxoupBa), éigixa aor. of xivou (rivw). 

This change is clearly later than the change hg > vd before 7 and ¢ 
sounds. 

fig becomes yvdf before z and e¢ sounds, eg. dvdfiyou (éyyitw, M.G. 
ayyifo), otpovdturé (otpoyyudés), erpavdtiyou (orpayyitw), avdfe 3rd sg. 
of diga, aor. of apix‘ov (aalpvw), éndfe (imperat. 2nd sg. of éigou (Eoyov= 
épyopevos). 

This change is clearly later than the change px, py> ig, and earlier 
than the changes wb > ng before 7 sounds, »d > ng before 7, sou sounds. 

yA(xB8) becomes wb in the verbs pbavou (éeSddrr.o, M.G. Bydto), 
pbatvov (éxBaivw, M.G. Byaivw). The intermediate stage was probably 88. 

KX, yA, 7A, XA, become respectively xp, yp, mp, yp in a few words :— 
ypotcca (yAdooa), xpépra (Kréprns), Kpaua (KAHua), mpaxod (wAarv), 
apdocou (rrhdrre), mpéov (wréw), dxpde (dyrabes). 

In many words & has become te, eg. tdroou (ra éEw), roryvvodpeve 
(Fexvvopevos). 

The phonetic features of Tsakonian, which have been tabulated 
above, may be roughly classified under three heads, according as they are 
‘a) entirely peculiar to Tsakonian, (6) common to Tsakonian and one or 
more Modern Greek dialects, (¢) common to Tsakonian and ancient 
Lakonian or the ancient Doric group of dialects. This classification is not 
exhaustive, but it is convenient as indicating to some extent the position 
which the dialect holds in the history of the Greek language. 

(a) Phenomena entirely peculiar to Tsakonian. 

Under this head fall the following changes: 37> before 7 sounds, 
t>x before z sounds, ¢>6@ before z sounds, 8>68 before 7 sounds, 
p>e under certain conditions (v. sub p (¢)), pt, pd>vd, By> ag, vd > ag 
before 2, sou sounds, px, py>ng, ub>ng before z sounds, y8 > wb, 
E> 10. 

Besides these there are the aspirates 7‘, arising from ot, of, xr, etc., x 
arising from ox, ox, yx, and m* arising from om, of, po, to which the 
nearest parallels are the double consonants rv, m7, etc., produced also by 
assimilation, in various Modern Greek dialects, notably in those of South 
Italy. It seems not unreasonable to see in these forms a further develop- 
ment of the tendency shewn by Lakonian forms such as dxxdp (doxés), 
aixyotva (aloyivn), drtact (dvdoraft), The forms at Symi spelt with 
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TT) eg. drrntos (dvale@nros) and the 1 pl. pass. in -erre for -eore, eluerre, 
etc., are pronounced with the aspirate 7‘, just as in Tsakonian. 

(b) Phenomena common to T: ‘sakowian and one or more Modern Greek 
dialects. 

k>7o, ig>vdf before e, 7 sounds. The same or similar changes 
occur in many places, eg. Aegina, the Cyclades, Chios, Crete, South Italy. 

The dropping of » is also recorded from Samothrace and Pharasa in 
Cappadocia. On Samothrace? apparently % disappeared before back 
vowels, 2.2. doyo (aoyov), Oéw (Bérw), yedoxao (SddeKarov), cad (xanrd), 
and became y (consonant ¢) before front vowels, eg. yettiyijroup (Acroupyy- 
cope), yipyios (iAtos), otryor (6Xor). Examples of the treatment of X at 
Pharasa,? where it is also occasionally changed to 8 or ¥, are dyas 
(Qaayas), eyo (iynrOs), Bo (ddros), Byo (Adoyov), Kd (add). 

The final -e after dentals and liquids instead of -os, -ov in Tsakonian 
may be compared with the tendency in many Modern Greek dialects to 
change @ to e under the influence of a dental or liquid. Examples of this 
are collected by Pernot. An -e in the final of some -os words is also 
recorded from Skyros.* 

The change of o, @ to ov exists, in varying degrees and under various 
conditions, everywhere in Modern Greek, 

The change of z sounds (¢, 7, et, ot, v) to ov under the influence of 
neighbouring sounds is also universal, although in some places, e.g. Aegina, 
in the case of ov arising from v and oz the pronunciation is considered 
to have been # carlier and never 7. 


(c) Phenomena common to Tsakonian and Lakonian or the Doric group 
of dialects. 

The retention of original 4, common to all the old non-Attic-Ionic 
dialects, is one of the best preserved survivals in Tsakonian, and, as it 
admits of no other possible explanation except that of survival from the 
old dialects, at once makes Tsakonian a likely field for other ancient 
peculiarities. 

Retention of v with the pronunciation ov, yov. It has already been 

+ Diddoyos, 1873-4, p- 467. 
* Conze, Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, p. §3 note and p. 54. 
3 Karolidis, PAworap. “EhAnvokarm. def. p. IIL. 
+ Phonétigque de Chio, pp. 138 ff. 
* Constantinidis, Styros, pp. 151 ff. 
6 *A@nva, 1891, pp. 101 ff. 
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seen that the dialect has a large number of words with v pronounced as 
ov or yov, forming a separate class from other words in which the ov 
sound arises by modern change from an «¢ sound (¢, et, ot, 7, v), and 
that in these words the ov, sou sound must have existed continuously 
from pre-Koine times. There is some evidence from inscriptions and from 
Hesychius? that Lakonian kept the original pronunciation of v. 

The Tsakonian final -p, instead of final -s, which is dropped except 
in certain phonetic combinations before initial vowels, has no parallel in 
Modern Greek. In Ancient Greek it is a strongly marked feature of the 
Lakonian and Elean dialects,? and also appears in the Eretrian form 
brwp dv=sres dv. Tsakonian probably inherits its forms from Lakonian. 

Lakonian alone of the ancient dialects changed @ to c. There is 
ample evidence of this in ancient inscriptions, in authors such as 
Thucydides and Aristophanes, and in Hesychius. Some of these o forms 
seem to have spread to the Tsakonian district and a few still survive. 

In Tsakonian vd frequently represents { especially in -fw verbs. 
This peculiarity is not found elsewhere in Modern Greek, and falls very 
well into line as a further development of the Lakonian 88 forms which 
appear in inscriptions, in the texts of Aristophanes and Plutarch, and in 
Hesychius. 

The probable Lakonian origin of Tsakonian +‘, a‘, «, forms has 
already been discussed under (a). 

From this classification it appears that Tsakonian has a large body 
of phenomena entirely peculiar to itself, a small number of phonetic 
changes which appear also in Modern Greek dialects, and a large number 
which connect it with the pre-Koine phase of Greek, more especially with 
Lakonian. In fact phonetically it is much more closely related to 
Lakonian than to any other dialect ancient or modern. At the same 
time it does not seem to have adopted universally all Lakonian peculiar- 
ities,s and the probability seems to be that in the first centuries of our 
era a sort of Lakonian Kozne, with some local peculiarities, was spoken 
in the Tsakonian area, that the special Tsakonian features, noted under 
(a), developed more especially during the period of isolation caused by 
Slav and later by Albanian settlements in the surrounding districts, and 


1 Cf. Thumb, Handbuch der Griechischen Dialekte, p. 85. 
* Thamb, of. cit. pp. 89, 175. 
3 The small number of examples of ¢ for @ points to this. 
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that the dialect has been for some centuries now coming more and more 
under the influence of the ordinary language, which accounts for the 
enormous number of exceptions to practically every sound law which can 
be stated for it. 


§ 5.—MOoRPHOLOGY. 


The Article. 
The definite article is declined thus :— 
Sg. Pi. 
M. F, N. M «FC N. 
N. 6 a To N. of Ta 
A. es ral) To { A. rou(p) Ta 
Tau (G. tou(p) 
G. Tov f ra(p) Tov 
| rape 


The points of difference from Modern Greek are a@ for 7 in the 
fem. sg., the loss of the separate gen, pl. form, the confusion of the masc. 
and fem. acc. and gen. pl. forms, the -p termination of the fem. gen. sg. 
and masc, and fem, acc. and gen. pl. forms} and the -: termination 
sometimes used in the fem. acc. and gen. sg. The tos(p) form in the 
plurals which is peculiar to Kastanitsa aud Sitena is probably due to 
the -or termination of the -os noun ace, pl.: eg. troup abpijrot became torp 
ad pnyrot. 

The indefinite article, as in Modern Greek, is identical with the 
numeral ‘one,’ thus:—masc. nom. and gen. éva, acc. &va(v), fem. nom. and 
gen. via, acc. via(v), neuter nom.-acc. gen. éva. 


The Noun. 
The noun is declined as follows :— 
Masculines, 
(a) -os terminations. 
Sg. Pi. 
(évos) N. Acc. bve dvoe 
Gen. dvov évov" 


1 Cf. Phonology. = Kastanitsa and Sitena, yla, etc. * Not used at Kastanitsa and Sitena. 
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Masculines. 

Sg. 

(xfjrros) N. Acc. TonTo 
Gen. tTormou 
(dv@pwros) N. Acc. apa 

Gen. a povrou 
(2) -as -ys terminations. 
Sg. 
(kréprms)  N. Acc. Gen. — xpédri 


Pi. 
ToNToL 
tanrrou! 
GO flare 
GO podrov* 


Fl. 
xpéprot 


The -oz termination of the plural is borrowed from -os nouns. 


(e) Old 3rd decl. nouns reformed as in Modern Greek from the acc. sg. 


SE. 
(voweds) N. Acc. Gen. voja 
(mods) » oo» oo” Trova 
(d80vs) #0 ae évda 


Pi. 
voure 
rote 


bvdov 


Sydov borrows its termination from the -os declension. 


xotve (xdwv) has in the gen. sg. covvé,in the plural codvor or Kovvov. 
xouvé arises phonetically from the old gen. xvvds.* The other forms are 


due to-the -os declension. 


pajva (wajv) has gen. sg. wnvé (unvds), and its plural is prvor. 


(@) Imparisyllabics. 


Sg: 
(rapds) N. Acc. Gen. roped 
(mamds) en oe wand 
(papds) eas Se papa 
Feminines. 
(a) In -a. 
Many are of the type :— 
Sg: 
(mopeta) N. Acc. Gen. —-ropeia 
The commonest type is :— 
Sg- 
(yA@ooa) N. Ace. ypotoca 
Gen. ypovacé 


2 Not used at Kastinitsa and Sitena. 


Pi, 
popdde 
mramrdde 


apapade 


Pl. 


Tropelat 


Pi. 


}rpetocas 


* Cf. Phonology, p. 144. 
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The é genitive, in view of the accent, must be borrowed from 
such old 3rd decl. words as 
Sg. Pi. 
(vbE) N. Ace, novr'a (vixra) 


Gen wour'é (vuxrds) |noire ram) 


The majority of these latter, however, have genitives in -(. They 
are :— 


Sg. Pi. 
(nahrnp) N. Acc. nary parépe 
Gen. { parepl 
padrn 
(@uyarnp)  —N.. Ace. éary éatépe 
Gen éarept 
5 éatn 
(yunn}) N. Acc, youvaixa youvaitoe 
Gen. youvartot 
(xetp) N. Acc, xépa 4 
Gen, xepl — 
(Opié) N. Ace. kina lez 
Gen. tix joie 


The -i genitive in these words is curious. From mout'é, ypovacé, etc., 
it appears that there must have been earlier forms parepé, carepé, etc. 
Possibly the -é arose in parepi, éarept, from the final syllable of wdérn, 
édrn, which are also sometimes used as genitives, and the diminutive 
parépt may have helped. -youvaerot may have arisen from the similarity 
of meaning, as also xomedi, the genitive of xoré(A)a = girl, and xepi, 
dpepi (gen. of duépa), by analogy of form. Neither of these explanations 
covers éyi and roouganrt (gen. of reoupd, roouddda), and it is always 
possible that these cases are survivals from a much larger body of genitives 
in -t, which would throw light upon the origin of the forms, and that the 
rest have given way before the -é genitive, which is the commonest type. 

Deville? explains the -i genitive as an Ionic form, the -¢ gen. as 
developed from old uncontracted forms in -dep, comparing Latin genitives 
in -ae. Deffner* suggested that the -i genitive arose phonetically from 


Etude, pp. 99 f. ® Néa ‘EAds, No. 34, 1874. 
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o through u, adducing the Latin -is (patros > patrus > patris), and that the -é 
genitive was an old locative form like yapat. These cxplanations are in 
themselves improbable and do not fit the facts. 

Hatzidakis? explains the -¢ genitives as formed by analogy from 
ani, the gen. fem. of dXe (dXos), which for some reason he spells dAAni, 
seemingly taking it as parallel to the M. Gr. form ddAjjs. This is no 
explanation at all, as all other pronouns have an entirely different feminine 
genitive, so that it is more reasonable to regard the -t of adé as derived 
from the -é genitive of the feminine noun declension, a possible origin for 
which has been suggested above. 


(4) Imparisyllabics. 


Sg. Pi. 
(aypds) N. Ace.Gen.  dypa dxpde (axpdées) 
(oyds) N. Acc. Gen. dona doKde 
Neuters. 
(a) Old 2nd declension. 
Sg. Pl. 

(ddoyor) N. Ace, &r)oyo je x 

Gen. a(r)éyou icin 
(cdxor) N. Ace, c1ovKo siobed 

Gen, oyovKou 
(Adyavovy)  N. Acc. (A)dxave ()éxava 

Gen. ~  (A)aydvou 

(4) Diminutives in -1 (-cov). 
Sg. Pil. 

(uiprov) N. Acc. pars , 

Gen. padiou ee 
(x@Xov) N. Acc. Kans ’ 

Gen. xadiov mre 
(M.G. Adé&z) NN. Acc. ai dita 

Gen. diov } 
(=boy) N. Acc. xapdti 

Gen. xapdtiou jana 


1 Einleitung, p. 231. 
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(e) Old 3rd declension words. 


Sg. Pl. 
(dpa) N. Ace, Trovpa , 
Gen. moupdrou }rotpara 
(xpéas) N, Acc. xple 
Gen, xpidrov | «tiara 
(wSep) N. Acc. ta $Bara 
Gen. UBdrov 
The Adjective. 
(a) The old -os -» -ov declension. 
Sg. 
M. Fr N. 
(yxds=shallow) N. Acc. pnxe bnxe pnxe 
Gen. pyxod pny pnxe 
Pi. 
M. F N. 
N. Ace. Gen. pyyxot pnxai bnxa 
Sg. 
M. F. N. 
(yupves) N. Acc. yupve yupd yupvé 
Gen. yumvod upd ryupve 
Fi. 
M. F N. 


N. Ace. Gen. yupvot quyvai yupyd 
Proparoxytones are declined like rpdowos: 


Sg. Pi. 
M. F. N. M. PF. N. 
N. Acc. Gen. mpdowve mpdotve ampdowvor mpaowa 
(4) Traces of the old -ds -efa -d declension appear in : 
Sg. 
M. F N. 
(rads) N. Acc. Gen. mpateie mpareia  mpaxyod 
Pi. 
M. F. N. 
N. Acc. Gen. mparelas Tmpakya, 


M 
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and in forms like BaOovd (Sa0¥), Bapiod (Bapv), rax.0d (ray), which are 
used for all genders and cases in the singular, the plural forms being 
eg. BaOot (masc. and fem.) and Ba@sd (neuter). This -ov has also been 
extended to the neuters of a few ‘other adjectives of the -os declen- 
sion, eg. Tocyov (récov), Grou (dAdo), KovBdyov (neuter of xouSdve 
= xudveos). 

The comparatives are in -odrepe (-crepos, drepos), or -trepe (-Urepos, 
~elTrepos), e.g 


(xaxos) Kaxo, Kaxovrepe 
(eipoppos)  — Suopdo, — doppowrepe 
(xaos) xané, xadvrepe 
(a8pos) até atbrepe 


They are declined like proparoxytone positives, except that they have 
separate feminine forms, ¢.g. xaxouvrépa (sg.), xaxovrépas (pl.). The super- 
lative, as in Modern Greek, is formed by prefixing the article, e.g. 6 xaxov- 
Tepe, etc. mot (wdéov) is frequently inserted, as in Modern Greck, in both 
comparatives and superlatives, eg. mod xaxotrepe, 6 mod xaxodtrepe. 
Adverbs are formed, as in Modern Greek, from the neuter pl. of the 
adjective, e.g. xa (kadd), xadvrepa. The old -ws formation is preserved in 
a few phrases, eg. xaovp éxdvepe = M.G. cards fdOes, and in the forms 
xpov (p), (€xetvas), 'ov(p) (ads). 


The Pronoun. 
(a) Personal. 


Ist Person. 
Se. PL 
N. ebou N. evel? 
Acc. Gen a Acc. Gen. ao 
pe pou 
2nd Person. 
Sg. va 4 
N. exrod N. euov 
Acc. Gen. i Acc.Gen, — odpov® 
L 


? At Kastanitsa and Sitena, éulov and duel. 
* At Kastdnitsa and Sitena, rdpou. 
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3rd Person. 
Sg. Pi. 
N. _ _ 
Acc. ve ot 
Gen. ot 


efot = ya, cf. pofod (uoydv). There are no other examples of ¢ 
for vy. 

pe* (Classical Greek yé or pol) corresponds to the Modern Greek ye 
(acc.), wou (gen.). 

éviov (éulov), and ériov are probably to be connected with the Doric 
forms éuelo, tia? 

ével (éuel) is the ordinary Modern Greek éueis with final -s dropped as 
always. 

vdyou arises from the Doric form duéy, with change of accent and 
v added by wrong division (cf. xodpou, visov). 

pov corresponds in usage to the Modern Greek pas, and probably 
arises from an acc. *éuods or a gen, *eudv. 

éxjo represents an old éré with preservation of v as an x-sound 
(cf. Phonology). 

de is used like the Modern Greek oe and cov. The +, which is preserved 
in ériov, has become d owing to combinations like ro(v) cov«‘ov re 
(rov puyxov ror), in which 7 regularly becomes d owing to the preceding 
nasal. 

éuod probably arises from seis, with initial vowel changed under the 
influence of éfod, éxyov, and évei, and with -ov termination borrowed from 
the -os declension. 

The forms of the 3rd person are difficult to explain. wand ov are 
used for all three genders. Perhaps m is descended from the ancient 
Greek viv; in view of the article forms tay, tapt, there were probably 
earlier forms in the singular rove (masc. acc.), tave (fem, acc.), race (fem. 
gen.), in the plural rovoz (masc. acc.), race (fem. acc.), and from these in 
combination with vs arose the use of os as gen. sing. and acc. and gen. 
plural. At Kastdnitsa and Sitena cov is also used in the genitive plural. 
This probably arises by proportional analogy from the forms of the 
Ist person px (sg.), wou (pl.). 


2 Cf. § 4.— Phonology. ® Apollon. ae Fron. p. 365, 96¢. 
M 2 
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(6) Demonstrative. 


fvdepe 
Sg. : Pi. 
M. FP. N. M FC N 
N. Evdepu évdai gage 
Acc. Erde &dan énge fn &vdai 
Gen. évdod évdape éndod 
Ernvepi 
Sg. 
M. F, N. 
N. bas : noe éxnue 
Acc. Feng érqvavi éxnvt 
érijve eriva 
Gen. érnvod érnvape érnvot 
Pi. 
M. F. N. 
N. Acc. Gen. a ibs érnvat 
erivot érnvat 
expepe 
Sg. Pil. 
M. F. N, M. F. N. 
N. éxpepe érpai exnue 
Ace. expert érpave éxnye js expat 
Gen. érpouvot érpdpov = érpovvov 


&depe corresponds in use to the Modern Greek rodros. Deffner? 
suggested that it grew up from expressions such as & ov, éy Tous, etc. 
(=see it, see them, etc, M.G. vé tov, vé Tous), the é arising from an 
ancient jy, Latin én. This does not seem very probable. Perhaps it is 
to be connected with the forms quoted by Hesychius, dvda + airy. Kurpuot, 
dyrerods + 100 abrod érods . Adxaves. The forms in use at Bova, tovvdo 
(= robro), rodvda (= tabra), may be related. 

érqvepl cannot be derived from éxeivos, as in that case it would be 
&ronvepi (cf.§ 4—Phonology,p. 150). It must arise from the Doric form, rjjvos. 


1 Nia EMAds, No. 35, 1874. 
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According to the rule that + becomes x before i sounds (cf. Phonology, 
p. 150), the forms should be énvepi, etc., just as the neuter is éeqvs. 
Apparently this change did not take place because érnvepi became *érvepe 
before the change occurred, and, after the change had ceased to operate, 
*Ervept became érpepi at Kastdnitsa and Sitena, and elsewhere érnvepi2 
‘The neuter *érnve never became *érv owing to the number of syllables 
and position of the accent, and consequently underwent the change of + 
to x, hence éenu. The change of -o¢ to -ep, -ov to -ev, is dealt with in § 4.— 
Phonology,? and the -é termination is frequeat in Classical Greek forms, 
such as obroct, abrni, rouri, rovrout, ravi. ehge represents an earlier évde 
(cf. § 4.—Phonology, p. 153). dei, érnvei, and érpei are feminine forms 
used for the masculine. 

The change of accent seen in the genitives, évdot, évddps, érnvod, 
érnvapt, may possibly be due to the influence of the Modern Greek adrod, 
éxeevov, etc.,> though this is unlikely, but cannot have arisen through 
a’rés independently in Tsakonian, as this pronoun is not used in the 
dialect. Perhaps it arose first in the feminine owing to the accentuation 
of fem. nouns in the genitive (cf. pp. 158 f.) and spread to the masculine 
and neuter. 

érpepu is.used at Kastanitsa, and Sitena where érnvefi is used in the 
other villages. érpouvvod is probably formed on the analogy of Modern 
Greck atrovvod, etc., and érpdépov arises from érpdépt, which has taken on 
the termination of érpouvod. 

The use of évdeps and érnvep: (érpepe) both as demonstrative pronouns 
and adjectives is precisely the same as that of rodros and éxeivos in Modern 
Greek. 

Ge (Gos) and wdée (= much, many) are declined thus: 


lide 
Sg. 
M. F. N. 
N. Acc. Gre aBa* @yov 
Gen aou* eed , +4 
: ane aouvou 
douvé* 


1 Cf. xarwé=narvds, 


2 
Pe 144. 

> Cf. Thumb, Handbuch der Neugriech, Voikssprache, p. 87. 

* At Kastinitsa and Sitena the forms used are &\Aod, Adour, BAAG, GAAovvOS, and HAAG. 
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Pi. 
M. F. N. 
N. Acc. Gen. addXot Grae aBa* 
mace 
Sg. 
M. F. N. 
N. Acc. Gen. adée waca amdcov 
Pi. 
M. F. N. 
N. Acc. Gen. wdéor maéat wata 


For dfa cf. xdéBa, pl. of nds, wdBa, pl. of wdds. In ray & orxpia (at 
Kastdnitsa, tay @\Xa dixpla) the form d (= da) with X dropped, as 
regularly before back vowels, is used. For the change of accent in do 
see p. 165, and for dM p. 160. dovvod is like Modern Greek ddXovvod. 
douvé is probably due to the n. acc. form d\Xe, as opposed to the neuter 
@ you with its gen. dovvod. 

mage is the ancient was, with meaning changed from ‘all’ to ‘many,’ 
SXe (50s) is now used for ‘all.’ 

maée has taken on the terminations of an -os adjective, but with sov 
in the neuter sg., for which cf. p. 161. 


(¢) The Relative. 


an is used, like the Modern Greek sod, for all numbers, genders, and 
cases. For the aspiration compare ‘ou(p) = was. Perhaps sn represents 
an earlier *s‘ov which changed its vowel through frequent elision, 
eg. of Gbprrot m eiv’ Engouvd’ dyi = the people who are coming here. 


(d) The Interrogative. 
arote(p) (Mod. Gk. rofos) is declined thus :-— 


Sg. 
M. F, N. 
N. Acc. Gen. rote(p) ola trotov 
Pi. 
M. F, a: 8 
N. Acc. Gen. roloz mrolat rota 


1 At Kastanitsa and Sitena the forms used are 4AAod, &AAourd, BAAG, &AAouvod, and BAAa. 
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voowve(p) is used for masc. and fem. genitive singular, meaning 
‘whose ?’ 

zal is used in all genders and cases both sg. and plur. of the interroga- 
tive adjective. roi seems to arise from tis, and tootve(p) from rivds 
(Modern Greek rivos). 

trote(p) is clearly a borrowing from Modern Greek, otherwise the form 
would be xofep (cf. Phonology, p. 150). 


The Verb. 
The verb ‘to be’ is conjugated thus :— 
Pres. IJmperf. Pres. Imperf. 
Sg. 1 &t éua PE I éue euai 
2 éot éoa 2 re er'ai 
3 évt exe 3 eive Hig6, Higeai, ee 


The future, subjunctive, and conditional are formed as in Modern Greek, 
eg. Oa évt, va éu, 0a gua, etc. They of &x 1 sg. pres. and elm is moutllé. 
Pernot® explains all these forms as being, like those of Modern Greek 
generally, derived from the Kozze forms, eluas, eloas, Hyny, joo, etc. In 
order to do so he is compelled to explain the initial e, which is in all the 
forms except the 3rd plurals, as having spread from év, the 3rd sg. present, 
and the final -< of the rst and 2nd sg. present as being due to the final -c of 
the 3 sg. é. Itis improbable that one form would affect so many, and under 
this explanation it is difficult to see why the initial vowels of the 3rd persons 
plural were not also assimilated. The 3 sg. év is clearly the mediaeval 
&u, and occurs also in modern Cypriote and elsewhere. és (évc) and éo1 may 
very reasonably be regarded as being the Doric éupi and éeod respectively, 
ér'e* as being developed from éo7é rather than elofe as Pernot suggests, 
and éwe from the Doric eiyéy or eiués, with initial vowel assimilated to 
&ue and ér‘e, and the final consonant dropped. ef is probably eisi 
with change of -ot to - under the influence of the 3 sg. é« or of 
other 3rd plurals in -v. 

As the verb ‘to be’ is only rarely accented, a change of accent might 
easily occur in the few cases where the accent remained. 

Of the imperfect forms gua, goa, in view of Modern Greek dialect 


? At Kastanitsa and Sftena, gus. 2 Revue des Etudes Greeques, xxiii. pp. 62 ff. 
* Cf. § 4.—Phonology, p. 152. 
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forms such as the Athenian jyave, joave; point to earlier forms *#yav, 
*Hoav, and these require a 3rd person sg. #rav to explain them, and 
therefore probably a 3rd plural jrav. Loss of final vy would then give 
*Hua, *ioa, *H7a, *vt7a, and the first three would become éya, éca, *éra, 
under the influence of the present forms; *éra and *#vra would become 
*ére and qvrt, under the influence of é and elm, and final é and fre 
would become éx: and #age phonetically.® 

whgiai clearly arises from jigs by the addition of the ordinary’ 
aor. 3rd pl. termination -ai. jx: is formed from éz: on the analogy of 
the present forms é and elv. The 1st and 2nd pl. imperf. guai and 
ér‘ai seem to be formed from the present forms gue and ér‘e with change 
of termination due to the 3rd person #igiai. 


The Active Voice. 


The present and imperfect indicative are analytical forms consisting 
of the verb ‘to be’ and the present participle active. 


eg: (6p) 
Present. 

Sg. 1 én 6pod or opoup évt 
2 = deg Gpow » Spoup éce 
3. vg pov »  Opoup eve 

PEt éu’ opotvde » Opodvdep Eue 
2 ér* dpotrde »  opotvdep ér'e 
3 ely dpowvde » Opourdep elve 

Imperfect. 

Sg. 1% ua épov or dpoup ua 
2 éca opot » Opoup éoa 
3. exg Opow »»  Opoup ext 

PRL 1 éuat opotvde » opourdep Euat 
2 ér'ai épotvde » opowwdep ér'ai 
3 [PAECCD eeade spiny {EM 

fixe * | ee 


2 V. Addrlov ris ‘Torop. xal "Eby. ‘Eraip. rijs “EAAAE., vol, i: 1183-84, pp. 539-540. 
* V. Phonology, pp. 150, 153. 
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The form of the participle varies according to the gender of the 
subject. The above forms are for a masculine subject. With a feminine 
subject the participle is dpova(p) in the singular, dpovvde(p) in the plural ; 
with a neuter subject épovvda is used both for singular and plural. 

In the case of verbs other than ‘contracted,’ the forms are eg. for 
éxw, masc. sg. &you, pl. Eyouvde(p), fem. sg. éya (= *éyoua), pl. Eyourde(p), 
neut. sg. and pl. éyovvda. These forms are clearly descended from the 
classical forms dpav, épavres, épavra, &xwv, Eyovres, €yovtra. The forms 
épova, éya, are discussed in the Phonology, p. 150. 

Tsakonian has an ‘ incomplete’ future and an ‘aorist’ future of similar 
formation to those of Modern Greek, and two corresponding subjunctives. 
The present subjunctive and ‘incomplete’ future are either in -vov, -sjvou, 
or identical in stem with the present indicative, eg. 


: Pres. Ind. Pres. Subj. ‘Incomplete’ Fut. 
(ope) opou va opyjvou Ga opijvou 
(dopa) oped va popivou 0a hopijvou 
(omeipw) a eipou va metpvou Oa m‘eipvou 
(Bad\Xw) Bavou va Bdvov @a Bdvov 
(papaivo) papaivou va papatvou @a papaivov 
(vn8w) véoov va vécov 8a véoov 
(dwovdto) davjdvdov va dowdavdov Oa hwvrdvdov 
(rota) trotov va motvou 6a qoivov 
(Barro) Bddou va Bdrrou 0a Baryou 
(Smretw) tréngou va tyréngou Oa &nréagov 
(@rdooe) docou va dooou 6a doco 


In the formation of the ‘aorist’ subj. and future, and the aorist indica- 
tive the verbs divide themselves into two classes (1) verbs with a non- 
sigmatic ‘aorist’ future and subj. and a -xa aorist indicative, (2) verbs with 
a sigmatic ‘ aorist’ future and subjunctive, and an aorist indicative in -a. 
The sigmatic futures are with few exceptions in -raou (-£w) or ~yrou. 

(1) Verbs with a non-sigmatic ‘aorist’ future and subjunctive, and a 
-ka aorist indicative. Under this head come old ‘contracted’ verbs, 
verbs in -pw, -Aw, -vw, -8w (-cov), and -cxw (-«‘ov), and verbs with vowel 
stems, All of them, with the exception of verbs in -cou and -x‘ou, have 
‘incomplete’ futures and present subjunctives in -vov or -yvov. The 
‘aorist’ future and subjunctive in the case of vowel stems and -pw verbs 
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appears to be a present form, in ‘contracted’ verbs is either an ‘ uncon- 
tracted’ present form or a form arising by analogy from the aorist 
indicative, in -Aw -vw verbs is an old aorist form, 


Eg. 
- Pres. Ind. * Aorist’ Fut. ‘Aorist’ Subj. Aorist Ind. 

(6p) 6pou 0a opdov va opdov dpaxa 
(dopa) hopov Ga dopéov va dopéov épopéxa 
(omeipw) a eipov Ga metpov va Telpov éreipea 
(BdrXw) Bavou 0a Sdrou va Bddou éBaditna 
(napaive) — papaivov Oa papdvou va papdvou éuapanga 
(v7fOa) vécou Oa véov va véov évéxa 
("évdtcnw)  hgyovn‘ov Oa agro va hgyou éhguovca 
(nivo) kivou 6a «lov va xlov éngixa 
(tow) trotov 6a motov va trolov éubolka 
(Ota) Ovou 8a Bio va Biov eOixa 


These verbs are practically all of the types which in Classical Greek 
had -*a perfects, and these -«a aorists are therefore to be regarded as 
directly descended from -xa perfects and not as being formed by analogy 
from éwxa and é6nxa. 

(2) Verbs with a sigmatic ‘aorist’ future and subjunctive and an 
aorist indicative in -a. 

These are practically all verbs in -gov (-de), -ehgou (-evw), -you (-ya), 
-vdou (-f@), and -ecou (-cow). Examples are :— 


Pres.Ind. ‘Aorist’ Fut. ‘Aorist’ Subj. Aorist Ind. 
(Barrw) Bdgou Oa Barrou va Barrou éB4a8a 
(avarre) dvaou Oa avdyrou va avarrou avaBa 
(Erde) tmréagou a Enréyou va EnréYrou etpréBa 
(feovravetw) Corvdavéingov Oa Cwvdavédyou va Cwvdavéyou éwvdavéSa 
(Stadéyo) faréyou Oa taréroou § valadréroov ladda 


(Bepitw) cepivdov Oa cepircov vacepitcov ecepia 
(xéfo) xévdou Oa xéraou va xéroou éxéa 
(mracow) ™paccov 0a mpdtoov va mpatoou érpda 
(M.G.dpipdtw) praocou 6a pidroou va pudtoou eid 
(rato) maou 6a maxrou va mdxvou érdBa 


1 Cf. § 4.—Phonology, p. 144. 
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The future and subjunctive form require no explanation. They are 

-all from old -ye, -edow, -atow, -fw aorist subjunctives. The aorist 

indicatives are partly imperfects in origin: é&<Ba, éLovdavéBa, éraBa 

correspond to the Modern Greek imperfects étjreBa, eLwvtdveBa, éraBa, 

and é8dé8a, dvd8a arose from *é8dda, *avdda, under the influence of 

étndéBa, etc., by proportional analogy from the future and subjunctive 
forms {nrérou : Baxpou :: énréBa : éBaBa. 

Similarly Bddou, avdgou, etc. produced wdgov. In the other aorist 
indicatives a y appears to have been dropped, and the forms appear to 
have been earlier *étaréya, *évepbya, *éxéya, *empdya, *épydya. Some of 
these arise from old perfect forms (cf. in Classical Greek wémpaya, perfect 
of «zpdocw), others are imperfects (ch. *é{adéya = *Siaréya with the 
Modern Greek @Aeya, imperfect of Xéyw), and the rest again are analogous 
forms due to the identity in formation of the futures and subjunctives. 

The use of imperfects for aorists is easily understood when it is 
remembered that the new analytical imperfect had made the old form 
superfluous,! just as the new analytical present, eg. évy dpov, made it 
possible to use the old present form épdou in the ‘aorist’ future 6a dpdov. 

The personal terminations of all the futures and subjunctives are alike 
except in one point. Examples are :— 


‘Incomplete’ Future. ‘ Aorist’ Future. 
(Barro) Seite k 6a Bddou @a Bdxvou 
2 Oa Bddepe Oa Badrrepe 
3 Oa Babe Oa Bdarlee 
Pi! Oa Badope Oa Bdxvope 
2 6a Badere Ba Bdabere 
3 Oa Bdpoi ba Bdrrat 
‘ Aorist,’ Future. 
(opa) Se Oa dpdov Pl. 1 @a opdpe 
2 Oa opdpe 2 Oa opdre 
3 Oa opder 3 0a dpa 


The 2nd sg. termination -epe is derived from -es. For the p v. 
Phonology p. 147. es became ¢ owing to the following p, cf. olSepe 
(ot8npos), and the final -e is due to the influence of the 1st and 2nd plural. 


4 In modern Greek the use of imperfects for aorists is not uncommon, in particular fAeya, etc., 
is frequently used for elea, etc. 
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For the 3rd plural v. § 4.—Phonology, p. 150. Possibly ov has become 
o through its open position. The other persons require no comment. 
Examples of the aorist indicative are :— 


(cp@) Sg. 1 dpdxa (wrdeow) Sg. 1 érpda 
2 dpdroepe 2 = érpdpe 
3. dpdtoe 3 érpde 
Pl. 1 Opaxape Pi, 1 émpawe 
2 apanare 2 émpate 
3 @pdxai 3. émpdai 


In the 2nd sg. a final -e has been added as in the future. p is again 
for earlier s. For the 3rd pl. v. Phonology, p. 150. The other termina- 
tions are as in Modern Greek. At Kastdnitsa and Sitena the Modern 
Greek 3rd pl. in -ave is often used instead of the Tsakonian in -ai. 

The change of accent in the singular dpdxa, etc., for *épaxa, etc., is 
due to the influence of the plural. The dialect has an aorist participle 


active of the type :— 
Sg. Pi. 


M. RF, N. M. F N. 
N. Acc. Gen. wpaxod dpaxova dpaxotyda dpaxovvde(p) ampaxotvda 
It is descended from the classical -as -véa -os perfect participle, and its 
terminations have been contaminated with those of the present participle 
(cf. Phonology, p. 150). 


The Passive Voice. 


The present and imperfect indicative are formed analytically, as in the 
active, with the verb ‘to be’ and the passive participle in -dpevos (-ovpeve), 
e.g. from Bagou (Sdr7w). 


Pres. Ind. M. N. KF. 
Se 1 &u 
eee |e Badovpéva 
3 et 
M. F. N. 
os eee gue 


2 are jae Badovpéva 


3 elvt 
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For the imperfect ua, gra, &&, guai, er'ai, fige, take the place of 
dn, ot, etc. The order is sometimes reversed, eg. Badovpevep én, etc. 

There is no ‘incomplete’ future and present subjunctive form in the 
passive. 

The ‘aorist’ future and subjunctive is the old -04, -0fs, -07 aorist 
subjunctive, eg. from dpo¥, 


Sg. 1 Oa dpabod PL 1 ba opabotpe 
2 Ga spabype 2 Ga opabyre 
6a opaby 3 Oa dpabotv 
From Bddou, 
Sg. 1 Ga Baprov PR 6a Baptotpe 
2 6a Badrijpe 2 Ga Badrire 
3 6a Badry 3 Ga Badrobye 


The change of @ to 7 after ¢ is regular in Tsakonian as in Modern 
Greek generally. For the 2nd sg. cf. the active aorist and future. For 
the 3rd pl. in -v v. Phonology, p. 150. 

The aorist indicative passive shews a curious mixture of forms. The 
2nd and 3rd persons are descended from the old -cOnv or -@ny aorist with 
. endings assimilated to those of the active aorist. The ist person sg. 
seems to be the Ist sg. of the old perfect passive with ending assimilated 
to the Ist sg, of the active aorist, whilst the Ist pl. is of the same form as 
the Ist sg. but with the -ai termination of the 3rd pl. Doubtless the 
forms gua, I was, guai, we were, have influenced them. Examples are :— 


From opod 
Sg. dpdwa Pi. 1 épdpai 
2 apar'epe 2 par are 
aparece 3 apart ai 
From ypadou, 
Sg. 1 éypapa PE 1 éypdpai 
2 eypaprepe 2 éypadrare 
3 éypagpre 3 eypdprai 


The aorist participle passive is in -ré (-rds) or -r'é (-ords, -KTds), 6g. 
dparé (dpov) 


Canrer'é (Saréxyou) 
varé (*yervards) from yevotpeve (ylyvopac) 
mpar'é (mpdocov). C. A. Scurr. 


(To be concluded.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
LEVANT CURRENCIES 


I—A HoarpD OF MEDIAEVAL COINS FROM THE SPORADES. 


I].—WILLIAM WeEyY’s NOTES ON THE COINAGE OF THE LATIN 
ORIENT. 


(Prate XV.) 


I.—A HOARD OF MEDIAEVAL COINS FROM THE SPORADES. 


A FIND of French and Neapolitan mediaeval silver coins made 
recently in one of the southern Sporades, probably Kasos, attracted my 
attention in a jeweller’s shop at Smyrna in the spring of 1912. In 1913 
I found the same hoard with some additions* in changed hands. I then 
managed to secure a representative selection and an analysis of the whole 
collection. The coins were all of groat size and may be classified as 
follows :— 


I.—FRANCE : - . . . . “ . 12 


PHILIPPE (VI.? 1326-1350). 
12 Gros Tournots :— 
Obv. Plain Cross—Philippus Rex: (outer circle) Bene- 
dictum sit nomen Domini, etc. 
Rev. ‘ Chatel’—Turonus civis, within floriated border. 


1 The Rhodian and Chian coins had been added in the interval. I had heard in 1912 of the 
appearance of some Chian gigitafi which were exported to Europe separately, and have no doubt 
they formed part of the same find. 
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Il.—RHODES 7 . 
(A) ROGER DES PINS (1355-1365). 
2 Gigliati (with and without pine-cone) :— 
Oév. Grand Master kneelinz before Cross—Frater 
Rogerius de Pinubus Dei gratia Magister. 
Rev. Floriated Cross—Ospitalis Sancti Iohannis Tero- 
solymitani conventus Rode. 
(B) RAYMOND DE BERENGER (1371-1374). 


4 Gigliaté :-— 
Obv. As before—Frater Raimundus Berengarius Dei 
gratia, ete. 
Rev. As before. [Pl. XV. 1.] 
IlI.—CHIOS 


GENOESE REPUBLIC (1355-1566). 
3 Anonymous Gigitati (c. 1355, Schlumberger, Num. Or. 
Lat. 416, Pl. XIV. 4-9 incl.) :— 
Obv. Doge enthroned facing—Dux Januensium quem 
Deus protegat. 
Rev. Floriated Cross—Conradus Rex Romanorum. 
(Pl. XV. 2-4 incl.] 


IV.— NAPLES . F . 
(A) ROBERT OF ANJOU (1309-1343). 
7o Gigliati (Cagiati, Mon. delle due Sicilie, i, 32 ff. Tipo A):— 

Obv. King enthroned facing—Rodertus Dei gratia 
Jerusalem et Siciliae Rex. 

Rev. Floriated Cross—(a) Honor regis iudicium diligit 

(Pl. XV. 7, 8], or (b) Comes Provinciae et Forcal- 

querii [Pl]. XV. 9, 10]. 


(B) FERDINAND I. OF ARAGON (1458-1492). 
23 Coronati of ‘Coronation’ type (1458-1472, Cagiati, of. 
cit. i. 44 ff. Tipo E):— 
Obv, King enthroned, crowned by Cardinal (1.) assisted 
by a Bishop (r.)\—Coronatus guia legitime certavit. 
Rev. Cross patée—Ferdinandus Dei gratia Rex Siciliae, 
Jerusalem, Ungariae (P|. XV. 5). 
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22 Coronati of ‘Crowned Head’ type (1472-1488, Cagiati, 
op. cit. i, 61 ff.) :— 
Obv. Crowned head to right—Coronatus, etc. 
Rev. Cross patée—Ferdinandus Dei gratia Rex Siciliae, 
Jerusalem [Pl. XV. 6]. 


(Total) 186 


From this analysis the hoard would seem to have been buried in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, a period of general disturbance in the 
Aegean area! Kasos was owned by the Venetian family of Cornaro till 
1538.2 The chronological /acuna between the coins of Ferdinand I, and 
the rest of the hoard is discussed below. 

I.—French groats of the ‘ chdétel’ type occur in my experience widely 
(I have noticed isolated specimens at Constantinople and Damascus) but 
sporadically over the Levant area. The popularity of the type is evident 
from its adoption by the Franks of Greece for their deniers (tornes?) and in 
Rhodes by the French Grand Master Elion de Villeneuve (1319-1 346) for 
his early coinage of groats.* The French groats of the Kasos find all shew 
signs of hard wear, as does one Rhodian gig/iato of Roger des Pins: the 
Rhodian coins call for no further comment. 

I1.—Genoese gigiiati of Chios are still extremely rare: outside this 
find 1 have met with only three in the course of ten years’ collecting. 
The types are those of the Neapolitan gig/iati of Charles II. and 
Robert I. with slight modifications. Of the three from Kasos one has 
had considerable wear, the others are badly struck. 

Iv. (A)—As to the Neapolitan coins, which form the bulk of the 
hoard, gig/iaté bearing the name and titles of Robert of Anjou, which 
comprise more than half the whole number of coins examined, are 
frequently met with in the Levant (common, in my experience, at 
Athens® and Smyrna, sporadic at Constantinople) and their types have 
greatly influenced local coinage. 


1 BSA. xvii. 151. 

2 Tid, 164. 

> A single specimen occurred in the Delphi find 4 (2.C.H. xxvi. (1897), 32 ff.). 

4 Schlumberger, of. c#t. Pl. IX. 16. 

® Here their commonness seems to be due mainly to the importation of a large hoard from 
Rhodes which passed through the hands of J. Lambros. But two gigéiati of Charles II. occurred 
in the Delphi hoard A buried about 1340 (8.C.H. xxvi. 32 f£.). 
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(Carlini) gigliati were first struck by Robert’s predecessor, Charles 
II. (1289-1309), and became very popular. The reverse type adapted 
was used by Elion de Villeneuve (1319-1346) and his successors in 
Rhodes for a hundred and fifty years. Both obverse and reverse, as 
we have seen, were copied by the Genoese of Chios, from whom in 
turn the types were borrowed by the Seljouk princes of Magnesia, 
Ayasolouk (Ephesus), and Palatia (Miletus) The obverse type has 
slightly influenced the coinage of Cyprus* and more considerably 
that of Armenia® It continued to be used intermittently by the 
Neapolitan kings till the reign of Ferdinand I.‘ 

Of the Kasos gigliati only a small number are illegible and of 
barbarous workmanship*: all these are imitations of Robert’s gig/iati 
bearing the Provencal titles on the reverse. The great majority of the 
gigliati have the motto “ Honor Regis Iudicinm diligit in place of these 
titles; the legends of these contain a few blunders but cannot be 
regarded as the work of men blindly copying the letters of the Latin 
alphabet. The execution, again, is less barbarous than clumsy, the 
thick cross of the reverse, for instance, resembling rather that of the 
Chian and later Rhodian gig/‘ati? than the neatly executed designs 
of the home-mint’ Nearly all the giglfati are in good condition and 
of fair standard. 

It therefore seems probable that these coins were struck after the 
death of Robert, probably at a provincial mint or mints,® for trade purposes, 
like the Maria Theresa dollar which is still produced commercially with 
the date 1780 for circulation in Abyssinia. Neapolitan gig/ia¢i continued 


2 Schlumberger, of. cit. 479 ff. Pl. XVIII, 13-16 incl. 

2 First under Henri II. (1310-1324), probably through the medium of French types. 

3 Langlois (Mum. de ?Armeénie, i. Pl. 1, 3) attributes a sadegan of this type, admittedly derived 
from the Neapolitan car/ini, to Leo IT. (1185-1218), but in view of the date of the Neapolitan 
archetype the piece must evidently be referred to one of the later kings of the same name. 

* Cagiati, Afon. delle due Sicilie, i. 75, tipo F. 

® Eig. Pl. XV. 10. It may be compared with Schlumberger’s Pl. XVIIT. 17, 18, Pl. XXI. 
17, and our Pl, XV. 12, a specimen bought in Smyrna, but not from the Kasos hoard. 

* Pl. XV. 9, though imitated from a gigiiato with the Provencal titles, also seems to me 
undoubtedly the work of a European: for Neapolitan forgers of gigliati see Yver, Commerce de 
P Italie Méridionale, 55. 

7 Those of Elion de Villeneuve have still the thin cross of the undoubtedly Neapolitan gigiati. 

® Cf Pl. XV. 11, a specimen from the Rhodes find bought in Athens. 

® There is documentary evidence of their having been struck with the name of Robert at 
Tarascon as late as 1372 (Martinori in Cagiati, of. cit. Supp. iv. 35). Robert himself forbade the 
export of gigliali in 1333 (Yver, 09. cit. 55). 
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in circulation fifty years later as is proved by the analysis of a Chian 
hoard, buried at earliest in 1500, in which they form nearly half the 
whole number of coins found.! 

Of Neapolitan commercial activities in the Levant area during the 
period between Robert and Ferdinand I. we know only that Naples had 
a fondaco and consul at Alexandria and a consul at Famagusta in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century? In 1451 the island of Castellorizo 
was occupied by the troops of Alfonso V. (of Aragon, Sicily, and Naples),* 
evidently as a convenient station on the way to Cyprus and Egypt. 
Castellorizo came at his death (1458) to his natural son Ferdinand I., who 
held it in 1471.4 There is no evidence for the organisation of Neapolitan 
trade in the Aegean. 

The numismatic evidence, as we have seen, points to the Rhodian 
knights and the Genoese of Chios as the first exploiters of the gigliato 
type in the East, the former adopting it for their own coinage before 
1346 and the latter after 1355. The Rhodians had constant communi- 
cation with the Apulian shore of the Neapolitan kingdom, where they 
had important establishments and whence they provided themselves with 
corn. Genoese merchants were also settled in the kingdom and Genoese 
ships would naturally touch at Naples on the way to and from the 
Levant. Further, an immense quantity of European money found its 
way to the East during the crusade of 1344-8, in which both Genoese 
and Rhodians were engaged. To these conditions we may attribute 
the introduction of the gigliato to the Levant markets, though we cannot 
attempt to fix upon the mint or minters of the apparently ‘commercial’ 
varieties. 

VI. (8).—In contradistinction to the gigliati bearing the name of 
Robert both types of Ferdinand’s coronati, common in Europe, are 
new to collectors in the Levant;? but as Schlumberger already 


1 Rev. Ital. di Num. i. (1888), 2. 

2 Heyd, Commerce du Levant, ii. 482, ii. 23; for the relations of Naples with the Levant 
generally see Yver, of. cit. 137. 

4 Bosio, ii. 238, 4 Ibid. 334. 

5 Lacoste, Ansedme Aderne, 227; cf. also Yver, op. cit. 232. 

® To exports of coin during this crusade may be attributed the enormous preponderance of 
sequins bearing the name of Andrea Dandolo in the pseudo-Venetian series (B.S.4. xviii. 261). 

7 They were unfamiliar to Mr. Lawson, of Smyrna, who has probably as long and wide an 
experience as anyone living of local finds: neither do they figure in the catalogue of the Borrell 
coin sale nor in Finlay’s MS. list of his own coins, though both these collections contained 
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observed,' both obverse and reverse of the ‘crowned head’ type (Pl. XV, 6) 
have left their mark on the contemporary coinage of James II. of Cyprus 
(1460-1473). The earlier of the two types (Pl. XV, 7) commemorates 
the coronation of Ferdinand by Cardinal Orsini, acting for Pope Pius IL., 
at Barletta in November 1458.2 The coins were struck immediately 
after the event, and continued to be issued till August 1472, when the 
‘crowned head’ type was adopted® The latter is interesting as one of 
the earliest portrait types (as opposed to conventional kings’ heads) of 
modern Europe. The coronati from Kasos are in good condition, though 
uniformly struck on flans too small for the dies. 

The ‘ crowned-head’ coronati, which are the latest coins in the hoard, 
have an additional interest from the fact that they were first struck in 
the year of Mocenigo’s ‘crusade’ (1472) against the Turks. During 
this campaign a series of raids were made on the west and south coasts 
of Asia Minor by a combined Western fleet, to which ten ships were 
contributed by Ferdinand I. of Naples It is not impossible that there 
is a direct connection between the Kasos hoard and this naval expedi- 
tion. 


II.—WILLIAM WEy's NOTES ON THE COINAGE OF THE LATIN 
ORIENT. 


In the Jtineraries of William Wey of Eton,’ occur the following notes — 
on the coinage of the Latin Orient in 1458 :— 


(a) RHODES. 


At Rodys ye schal haue gylotys an jouettys and asperys. A gylote ys 
worth a jouett and halfeS a jouett is worth xxxtj. denars of Rodys. Ar 


specimens of the ordinary car/iné, By a curious coincidence a coronato of the ‘crowned head’ type, 
evidently from its condition and appearance not from the Smyrna hoard, was seen by me this year 
at Constantinople. 

1 Num. Or. Lat. 202 f., Pil. VU. 23, XIX. 10. 

2 Sambon in Aiv. Jt. Mie, 1891, 471 ; cf. ibd. 1893, 76. 

3 Sambon, Ave. /t. Mum. 1891, 473-4- 

* Coriolano Cippico in Sathas, Afon. Hist. Hell. vii. 265. Bosio (ii. 334) says sixteen 
Neapolitan ships attached to this fleet wintered at Rhodes in 1472. 

& Ed. Roxburgh Club, 1857, p. 3, ete. 

© The (printed) text punctuates with a comma after joue/t (‘A gylote is worth a jouett, and 
halfe a jouett, etc.) which makes nonsense. 
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asper is worth half a jouett, that is xuj. deners. A jouett and a <j>asper be 
syluer of Rodys, save the asper is money of Turkey and syluer. A Venyse 
doket ys worth xix, jouettys and* deners. 


The resulting table of Rhodian coins is as follows :— 
Gylote (gig/iato)= 14 jouetts=3 aspers=48 deniers. 


Our only other literary source for the mediaeval Rhodian coinage is 
Pegolotti (1340), from whose account is established the relation :— 


Gigliato=2 aspers = 32 deniers. 


Turning to the coins themselves*® we find that gigiati of uniform 
weight were struck throughout the period 1340-1458. Elion de Villeneuve 
(1307-1346), to whose coinage Pegolotti refers, struck also half-gigliat: 
(Pegolotti’s aspri) and deniers of billon. The half-gig/iato is discontinued 
under de Heredia (1376-1396) in favour of a new denomination, one-third 
of the gigiiato. The latest deniers known in the period under discussion 
are of Roger des Pins (1355-1365). Under de Milly (1454-1461) the half- 
gigliato reappears with a new type—a half-length figure of S. John—on the 
reverse. 

In 1458, therefore, we should expect to find in circulation the gigliato, 
with the old and new types of half-gig/iato, the third, and the old deniers 
of the earlier Grand Masters. From Wey’s account we see that the shirds 
and not the Aa/ves were now known as asfri; the denier had fallen from 
vy to J of the gigliato ; and we are almost forced to the conclusion that 
the so-called half-gig/iato with the type of S. John was the jouett (gianetto ?) 
of Wey’s account, in spite of its weight as given by Schlumberger. Such 
experiments as I have been able to make with the British Museum 
specimens give equivocal results, a ‘jouett’ weighing 34 grains as against 
a gigliato of 58. If Schlumberger’s weights are accepted we are driven 
to suppose a difference in standard. 

It is certain that the exchange-value of the Rhodian gig/iato had 
fallen, since the standard Venetian ducat (secchino) is worth in 1340 ten 
gigliati and in 1458 nineteen jouetts and (some) deniers or 123+  gigliati. 

We may further remark that the Rhodian asper in Wey’s time was 

1 A figure is evidently omitted. 


2 In Schlumberger, Num, Or, Lat. 239 ff. 
3 Schlumberger, of. cit. 
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much superior in value to the Turkish, which was about ;'; of the Venetian 
sequin? 
(6) Cyprus. 


In Cypresse ye schal haue grotis of syluer and half grotis, and other 
denars of black money, and besavntes; and half a besavnte ys worth 
alviij. denars, and viz. besauntys and half to a doket of Venyse. A grot 
of Cypres ys worth xxxuiij. denars. A doket of Venyse ys worth ix. grotys 
and a halfe. An halfe grote ys worth xix. denars. A grot of Venyse ys 
worth ther xuj. denars and a solde itij. torneys. 

This gives a desant of 96 deniers and a groat of 48, But we know 
from a contemporary source* that the desant was worth 48 deniers, so that 
the word ‘half’ in line (3) must be struck out? This change reconciles the 
two computations of the Venetian ducat as equivalent to (1) 94 greats 
(=361 deniers), and (2) 74 bezants (= 360 deniers).* 


(c) SYRIA, 


In Surrey ye schal haue dremes and half dremes ; ij. dremes be worth 
ity. Venyse grotis. A dreme ys worth vj. soldys of Venyse. A doket of 
Venyse ys worthe xix, dremes. Doketys, grotys, grosettis, and soldys of 
Venyse wyl go wel in Surrey; that ys to say, in the holy londe, and none 
other, wythoute grete losse. Herve ye may know dyuersyte of moneys as fro 
Englond vn to Surrey in the holy londe. 

The chief interest of this passage is that it makes clear the convenient 
relation of the Arab diriem to the groat of Cyprus, the former passing 
at 19, the latter at 9} to the Venetian ducat. The statement that ‘in the 
holy londe and none other’ (i.e. the parts of Syria regularly traversed 
by pilgrims) even the small change of Venice passed freely is to be 
expected,’ since that power controlled practically the whole of the pilgrim 
traffic.’ 

F. W. HASLUCK. 


2 Bertrandon de la Brocquiére (1433), 324 (Bohn’s ed.). 

2 Schlumberger, of. cif. 181 (1469). 

3 No half Jesant is known. 

4 Schlumberger (of. cif. 178) gives the value of the bezant as }-} of the ducat. 

5 So Griinemberg (1486) advises pilgrims to provide themselves with ‘Dukaten der Zeka’ and 
small change before leaving Venice (Ed. Goldfriedrich, 17). Santo Brasca (1480) gives similar 
directions: ‘it is necessary that the gold and silver money taken should be fresh from the Venetian 
mint, otherwise the Moors will not accept the coins even if they were ten grains over weight’ (ap. 
Newett, Pilgrimage of Casola, 13). 

® See the valuable preface by M. Newett to her edition of Casola. 


GRAVES OF THE ARABS IN ASIA MINOR 





AMONG the Mahommedan religious antiquities of Asia Minor the 
tomb-sanctuaries held to represent the resting-places of Arabs killed during 
the forays of the viii-ix centuries form a well-marked and extremely 
interesting group. Their authenticity is on general grounds more than 
doubtful. The campaigns of the Arabs led to no permanent occupation : 
the lands they had conquered for the moment were restored to Christendom 
or fell to alien races. Only in the borderlands, where in times of peace 
Christian and Moslem might meet on equal terms, can we expect a true 
tradition regarding Arab graves or a continuous veneration of them to 
have persisted. 

Of these borderland Moslem cults supposed to date back to the Arab 
period we can point to two examples, the tomb of the ‘sister of Mahommed’ 
at Tarsus and the tomb of Umm Haram in Cyprus. 

The former is mentioned by Willibrand von Oldenburg (1210) as still 
a place of Moslem pilgrimage under the Christian kings of Armenia. 
It was situated outside the church of S. (Beatus) Peter and S. Sophia in 
the middle of the town It seems at least possible that this tomb was 
really that of the Caliph Mamoun, miscalled by the Frankish chronicler. 
Mamoun died in 833 A.D. at Podandus (Bozanti) and was buried at Tarsus, 
then an important frontier town of the Arabs, on the left hand side of 
the Friday Mosque? I have no information as to the perpetuation or 
otherwise of this cult down to our own day. For present purposes it is 


) Ed. Leo Allatius, Zéppixra, 14:—/2 angulo guodam extra foris Ecclesiae sepulta est soror 
Mahomet ; cuius tumbam Saraceni in multo petunt timore et devotione. The site of the church in 
question is said by Langlois to be occupied by the present Oulou Djami (Cilfere, 317). 

2 Le Strange, EZ. Caliphate, 133, quoting Masoudi (d. 943). Yakout’s lexicon (1225), also 
quoted, says that the tomb was still to be seen. Both authors probably possessed accurate local 
information, 
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important mainly. as shewing the possibility of the survival of a Moslem 
cult in spite of Christian. domination, 

The tomb of Umm Haram is, owing to Mr. Cobham’s researches, 
better documented. The Arab sources, which he quotes at length, are 
sufficient to prove that Umm Haram was a historical person, that she 
died in the course of an Arab expedition to Cyprus, and that she was 
buried there in 649 A.D. Her tomb seems to have been known at least 
three centuries later both to Arab and Christian,? but the exact position 
in the island is not indicated. There follows a significant /acuna in the 
history of the grave till after the conquest of Cyprus by the Turks 
(1572). 

Hadji Khalfa,? halfway through the next century, is the first modern 
authority to mention, but without giving the name of the saint, the 
present ‘tomb of Umm Haram’ on the salt lake near Larnaka, which 
continues down to our own day to be a frequented Moslem pilgrimage 
with a well-endowed tek#ke, This is the more significant since the site 
of the ‘tomb’ is not out of the beaten track; indeed the salt lake at 
Larnaka has always been one of the sights visited by travellers‘ 

The so-called ‘tomb’ itself, though now associated with Umm 
Haram, has been recognised by Cobham as a prehistoric building 
similar to the chapel of Phaneromene® in the same district and the 
so-called ‘tomb’ of S. Catherine at Famagusta.® All three appear to 
have been underground prehistoric buildings, not necessarily, or even 
probably, tombs. ; 

In the case of the Tomb of Umm Haram, Mariti (1760-7) records 
from a Christian source a tradition that its discovery was relatively recent 
and that its exploitation was duc to a dervish, Among Mahommedans 
generally was current a tradition that the building, originally underground 
was, at a date not indicated, laid bare by heavy rains. In this condition 


1 The Story of Umm Haram in J. R. Asiat. Soe. 1897, 81 ff. 

2 Const. Porph., de Them. iii. 40, and Al Baladuri (d. 893 A.D.) cited by Cobham. 

3 Tr. Armain in Vivien de S. Martin, Asie Afineure, ii. 667: (Afemlahah)... ilyaen 
cet endroit un tekich ou couvent de dervichs, dans lejuel reposent les religues d'une sainte dame qui 
vivait du temps du Prophéte, The earlier Turkish geographer Piri Reis (c. 1550, ap. Oberhummer, 
Cypern, i. 427) does not mention the tomb in his description of the island. 

+ Kootwyck (1619) who describes the salt-lake at length, does not mention the tomb (Cobham, 
Exc. Cypr. 191): the earliest foreign notice of it seems to be that of Le Bruyn (1683, Joc, cit, 191). 

5 Arch. Zeit. 1881, 311. 

6 7.A.S. iv. 12. 
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it was discovered by shepherds, to whom its nature was revealed by a 
vision of a lady in white raiment. It thus seems clear that the gap 
in the history of the tomb cannot be filled, that its cult has not been 
continuous, and that its authenticity is improbable. The history of 
other ‘discoveries’ of Arab tombs makes that of Umm Haram’s still 
more suspect. 

Of the reputed Arab tombs in Asia Minor the most important is 
that of Sidi Battal Ghazi, which lies in a mausoleum (¢urbe) attached to the 
convent (teéke) bearing the name of the hero, six hours south of Eskishchr. 
The sekke was formerly a very important seat of the Bektashi dervishes : 
its popular vogue was enhanced by the fact that it lay on the pilgrims’ 
road from Constantinople to Mecca# 


(The tekke of Sidi Battal is supposed by Ramsay and other authorities 
to occupy the site of an earlier Christian holy place, but in my opinion 
on insufficient grounds. The assumption rests partly on inexact archaeo- 
logical data and partly on the overworked idea that every holy place 
has always been such. 

The evidence in favour of the assumption is as follows :-— 

(1) The site is undoubtedly that of the ancient Nakoleia.* 

(2) Ruins of a Byzantine monastery are said to be incorporated in 
the buildings of the convent. Radet goes so far as to say that the 
mosque is a Christian basilica‘; Ouvré, his companion, is not so sure.> 
Other travellers’ descriptions are vague.6 A recent visitor, Brandenburg, 
seems to refute the idea implicitly.’ Turkish sources attribute the 
building of the mosque to Suleiman the Magnificent.® 

(3) Cuinet mentions candlesticks, and Sir Charles Wilson a cup” 
of Christian workmanship, in the ftwrde. Radet calls these Perso- 

1 Travels in Cyprus (Cobham’s translation), 184. 

* The ¢ehte has been visited by many European travellers : the earliest first-hand account by 
a western known to me is that of the anonymous author of the (B.M.) Add. ALS. 7021 (f. 35). 
It was known at least by repute to Menavino (Cose Turchesche (1548), 60). 

* Ramsay in /.H¥.S. iii, 119; cf. Hist. Geog. 144. 

* Arch. des Miss. vi. (1896), 446. 

* Un Mois en Phrygie, 89. 

© H. Barth, Reise, $89; Mordtmann,:Joc. cit, ; Sir C. Wilson in Murray’s Asia Minor, 1443 
Ramsay, Danline Studies, 168, etc. 

7 Byz. Zeit. xix. 106: In der sog. ‘ Kirche, d. h. dem dilteren Teil des Klosters, etc. 

* Hadji Khalfa, tr. Armain, in Vivien de S, Martin’s Asie A/ineure, ii. 702. 

® Asig Mineure, iv, 213. ® Loe. cit. 
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Byzantine?; in any case the evidence of such movable furniture is 
negligible. g 

(4) The legend of Sidi Battal’s marriage with a Christian princess 
is read by Ramsay? as evidence of previous Christian occupation. But 
it is characteristic of a hero of a border-romance—and the cycle. of 
legend which has grown up round the name of Sidi Battal places him in 
this category—that a maiden on the enemy’s side should fall in love 
with him. The corresponding Byzantine borderer, Digenes Akritas, 
elopes with an Emir’s daughter, and as a Christian hero is compelled 
on that account to spend some pages in remorse*; a Moslem can 
without reproach add the lady to his harem.4 Further, the marriage of 
a Mahommedan potentate with a Christian was by no means unknown 
in the days of Ala-ed-din, to which the discovery of the tomb of Sidi 
Battal is referred.°] 


The Mahommedan traditions of the tekke are clear and consistent: 
the official version is given in Ethé’s Fahrten des Sayyid Batthdl® as 
follows :—The ‘castle of the Messiah’ was given by Ala-ed-din Sultan 
of Roum (1219-1236) to his general Hazarasp. Onc of the latter's 
shepherds, named Kodlidja, while feeding sheep on the hill opposite 
the fortress, saw there a miraculous light. He became as if enchanted, 
and his sheep gathered together to the spot. Hazarasp, being informed 
of the miracle,-built a chapel on the site and it became a pilgrimage. 
The spot was not connected with Sidi Battal till he himself appeared 
in a dream to the mother of Ala-ed-din, who was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bade her build him a monument at the castle of the 
Messiah where he had met his death. The mother of Ala-ed-din went 
to the castle and made enquiries, and another vision was vouchsafed 
to her in confirmation of her dream: the earth opened shewing a door 
through which she passed down a flight of seven steps to find the Arab 


1 Of. cit. 447. 

* Pauline Studies, 168 and elsewhere. 

* Rambaud, Etudes By. 79. 

+ Sidi Battal had at least two other Christian wives, a daughter of the Emperor and a daughter 
of his vizier Akrates (probably Akritas himself) ; cf. Ethé, Sayyid Batthd/, 99, 100. 

% The father of Ala-ed-din, for instance, married a Christian woman (Sarre, Reise, 39 f.). 

® Pp. 213 ff. This relation does not form part of the romance proper, to which we shall 
return, Other Turkish sources are quoted by A. D. Mordtmann (Gelchrte Anseigen d. bayr. Akad. 
1860, 260-295, and Zédoyos K’sré\ews,.Tlapaprypa rot 6 tépov, xiv ff.). 
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warrior standing armed before her. The mother of Ala-ed-din built the 
mausoleum (¢uvbe) of the newly-discovered saint; the buildings of 
the site were subsequently added to by the Mihaloglou family! and the 
Ottoman emperor Sulciman the Magnificent? In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the name of Sidi Battal was the war cry of the Turkish 
armies$ 

The convent has lost much of its prosperity since the fall of the 
Bektashi order under Sultan Mahmoud II (1826), and the decline of the 
pilgrim road with the progress of steam navigation. The tombs of Sidi 
Battal and his Christian wife are still shewn in the turde and that of the 
pious shepherd Kodlidja just outside it. Close by the tekke of Sidi Battal 
stands the tomb of Malik Ghazi,‘ his companion in arms, who fell with 
him at Akroenos.© This tomb is probably to be regarded merely as a 
pendant to Sidi Battal’s.° Both, it will be noticed, are on the further side 
of the river from Eskishekr and its Byzantine representative :’ this river 
may at some time have formed the frontier between Moslem and 
Christian. 

The story of the miraculous finding of the Sidi Battal’s tomb is of 
course strongly tinged with myth, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
revelation and establishment of the cult of the saint dates back to Seljouk 
times. 

The hero himself was the historical Abd Allah Abou’l Hussein el 
Antaki, ‘el Battal’ (the Valiant) being a title of honour: he is known 
from contemporary sources, Arab and Byzantine, to have taken part in 
the Arab raids of the eighth century and to have fallen in battle at 


1 A renegade family established in Bithynia under the early Ottoman sultans. 

2 Probably about 1534, the year of the emperor's visit to the tomb on his way to Bagdad 
{Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp, Ott. v. 212). 

3 Wann sie Krieg fiirnemmen, so riiffen und schreyen sie su dem Sedichassi dem Heyligen der 
Victoré und dess Stegs . . . Soll begradben liegen auff den Grentzen Othomannorum und Caraman- 
norum (Breuning, Orient. Reyss. (1579), 106). The convent was by this time already in the hands 
of the Bektashi (cf. J. A’. Asiat. Soc. 1907, 568), who were intimately associated with the 
Janissaries. 

4 Visited by Radet and Fougtres in 1886 (see map in. Arch. des Mfiss. vi. 1895). 

§ «With Al Battal was killed Malikh the son of Shu‘aib’ (Ai/aé A/ ‘Oyun (xi cent.) ap. 
Brooks in J.H.S, xviii. 202). 

© The sehbes of AMelit Ghazi (t) in the Kale Dagh near Sarimsakli (R. Kiepert’s map, section 
Xaisarick) and (2) at Niksar in Pontus (Evliya, 7raveds, tr. von Hammer ii. 18, 10g, Cumont, Stad. 
Pont. ii. 261) are probably to be connected with the Danishmend prince of that name (1106-1113), 
but the legend current at Niksar suggests contamination with the Arab cycle. 

7 Karadja Hissar according to Radet (af. cit, 515). 
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Akroenos (Afioum-Kara-Hissar), many miles south of the feéke which 
bears his name, in 740 A.D, Even if. the topographical difficulty could 
be got over it is impossible to bridge the gap in the history of the 
tomb between the battle of Akroenos and the reign of Ala-ed-din, unless 
we suppose (which is highly improbable) that an inscription was found 
with the remains. Sidi Battal is comparatively well known from history : 
his apocryphal adventures, like those of his Byzantine counterpart Digenes 
Akritas, are numerous and in the canonised version of the romance fill 
a considerable book. Certain incidents of the romance are widely 
current; such are the hero’s adventures at Maslama’s siege of Constan- 
tinople (717 A.D.), where he penetrated alone as far as S. Sophia and 
rode into the building on horseback*; his dealings with a Christian nun 
whom he afterwards married ; and his romantic death, caused by a stone 
thrown as a warning by a Christian princess in love with him, who 
eventually killed herself from remorse.* 

The wide vogue of this popular legend is shewn by its connection 
with many localities in Asia Minor. Sidi Battal’s rock is shewn at 
Mal-tepe near Constantinople,* his castles at Erdek® and in the Karadja 
Dagh (Cappadocia), a mosque reputed of his foundation exists at 
Caesarea,’ and a second tomb at Kirshehr,’ while a dome commemorates 
his birth-place at Malatia.2 Opposite Constantinople he is connected 
with Kadi Keui (by the verbal identification of Kadi and Ghasz),° and 
one version of the legend of the Maiden’s Tower makes Sidi Battal the 
cause of its construction: the Greek governor destined it—of course in 
vain—to shelter his daughter and his treasure from the redoubtable Arab 


2 For the adventures of Sidi Battal see the authorities cited by Mordtmann (éoc. cif.) and 
especially the canonised version of the romance, a Turkish composition of the xiv-xv century 
based on an Arabic original, translated by Ethé (Fahrten des Sayyid Batthdl, Leipzig, 1871). 

® The historical Sidi Battal appears from the Arab sources (Brooks, /. 4.5. xix. 26) to have 
been present at this siege. 

* It is this princess who is buried beside the hero. 

+ Oberhummer in Meyer's Konstantinopel, 332. 

* Hamilton, Asia Afinor, ii. 99. 

® Ramsay and Bell, Thousand and One Churches, 435. 

7 Hadji Khalfa, tr. Armain, 676; cf. Le Strange, 2. Caliphate, 146. 

5 Le Strange, of. cit. 152 ; cf. Cuinet, Asie Afineure, i. 332. 

® Hadji Khalfa, 660. So Digenes has at least three tombs, near Trebizond, in Crete, and in 
Karpathos, and other memorials in Cyprus and Crete (Polites, apaSéons, i. 73, 74, 118-122, 131), 
while the historical Christian conqueror of Crete from the Arabs, Sarandapechys, multiplies to such 
an extent that his name becomes a generic word for a giant. 

10 Evliya, tr, von Hammer, i,, 78. 
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leader! The Kirk Kuz Dagh (Mountain of the Forty Virgins), near 
the sekée of Sidi Battal, is probably associated with the episode of the 
Convent of the Forty Princesses in the romance. 

A similar cycle of popular tradition groups itself round the name 
of Hussein Ghazi. The centre seems to be Aladja in Paphlagonia, called 
by Hadji Khalfa’ Husseinabad, which remains the official name of the 
Aladja nahié4 Hussein Ghazi, brother of the serasker of Malatia, says 
the local legend, had his head cut off in an attack on Angora and 
carried it to a mountain an hour-and-a-half east of the town where he 
died. The spot was commemorated by a ¢ekke which was a much- 
frequented pilgrimage in the seventeenth century.’ 

Hussein’s death was avenged by his son Djaffer, who took from the 
Christians a castle near Kirshehr and converted the governor Shamas 
after a single combat. The name of the latter is commemorated in 
that of the Shamaspur Tekke at Aladja, which contains another reputed 
grave of Hussein.’ Djaffer is probably the hero buried at the tekke 
near Touloumbounar (on the Cassaba line) which bears his name.® 

Another Arab warrior certainly historical is Abd-el-Wahab, whose 
tomb is venerated at Sivas® He is said by the Arab chroniclers to have 
been killed ‘in the land of the Romans’ in 730-1 A.D." 

Nearly all these persons are commemorated in the romance of Sidi 
Battal. Hussein is the father of Battal," Djaffer is Battal himself before 
he received his title}? and Abd-el-Wahab is constantly mentioned.* In 
the romance, however, the fighting centres round Amorium (Hergan 
Kale), which was historically a notable Byzantine fortress during the 
Arab wars, but, having been razed by the Arabs after the great siege 
of 838, disappeared at that date from history. Its site, like that of 
Akroenos, has only recently been identified, and by Westerns; the reputed 
Arab tombs, as we have seen, are nowhere near it. But the later Arab 


1 Evliya, tr, von Hammer, i,, 78. . 

2 Ethé, of. cit. 89. 3 Tr. Armain, 678. + Murray’s Asia Minor, 20. 

5 Evliya, ii. 228; there is now a /urde only, administered by the Bairami dervishes of Angora 
(Perrot, Galatie, i. 283). 

Ainsworth, Travels, i. 157; cf. Barth, Reise, 74, 78. Schumas (sic) figures in the romance 
(Ethé, Joc. c##. 21) as a monk converted by Battal. 

7 Wilson, in Murray's Asia Minor, 36. 8 (F. W. H.) ® Cuinet, Asie Mineure, i. 166, 

% Xhitab al ‘Uyun ap. Brooks in J.H.S. xviii. 200: the death of Abd-el-Wahab is place 
under the next year by Al Tabari (d. 923, iéid.). 

B Ethé, od. cit. 7. 42 Tbid. 57 ; of. Evliya, i. 27. 33 bid. 37, etc. 
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writers seem to have been misled by the similarity of the two names 
in Arabic into identifying Amorium with Angora,) which accounts for 
their placing the tomb of Hussein Ghazi at the latter town, while 
the romance makes Amorium the scene of his death.2 

Other Arab memorials in Asia Minor, not apparently connected with 
the Battal cycle, are mentioned by Ibn Batuta at Daouas® (vilayet of 
Aidin) and at Sinope,‘ the former a memorial of the birthplace of Suhayb, 
a Companion of the Prophet, the latter a tomb of Bilal the Ethiopian. 
Another tomb of Bilal, presumably if not authentic at least earlier than 
that at Sinope, is shewn at Damascus.® 

It appears from the foregoing that the graves and memorials of the 
Arabs in Asia Minor, though they commemorate in many cases historical 
persons and the great historical fact of the Arab wars, and indicate also in 
a vague way the area over which these wars were fought, are almost 
certainly all fictitious. So far as we can see the traditional sites have 
been discovered by ‘revelation’ and identified by an uncritical use of 
written sources or merely by floating tradition® They thus afford no 
independent topographical evidence for the Arab campaigns. It is further 
to be remarked that Ibn Batuta’s notice of two Arab memorials already in 
the early fourteenth century shews that such memorials were sought for 
and identified in this way already in the Seljouk period. Earliest of all 
is the tomb of Amrou’l Kais, a contemporary of the Prophet, which is 
mentioned as shewn at Angora by the carly thirteenth-century geographer 
Yakout.? If we may believe the traditional account, the tomb of Sidi 
Ghazi was discovered at the same period. 

The motive for the ‘discovery’ of such tombs is consciously or 
subconsciously political. At the back of the mind of the conquering race 
lies the idea of substantiating a prior claim to the conquered soil.8 The 
tomb of Eyoub, the great Giasi of the Arab siege of Constantinople, was 


1 Le Strange, Z. Caliphate, 153. 

2 Ethé, of, cit, 11. 

3 Tr, Sanguinetti, ii. 277. 

4 Tr. Sanguinetti, ii. 349. Cf. Evliya, ii. 38. 

5 Le Strange, Palestine, 272. 

* The beginnings of a Baital myth were recognised in our own times by Barth (Reére, 153) 
between, Yuzgat and Caesarea, where a historical person of the reign of Murad IV (1623-40) 
bearing the title of Battal was already becoming confused with the legendary hero. 

7 Ap. Brooks in /.4.S. xxi. 76. 

® A read burial gives a similar claim. It was not without such an intention that the Caliph 
Mamoun was buried in the frontier town of Tarsus (Le Strange, 2. Caliphate, 132-3). 
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said to have been revealed actually during the siege of 1453. Similarly at 
the siege of Bagdad under Suleiman (1534), where religious animosities 
might be used to spur on the soldiers, the tomb of the orthodox (Sunni) 
doctor Abou Hanifa was ‘discovered’ under the walls of the heretic (Shia) 
town.2 The discoverer in the case of the tomb of Eyoub (and probably in all 
such discoveries) was a pious sheikh ; if we bear in mind the extraordinary 
influence of dreams and their interpretation in the Eastern world it is 
obvious that the good faith of a devout and pious mystic need not be 
called in question. 

But, as we have seen from the cases of Umm Haram, Sidi Battal, and 
Eyoub, the fully-developed type of legend postulates two agents in such 
discoveries, the shepherd, to whom the sanctity of the spot is revealed by 
an outward miracle, and the wise man, who is guided by a dream to 
interpret it according to his learning. The sequence is psychologically 
true. To the simple and devout peasant any chance combination of 
circumstances may give a religious colour to a commonplace discovery, and 
anything remotely resembling a tomb pre-supposes a buried saint’ It 
remains for the learned to give the saint a name and a historical setting. 
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} Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp. Ott. ii. 595 (who aptly compares the finding of the Sacred 
Lance by the Crusaders before Antioch); cf. Evliya, i, 35. The occurrence is not mentioned, 
however, by any contemporary authority for the siege (Mordtmann, Sefigerung K°pels, 111), and 
probably took place shortly after. (So Cantemir tr. Jonequiéres, i. 106 ; d’Ohsson, Tableau, i. 305.) 
A modern version of the story is told by S. Adamson in Harper's (June, 1913, 30 ff.) in which, as 
in the case of the tombs of Umm Haram and Sidi Battal, the first discovery of the sanctity of the 
site is attributed to shepherds. 

* Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Oit. v. 221. 

3 The cult of Houlfet Ghazi at Amasia (Cumont, Stud. Font. ii. 169) is probably based on no 
more than the discovery of the (ancient) sarcophagus in which the hero is said to rest, Similarly in 
Karpathos two ancient sarcophagi are supposed to be those of Digenes Akritas and his wife ( Polites, 
Tlapafdeas, i. 122). 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM UNDER THE 
SULTANS OF KONIA 


Ar the first appearance of the Ottomans, towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, Christian and Turk had already been living for two 
centuries side by side in the interior of Asia Minor under the rule of the 
Seljouk Sultans of Roum. The political history of this period is still 
emerging from obscurity : the social and religious history has hardly been 
touched. The Byzantine historians, concerned only incidentally with pro- 
vinces already in partibus, give us no more than hints, and we have none 
of those personal and intimate records which are apt to tell us much more 
of social conditions than the most elaborate chronicle. 

The golden age of the Sultanate of Roum is undoubtedly the reign of 
Ala-ed-din I. (1219-1236), whose capital, Konia, still in its decay bears 
witness by monument and inscription to the culture and artistic achievement 
of his time. Ala-ed-din was a highly-educated man and an enlightened 
ruler. He was familiar with Christianity, having spent eleven years in exile 
at Constantinople. One of his predecessors, Kaikhosru I. (1192-6, 1204-10) 
who likewise spent an exile in Christendom, nearly became a Christian and 
married a Christian wife? He was more than suspected of infidelity to 
Islam by his stricter Moslem neighbour of Aleppo.* Ala-ed-din’s grandson, 
Az-ed-din, the son of a Christian mother, was said by the bishop of Pisidia 
to have been a Christian, and his sons when at Constantinople were admitted 
to the Sacrament. Both Ala-ed-din and his house were therefore familiar 

1 Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Zp. Olt. i. 131. 

2 Sarre, Aerse, 39 f. 

3 C. Huart, Aosta, 214 f. 

+ Pachym, ii. 24, iv. 3,6. Hammer-Hlellert, of. cit. i. 45-7; cf. Pears, Destraction of Greek 
Empire, 56. 
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with Christianity and if not actively sympathetic to it at least without 
prejudice against it. 

Beside Ala-ed-din stands another striking figure, that of Jelal-ed-din, 
the mystic poet of Bokhara, who came to Konia in 1233 and is represented 
as a close and influential friend of the temporal ruler. Jelal-ed-din, with 
his friend and master in philosophy, Shems-ed-din of Tabriz, originated the 
order of dervishes known by the name of Mevlevi, who have throughout 
their history shewn themselves humane and tolerant towards Christians 
and regard all religions as reconcilable on a philosophic basis.* 
Jelal-ed-din himself seems to have been acquainted with Greek? and 
to have assigned to Christ as a prophet a much higher position than his 
strictly orthodox Moslem contemporaries.» He is represented both in 
Greek and Turkish tradition‘ as a close friend of the Greek abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery, whom, according to some accounts, he converted 
by his miracles to his own philosophy.’ Be this as it may, it seems clear 
that Jelal-ed-din, like his royal master, was conciliatory in his attitude 
towards Christianity and Christians. 

In a former paper® I have pointed out that the old church of S, 
Amphilochius at Konia (Iconium), transformed by the Turks into a 
mosque, was venerated by Moslems from the thirteenth century onwards as 
the burial-place of ‘Plato the Divine Philosopher, while the Christian 
tradition, persisting despite the transformation of the church, still held that 
the grave in it was that of the Iconian bishop Amphilochius (Fig. 1). So 
late as the fifteenth century both religions shared in the ambiguous cult.7 

The Moslem veneration of Plato at Konia, which is possibly to be 
traced to the influence of the Mevlevi dervishes, or even to that of Jelal- 
ed-din himself, may have been expressly intended as a cult which Christian 
and Mahommedan might share on equal terms. For the learned of both 
religions ‘Plato’ may be considered a philosophic abstraction, some- 
what akin to Justinian’s ‘Holy Wisdom of God’; for the unlearned and 

2 See especially Elliot, Turkey in Zuroge, 185; cf. Ramsay, Revolution in Turkey, 202. 

* Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, i. 152; of Jelal-ed-din’s son some rhyming Greek verses of a mystic- 
Philosophic sort, written in the Persian character, have come down to us (Krumbacher, Sys. 
Litteratur, 811 ; Meyer, Bys. Zeit. iv. 401.) 

3 C. Field, Saints and Mystics of Islam, 205. 

+ See below, p. 194. 

8 Acts of the Adepts in Redhouse’s translation of the Mesnevi, 72 (63). 


® Plato in the Folklore of the Konia Plain, B.S.A. xviii. 265 fi. 
1 Khitrovo, Ztin, Russes, 256. 
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superstitious Moslem he was a great magician and wonder-worker ; 
for the Greeks and Armenians he remained, in Konia at least, S. 
Amphilochius. 

The case for such a rapprochement between Islam and Christianity as 
seems implied by the cult of Plato will be materially strengthened if we 





Phot, Berggren) : (Constantinople 
Fic, 1.—Tae Cxurcn of S. AmpHitociius, Konta. 


can find other evidence of friendly relations between the Mevlevi and the 
Christians. A certain amount of tradition points in this direction. 

In a rocky gorge an hour north of Konia stands the Greek monastery 
of S. Chariton (Fig. 2). The monastery is enclosed on three sides by walls 
and on the fourth by a precipitous cliff. The enclosure contains three 
churches, all wholly or partially excavated in the rock. Beside them is a 
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small mosque of similar construction. The mosque is simple and unobtru- 
sive, a rectangular chamber with a plain prayer-niche (mzhraé) cut in the rock. 
The Christians in charge of the monastery explain its presence by a legend 
that the son of Jelal-ed-din, falling from the cliff above the monastery, was 
preserved from injury by a mysterious old man who was afterwards 
identified from the e#éon in the church with S. Chariton. The miracle is 
still commemorated by a yearly present of oil! from the successors of 
Jelal-ed-din—the Superior of the Mevlevi order is always a descendant of 





Fic. 2.~THE Monastery oF S, CHARITON, NEAR Konia. 


the Founder—who, further, spend every year one night in prayer in the 
mosque. Christian tradition thus represents Jelal-ed-din as at least half- 
converted to Christianity by the miracle of S. Chariton. Mevlevi tradition, 
on the other hand, asserts that the abbot of S. Chariton was converted by 
the miracles of Jelal-ed-din to his philosophy? It is further remarkable 


1 The church of Silleh, a Greek village near Konia, receives a similar present of oil and here 
too the practice is referred to the Seljouk period, the Grecks attributing it to Ala-ed-din himself 
(Pharasopoulos, Ta Zéhara, 132) and the Mevievi to Jelal-ed-din (from Sir Edwin Pears, who was 
80 informed by the present Superior of the Mevlevi). 

* Acts of the Adefts in Redhouse’s Mesnevi, 72 (63). 
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that the monastery of S. Chariton figures in the sacred writings of the 
Mevlevi as the ‘ monastery of Plato.’} 

We have thus found two originally Christian sanctuaries adapted for 
the veneration of both religions by the intrusion of the ambiguous 
‘Plato’ figure. One of these compromises certainly (possibly both) is 
due to the Mevlevi dervishes. Is there a corresponding concession on the 
Moslem side? 

In the great convent of the Mevlevi at Konia the Founder Jclal-ed-din 
lies buried (Fig. 3). His tomb is a place of pilgrimage for pious Mahom- 
medans and especially for members of the Mevleviorder. Beside it is another 
tomb of which a curious legend is told. It is said to be that of a Christian 
who gave Jelal-ed-din such proofs of friendship and faithful service 
that the latter insisted that they should be buried side by side. There 
are at least three variant traditions as to the personality of the faithful 
friend. An Armenian version told two hundred years ago to Paul Lucas 
represents him as a bishop and even gives his name, Epsepi (Eusebius).* 
The Greek version states that he was the Abbot of S. Chariton, on 
whose relations with Jelal-ed-din we have remarked above. The Mevlevi 
themselves say that the second tomb contains a Christian monk converted 
by Jelal-ed-din.* Thus the essential part of the legend, ze, that a Christian 
ecclesiastic is buried beside Jelal-ed-din, is acknowledged by all parties. 
Whether the legend or any part of it is true or not we have here to all 
appearance the compromise on the Moslem side we have sought. For 
a third time an Iconian sanctuary is artificially rendered accessible to 
Christian and Moslem at once: the sanctuary is in this case the centre 
of the Mevlevi dervishes, the tomb-chamber of their Founder himself. 

Second only to Jelal-ed-din in the veneration of the Mevlevi of 
Konia is Shems-ed-din of Tabriz, who lies in a much humbler mausoleum 
in a different quarter of the town. This also has been a celebrated 
shrine. Schiltberger, one of the Christian prisoners of the battle of 
Nicopolis (1396), notes it alone of all the wonders of Konia. ‘ Here,’ 
says he, ‘is the tomb of S. Schoms. He was originally a Mahommedan 
priest, but had himself baptized on his death-bed and received the 

} Jbid. 72 (63) and 87 (81). 
2 Lucas, Voyage en Gréce (Amsterdam, 1714), i. 151. 
3 Orally (1913) from Prodromos Petrides; the Abbot of S. Chariton is introduced in the 
version of Levides (Ai & povod(Gos Moval, 156 f.): cf. N. Rizos, KamwmaSoxixd, 130. 
4 On the spot through Prodromos Petrides. 
02 
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Holy Sacrament in an apple. Great miracles are wrought at his grave.’* 
This legend, rendering needless a second tomb, has the same effect as 
that of the central convent. Moslems could visit and venerate the 





(Constantinople 
FiG. 3.—THE MAUSOLEUM OF JELAL-ED-DIN, Konia. 
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tomb of Shems-ed-din the philosopher, while Christians saw in the same 
person a holy man who, born in darkness, had at length turned to the 


1 Ed. Penzel (1813), 85 ; the (English) text of the Hakluyt Society’s edition (p. 40) adds that 
the Sacrament was given by an Armenian priest, 
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light, and as proof of his sanctity wrought mighty works after his 
death, 

We have thus found in Konia, the temporal capital of the Seljouk 
dynasty and the spiritual centre of the Mevlevi dervishes, four sanctuaries 
which might be visited without violence to conscience by Christian and 
Mahommedan alike. We have found also in Ala-ed-din an enlightened 
and liberal monarch with no bias against Christianity, in Jelal-ed-din a 
philosophic mystic with Christian leanings, and in the Abbot of S. Chariton 
—if he is historical—a Christian ecclesiastic evidently attracted by the 
spiritual personality of Jclal-ed-din. 

To Ala-ed-din politically, as to the Mevlevi philosophically, the 
assimilation of Christian and Moslem was desirable. The Greek church, 
here in central Asia Minor, was spiritually at a low ebb during the period 
in question! It seems therefore possible that some sort of religious 
compromise on a philosophic basis was devised between Ala-ed-din, Jelal- 
ed-din, and the local Christian clergy, and deliberately fostered by some or 
all of these parties. 

The idea is not without parallels elsewhere: Akbar, the Mogul 
emperor of India, an enlightened ruler and a philosopher, made in his time 
a somewhat similar attempt to reconcile the various creeds of his subjects.* 
The movement at Konia may be regarded as a local and artificially 
accentuated manifestation of ideas widely current in the mystic heterodoxies 
of Islam, which would find great scope among the heterogeneous, and in 
religion primitive or degraded, population of mediaeval Asia Minor. 
Similar ideas of religious fusion formed in the fifteenth century the motive- 
power of the rebellion of Bedr-ed-din of Simav* and are to some extent 
potent to-day among the Bektashi sect in Albania, whose doctrines and 
organisation seem to have been used for political purposes by Ali Pasha 
of Yannina.t Such religions in countries of mixed population cater alike 
for the educated and the ignorant, providing for the former a philosophic 
standpoint, for the latter a full measure of mystery and superstition, and 
for all alike a convenient compromise and a basis of mutual toleration. 


F. W. HASLUCK, 


1 For the diocese of Iconium about this period see Wiichter, Verfall des Griechenthums, 168. 

2 Bonet Maury in Rev. Hist. Ref. xi. 1§2 ff. li, 153 fi 

3 Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Olt. ii. 181~5 (¢. 1414 A.D.). 

* Brailsford, Afacedonia, 233, 244; Degrand, Hane Albanie, 209; Durham, Burden of the 
Balkans, 239 ; Ippen, Skutari, 36; cf. Leake, M. Greece, iv. 284. 
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I.—TueE RISE OF THE KARAOSMANOGLOU. 


‘We Moslem little reck of blood 
Bat yet the line of Karasman 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
First of the bold Timariot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands.’ 
Byron, Bride of Abydos (1813), vii. 


I. 


THE Karaosmanoglou dynasty, which during the eighteenth century 
and part of the nineteenth ruled the province of Saroukhan (Magnesia) in 
Asia Minor, stands almost alone in Turkish history as an example of a 
family which not only won and retained a wide local supremacy, but was 
conspicuous for family solidarity and wise administration throughout its 
tenure of power. Of the numerous pretenders to independence who disputed 
the Sultans’ sway during the centuries in question few were able to make 
their claims hereditary and none could justly boast as could the Kara- 
osmanoglou that their administration had raised their dominions from 
poverty and disorder to a degree of prosperity unknown probably since 
the Roman empire. : 

The history, real and mythical, of this great Turkish family affords 
an interesting illustration of the growth of folk-tradition and its relation 
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to historical fact, since we have here the rare advantage of being able 
to compare and contrast fact and fiction, and even to trace the growth of 
the myth. Less than a hundred and fifty years from the rise of the 
family, which is not extinct at the present day, its real origin is completely 
obscured ; its actual history is supplanted by a purely legendary set of 
incidents and associations by which the family gains in prestige no less 
than in antiquity. 
Il. 


Historically the foundations of the Karaosmanoglou fortunes were laid 
about the close of the seventeenth century by successful brigandage on a 
large scale. Heyman, a pastor of the Dutch community at Smyrna, 
visited Aidin probably in 1707? and there found the original Kara- 
osmanoglou established as governor of the province. ‘This Pasha,’ he 
says, ‘is called Osmanoglou and is the same who some years since made 
all Natolia tremble, as captain of a corps of banditti consisting of four 
thousand horsemen, with which he overran the country raising contributions 
from persons of fortune and committing all manner of violences. The 
Grand Seignior, however, at length pardoned him, possibly more out of 
fear than any other motive, and conferred on him this post which is very 
considerable.’ * 

The same story with minor variations and a slightly more heroic 
setting is told by Choiseul-Gouffier. ‘About sixty years ago’ Kara 
Osman, a private soldier in the service of a local aga, formed an army and 
a party, seized Pergamon, and eventually the whole province. Despite his 
success he was executed by the Sultan, but his wealth was so used by his 
sons as to assure the permanence of the dynasty, and his brother bought the 
agalik of Pergamon.* 

The local variation in these two stories need not surprise us. Every 
brigand on a large scale in this district made it his aim to ‘hold up’ the 
two great caravan-routes leading to Smyrna—the valleys of the Hermus 
and the Maeander—using as his base (and if necessary his refuge) the 

) For the difficulty of dating exactly incidents mentioned in Heyman’s travels owing to the 
fusion of two later travellers’ accounts with his own see the note in Vivien de S. Martin's bibliography 
of Asia Minor, No. 91 (in Descr. de PAsie Minenre, ii.) and Jécher’s Gelehrtentexthon, i. 787. 
Heyman appears from G. Cuper’s Leftres to have been pastor at Smyrna by 1706 (p. 362) and as 


late as 1717 (p. 398) : he was at Damascus in 1708 (p. 194). 
3 Travels (London, 1759), i. 122: the passage is quoted in full by Arundell, 7yavels, ii. 220. 


* Voyage Pittoresgue, ii. (1809), 37- 
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mountains between them. It is with the Hermus valley that the Karaos- 
manoglou were chiefly associated, Magnesia being their capital and 
Pergamon the second town of their district. The discrepancy as to the 
fate of the first Karaosmanoglou is possibly due to a confusion on the part 
of Choiseul-Gouffier, or his informant, between the rebellion of Karaos- 
manoglou and that of Gedik Mahommed Pasha in 1689.* 

The discrepancy in date is hardly more serious, since neither authority 
is at all precise? In any case we can place the rise of the first Karaos- 
manoglou pretty certainly about 1697. Edmund Chishull, travelling 
through Magnesia in 1699, mentions prisoners sent into that town by 
‘ Osmanogli’ as a matter of course,’ implying that he had been established 
in the district (at Pergamon ?)*‘ for some time, Contemporary newsletters 
from Turkey speak of a serious rebellion in Asia Minor during 1696 and 
1697 when the war cn the European frontier made it impossible for the 
Porte to detach troops to Asia Minor. In the latter year the troubles 
were to some extent appeased by giving the leader of the rebels, who is 
never mentioned by name, a command at the front. The war ended with 
the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, the year in which Chishull at Magnesia 
speaks of ‘ Osmanogli.’ 

Ill. 


In 1671, probably before the name of Karaosmanoglou had been heard 
of, Thomas Smith, then chaplain at Constantinople, made the tour of 
the Seven Churches. In a bath-house at Pergamon he saw a large marble 
vase decorated with a frieze of horsemen in relief® This vase was 
eventually (1837) acquired by the French government? and is now in 
the Louvre® <A few years before its transference (1828) it was seen, still in 


} For this see Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Zmf. Oit. xii. 274-6; Rycaut, Hist. of the Turks, s.a. 
168y, 333 ff. ; Pococke, Descr. of the East, ii, 90. 

2 Egmont's book, which did not appear till 1757, may be Choiseul-Gouffier’s source. 

3 Travels, p. 9. 

* The inhabitants of Pergamon were notorious for brigandage and the town was fast declining 
when Rycaut visited the place (Gree# Church, 65). To employ an old brigand as policeman is no 
strange thing even in modern Turkey. 

° Mercure Historique, 1697, 264: the troubles in Asia Minor are mentioned in various letters 
between June 1696 to July 1697. Cf. also Rycaut’s History, iii. 548 f. ; Hammer-Hellert, xii. 397 
(rebellion quelled in 1695). 

* Septem Ecclesiarum Notitia (Utrecht, 1694), 15. The vase seems to have been discovered a 
year earlier by Rycaut (cf. Spon’s Voyage, i. 261, for the date of Rycaut’s journey B.S.A. xii. 210), 

7 Texier, Asie Afineure, ii. 232. 

® Reinach, Réfertoire, i. 73: Cat. Som. des Marbres, 2905. 
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the bath-house, by MacFarlane, who was told the following story by the 
owner of the bath :— 

‘The tradition in my family states, that our ancestor to whom 
we are indebted for this vase found five others with it: each contained 
a quantity of coins in gold and silver, amounting together to an immense 
sum. According to our law, all hidden treasures thus found in the 
earth belong of right to the sultan, and consequently my ancestor, like 
an honest man and a good Osmanli, remitted into the hands of govern- 
ment an exact account of all that he had so discovered. Instructions 
came from Stambool that he was to deliver up five of the vases and 
keep the sixth for himself; and as in the donation of the sixth vase no 
mention had been made of the coins, he took also those of the sixth and 
added them to the rest. The sultan, who intended that he should keep 
the treasure with the vase, was so pleased that he gave my ancestor 
a small estate, and the office, to be transmitted moreover to his successors, 
of collecting the government tithe on the grain in the neighbouring 
district. Now if I were to make away with this vase, it would be 
destroying a bond by which [ hold my estate and privileges.’? 

This tale is already suspiciously like folk-lore in some details. 
The Pergamon vase, for instance, which measures 1°67 m. in diameter, 
is hardly a likely receptacle for buried treasure, though no treasure story 
is too extravagant to gain credence in the Levant. The just prince and 
the virtuous subject are also, unhappily, commoner figures in myth than 
in real life. 

The final edition of the story, told, and half believed, by Texier 
on the authority of the owner of the bath, has advanced much further 
on the same road. It not only supplies the name of the sultan concerned 
but explains the origin of the greatness of the Karaosmanoglou by 
means of the treasure. 

‘ The prince of Karassi, whose seat was at Pergamon,’ runs Texier’s 
version, ‘had been killed and dispossessed of Pergamon by Sultan 
Orkhan [1326-60], but at this period the Ottoman Sultans could not 
easily annihilate the great feudatories of the growing empire. One of 
the descendants of Karassi, named Kara Osman, was living in retirement 
on a fief in the neighbourhood of Pergamon (where his family had still 
partisans) when he discovered three marble vases of colossal dimensions, 

1 C. MacFarlane, Constantinople in r828, i. 311. 
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filled, the story goes, with gold pieces. Mourad I [1360-89] was then 
on the throne. Kara Osman sent the two largest vases to the Sultan, who 
gave him in return the fief of Pergamon. This is the origin of the 
Karaosmanoglou who down to recent times governed the pashaliks of 
Pergamon and Guzel-hissar. The two vases of the Sultan were without 
ornament: they were deposited in the mosque of S. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople where I have seen them... . Their height is a little above 1°80 m. 
The third vase, being ornamented with human figures and animals which 
are forbidden to Islam, could not be put to a religious use. Kara Osman 
gave it to one of his most faithful servants with the bath in which it 
was placed, and it was for his descendants a title of possession.’ ? 

This final version shews the illogical syncretism of folk-tradition 
at work: it connects, without prejudice to the owner of the bath, the 
remarkable local family with the remarkable vase at Pergamon and with 
the two remarkable, but quite dissimilar, vases at S. Sophia. 

In actual fact, however, the Pergamon vase is undoubtedly Hellenistic ; 
the S. Sophia vases have been declared Byzantine by Lethaby? and are 
said by Hafiz Hussein® to have been given by Mourad III (1574-95). 
The latter, like many Turkish sultans, resided at Magnesia before he 
came to the throne; but the connection between the Pergamon vase 
and the S. Sophia vases does not appear before Texier brought his 
tale to Constantinople. 

As to the name of the sultan, all sultans in Anatolian tradition 
tend to be named Mourad (except in the radius of Konia, where they are 
Ala-ed-din) on account of the impression made by Mourad IV’s (1623-40) 


1 Asie Mineure, ii, 231. A similar story placing the discovery of the vases ‘shortly after the 
fall of Constantinople’ (Turkish for ‘a very long while ago’) was told of an ancestor of his own by 
‘a distinguished Turk’ to Prokesch in 1826 (Denkwiirdigheiten, iii. 327). A variant as regards 
the vases (four found, one of which is at Pergamon, one in S. Sophia, one at Brousa) is given by 
C. B. Elliott (1838, 7raveds, ii. 128). 

2 S. Sophia, 84: the vases should be compared with the jars called z#r made at Cairo for the 
purposes of ablution (Migeon, 4r¢ Musulman, 69) and furnished like those at S. Sophia with taps 
in the lower part. This form, used in Byzantine times, as Lethaby’s parallels shew, for ablutions 
and called woddpBtor (Neale, Z. Church, i. 215), is quite different from that of the Pergamon vase, 
which in its method of use was probably analogous to the 4rafers on high stands seen on some sfe/ae 
of the ‘funeral banquet’ type (¢,g. the Thasian ste/e in Jahréuch, xxviii. pl. 26). 

* Jardin des Mosguées (xviii. c.) tr. Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. xviii. 1, where the word 
given is dassin. Paspates (But. Medérat, 43), who had already the Texier tradition, translates 
(Gor, The vases at S, Sophia are first noticed, according to Lethaby, in 1594. 

* It is mentioned by Paspates (loc. cit.) and Fossati (ap. Lethaby /oc. cit.) who repaired 
S. Sophia in 1847. 
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marches through Asia Minor to his Persian wars.1 In the district of 
Saroukhan the name has a double chance, since the two royal mosques 
at Magnesia were built by Mourad III * and bear his name. 

Mourad the first (1360-89) is probably preferred by Texier as the 
hero of the story on account of his date, which is not far removed from 
that of the extinction of the house of Karassi (c. 1355). The likeness 
between the name of Kara Osman and that of the princely house of 
Karaman has resulted in the false form Karasman (from which to Karassi 
is an easy step), and has deceived Byron and other writers into crediting 
the Karaosmanoglou family with extreme antiquity. But the founder of 
the family, as we have seen, was plain Osmanoglou and still alive in 1699. 

When the final version of the story comes to us the Karaosmanoglou 
were no longer a reigning house, having been deprived of their power 
by the reforming sultan Mahmoud II: had the dynasty lasted a few 
years longer the treasure-jars might have figured as the deposit of one 
of their ancestors in the time of the ‘idolators before Constantine’ or 
even in the still more remote period of the ‘ Genoese.’ * 


I.—THE Story OF SARI SALTIK. 
I 


The legend of Sari Saltik, set down by Evliya Effendi in the middle 
of the seventeenth century from particulars retailed to him by the dervishes 
of Kaliakra near Varna,‘ is an example of the growth of religious myth 
not without value for the appreciation of similar tales in Greek and other 
mythologies. 

The main points of the story are as follows:—A certain dervish, by 
name Mahommed Bokhara, called also Sari Saltik Sultan, who was a- 


1 Tbrahim Pasha has similarly become a mythological hero since his occupation of Cilicia in the 
thirties: he is now held responsible for ‘almost every building or work of any consequence along 
the road,’ in the neighbourhood of the Cilician Gates (Ramsay in Geog. Journ, xxii. (1903) 
371, ete.) 

2 Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Zmp. Ott. ii. 315 ; Cuinet, Asie Afineure, iti. 537. 

3 The ‘ Djineviz’ (lit. ‘Genoese’*) in Turkish folk-legend, owing probably to their apparent 
connection with the Dyin, are what the generations before the Trojan war were to the Greeks. 

* Travels, tr. von Hammer, ii. 70-72, cf. 20, 21, 231. An abstract of the Kaliakra legend is 
given by Degrand (Haute Albanie, 240) from a MS, at Tirana in Albania: this MS. is said by 
Jacob (Beitr. sur... Bektaschis, 2, n. 4) to be the Vilayetname of Hadjim Sultan, a Bektashi 
saint (cf, Browne in_/. A. Asiat. Soc. 1907, 561 (3)) said to be buried near Widin, 
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disciple of the celebrated Khodja Achmet of Yassi [d. 1166/7 A.D.] and 
a companion of Hadji Bektash [d. 1337 A.D.], came to the court of the 
Ottoman Sultan Orkhan [1326-60], and after the conquest of Brousa 
was sent with seventy disciples into Europe. In his missionary journey 
Sari Saltik visited the Crimea, Muscovy, and Poland: at Danzig he 
killed the patriarch ‘Svity Nikola,’ and, assuming his robes, in this guise 
made many converts to Islam. He also delivered the ‘kingdom of 
Dobrudja,’ and in particular the king’s daughter, from a dragon: this 
miracle was falsely claimed by a Christian monk, but Sari Saltik was 
vindicated by the ordeal of fire, and the king of Dobrudja was in conse- 
quence converted to Islam. Before his death the saint gave orders that 
his body should be placed in seven coffins, since seven kings should 
contend for its possession. This came to pass; each king took a coffin, 
and each coffin was found when opened to contain the body. The seven 
kingdoms blessed by the possession of the saint’s remains are given as 
(1) Muscovy, where the saint is held in great honour as Svity Nikola 
(S. Nicolas); (2) Poland, where his tomb at Danzig is much frequented ; 
(3) Bohemia, where the coffin was shewn at ‘Pezzunijah’; (4) Sweden, 
which possessed a tomb at ‘Bivanjah’; (5) Adrianople, near which (at 
Baba Eski) is another tomb; (6) Moldavia, where the tomb was shewn 
at Baba Dagh; and (7) Dobrudja, in which district was the convent of 
Kaliakra containing the seventh tomb. The veracious history concludes 
with the remark that ‘in Christian countries Sari Saltik is generally 
called S. Nicolas, is much revered, and Christian monks ask alms under 
his auspices,’ 
Il. 


Of the seven reputed tombs of Sari Saltik four (if we include ‘ Mus- 
covy’ as referring to the Crimea and South Russia) are located in lands 
actually conquered by the Turks, three in Christian Europe. The fable 
of the existence of the latter group can be dismissed at once as based 
on nothing more than the arbitrary identification of Sari Saltik with 
S. Nicolas! In the case of three of the four Turkish tombs we can 
supplement, and to some extent check, Evliya’s legend. 


1 This saint is evidently chosen not only because one or two of the sanctuaries occupied by 
Sari Saltik had been churches of S. Nicolas (see below), but also on account of the extraordinary 
popularity of the latter in the countries first touched by the propaganda, Russia and Bulgaria. 
Bulgarian peasants are said to believe that when God dies S. Nicolas will succeed him (Slade, 
Travels, 2nd ed.-344). 
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The Kaliakra tomb, in a ruined fortress of the same name on a 
headland north of Varna, is still visited by local Christians as that of 
S. Nicolas. It is probable that this was the original (pre-Mahommedan) 
dedication of the sanctuary; it is certainly appropriate to the coast-site, 
and the fortress of Kaliakra was in Byzantine hands so late* that it is 
difficult to imagine a break in the cult. 

The ‘tomb’ at Baba Eski was and is a famous sanctuary, frequented 
for healing both by Greeks and Turks. The building is said to be an 
old Greek church of S, Nicolas The association with Sari Saltik seems 
to be late and arbitrary ; the saint was locally known as Khanbour Dede 
(‘S. Humpback’) 

Baba Dagh, which appears to have been the starting point of the 
cult in Europe, will be discussed below. 


il. 


If such a story as that of Sari Saltik were told by Pausanias of 
prehistoric Greeks, it would be interpreted as an echo either of a move- 
ment of peoples, a conquest, or at the very least commercial or missionary 
activity, extending far beyond the limits which we know in the present 
case to be credible. Even with the historical background we possess any 
interpretation of the story which pretends to disentangle the medley of 
fact and fiction contained in it must be regarded as tentative. The 
following claims to be no more than a suggestion. 

The town of Baba Dagh in Moldavia was founded by Bayezid II 
in 1389 and colonised with Tartars.* In all probability a pre-existing 
Christian cult was then mahommedanised. The Mahommedan saint with 


2 The cult is still ambiguous, Turks worshipping a saint called Hadji Baba (Arch. Eprg. Mitt. 
1885, 189). The headland is on some modern maps marked S. Nicolas; the mediaeval portolani 
have A‘a/iatra or perversions, - 

2 Cl. Acta Patr. i. 95, 528 (1370). 

3 J. Covel, Diaries (1675), 186: ‘ This Church [of S, Nicolas) is standing pretty entire. It is 
but little .. . but very handsome in the same forme almost with Sta. Sophia, with a great Cupola 
over the body of it, but the outward wall is scaloped’; cf. Pococke, Deser. of the Last, iig 140; 
Hammer-Hellert, Ast. Emp. Ott. vi. 250; M. Christodoulos, Tleprypadi) Zapdvta "Exxhyorav, 
47. Eski Baba is mentioned under that name, thus implying the cult, as early as 1553 (Verantius,. 
ap. Jirecek, Heerstrasse , 167). 

+ Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Zntp. Ort. xi. 250 (1667). The existence of a village Sa/tak/ in the 
vicinity may have aided the identification with Sari Saltik. 

* Hadji Khalfa, Rume/i, tr. von Hammer, 28 ; Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp. Ott, xvi. 247; 
cf, Vassif Effendi, Guerre de 1769-74, 281. 
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whom the site was associated is most likely identical with Baba Saltouk, 
a saint who had given his name already half a century earlier to a town 
near Soudak in the Crimea We may well imagine that Baba Saltouk 
was a tribal saint imported by the Tartar colonists to Baba Dagh. 

Bayezid’s foundation at Baba Dagh included, as Evliya tells us, a 
mosque, an zwaret, a college, a bath, a é4an, and a monument of the 
saint. In all probability dervishes were attached to the cult from the 
first ; by these or their successors Sari Saltik was brought into the cycle of 
Hadji Bektash. The basis of the legend of the seven coffins and seven 
tombs is probably to be sought in some folk-story turning on the immense 
size of the hero This legend was used for the purposes of their own 
religious propaganda by the Bektashi dervishes, who probably occupied, or 
justified their occupation of, the two other sanctuaries of Roumeli on 
this pretext’ The further extension of the legend to non-Ottoman 
countries may perhaps be considered as politico-religious propaganda, 
devised again by the Bektashi in their character of warrior-dervishes,* 
to stimulate good Mahommedans to the conquest of the lands in which the 
saint's reputed tombs lay. The identification of Sari Saltik with the 
Christian S. Nicolas is only one of the many manifestations of their 
philosophic creed that all religions are one. The sanctuaries of Kaliakra 
and Eski Baba are, as we have seen, probably old churches of 
S. Nicolas. 

The incident of the ordeal by fire to decide between the rival claims 
of Sari Saltik and the Christian monk suggests that a Christian saint was 
supplanted, and from the dragon legend (located at Kaliakra) we should 


2 Ibn Batuta, tr. Sanguinetti, ii. 416, 445. There may also be a contamination between 
Saltik of Bokhara and Satek Bogra, Khan of Turkestan (944-1038), 2 semilegendary personage who 
is credited with having been the first Turkish ruler to embrace Islam (see Grenard in Journ, Asiat. 
xv, (1900), 5 ff.). The mention of a dervish Sari Saite in a Kurdish folk-story (Jaba, Recueil de 
Récits Kurdes, 194) may mark a stage in the westward journey of the Sari Saltik myth, or may be 
due merely to Bektashi propaganda in Kurdistan. 

2 Cf. the similar legend of Digenes Akritas (Polites, apaSéras, i. No. 131): it is hard to 
distinguish cause and effect since this type of legend may equally well arise from a desire to 
reconcile conflicting claims to a hero’s remains. In Degrand’s version of the Sari Saltik legend (see 
below} the number of coffins is raised to forty, obviously to cover reputed tombs of Sari Saltik in 
Albania and elsewhere. 

3 They were said to claim as their own any saints called Bada (Assad Effendi, Destr.-des 
Sanissaires, 303). 

+ Their connection with the Janissaries is well known. 

+ The fiction of the three tombs in Christendom may, however, have been devised merely to 
bring the total up to the mystic number seven. 
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naturally infer that this saint was S. George. But in a nearly identical 
Bulgarian folk-story, including the episodes of (1) the rescue of the 
princess from the dragon, (2) the vindication of the dragon-slayer against 
a false claim, and (3) the conversion of the king, the hero is the Prophet 
Elias. 

Whatever saint was supplanted we know from contemporary history 
that such a transition from Christianity to Islam is quite possible in 
the Crimea and the Balkans. If we had no history to guide us we 
might logically assume that the slaying of ‘Svity Nikola’ at Danzig, 
a legend very similar in form, implied the victory of Islam here also, 
after which we should proceed to accept the successful propagation of 
Islam in Muscovy, Bohemia, and Sweden likewise as historical fact. 


Iv. 


The Sari Saltik legend has spread further to Albania, where the 
*S. George’ type of legend was evidently already current.2. The episode 
of Sari Saltik and the dragon is located at Croia, and the importation 
of the mame of the hero is certainly to be attributed to the Bektashi 
sect, who are specially influential in this part of Albania. At Croia the 
dragon lived by day in a cave and by night in a church. The princess 
was saved and the dragon slain in orthodox fashion by the Mussulman 
champion, who afterwards took up his abode in the cave till he was 
warned that the people of the land were plotting against his life. On 
hearing this he retired in three strides, which are marked by a footprint 
and a ¢ekke at each stage, to Corfou, where he died.* 

Here, again, rationalising on orthodox lines we should suppose that 
Islam, represented by Sari Saltik, had but a short-lived victory at Croia, 
and was eventually forced to retire; but why to Corfou, which has never 
been Turkish? In the light of history it seems clear that the ejected 


2 L. Shishmanova, Legendes religieuses Bulgares, 87 ff. The lake mentioned in this story as 
the abode of the dragon points to Baba Dagh rather than Kaliakra as the place where this story was 
localised ; but both places were probably brought into the story like Croia and Alessio (see below) 
in Albania. A localised (?) $. George legend from Varna is given by Polites, Aaoypadfa, iv. 234. 

* For the secular form see von Hahn, Alban. Studien, ii. 167. The legend of S. Donatus in 
the Chimarra district (M. Hamilton, Gree& Saints, 32 f.) is of similar type. The fight of S. George 
and the dragon is localised also in Old Servia (Mackenzie and Irby, 7ravels, 672 f.). 

3 Degrand, Haute Albanie, 236 ff. 
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dragon-slayer was not Sari Saltik, but his Christian predecessor, probably 
S. George, whom the Albanians of Alessio claimed as a compatriot. 

The truth is that all but the simplest historical folk-legends may 
contain interpolations dictated at various periods by various motives; 
after a relatively short lapse of time it becomes impossible to distinguish 
the basis of truth from the fanciful or interested interpolations without 
the sober guidance of history, Consequently though folk-legends may 
to some extent be interpreted by history, the converse process is beset 
by so many difficulties that the results are of little or no positive value. 


IIl—THE GIRDING OF THE SULTAN. 
I. 


No ceremonial of the Turkish court makes a stronger appeal to the 
imagination than the Girding of the Sultan at Eyoub, which takes the 
place of our coronation. The scene of the ceremony is for Moslems 
the holiest spot in Constantinople: the Mosque of Eyoub, set amongst 
ancient cypresses on the shore of the Golden Horn, marks the grave of 
an Arab warrior-saint, revealed, so legend says, while the army of 
Mahommed the Conqueror, not yet victorious, still camped about the 
beleaguered city. To these traditions are added others of a yet older 
past which link the history of the Ottomans with that of their forerunners, 
the Seljouks of Roum. From Konia, capital of Roum, comes the venerated 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi (‘dancing’) dervishes—the supreme head of 
his order, and hereditary successor of its founder—who plays the 
chief part in the investiture of the Sultan; it is he who, before the 
tomb-chamber of the saint, girds about the new monarch the sword with 
which Osman, first of the royal line which bears his name, was invested 
by his liege-lord of Konia. Such are the memories the ceremony of the 
Girding is meant to keep alive. 


I. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to investigate the latter part 
of the tradition—the connection of the ceremony of the Girding with 


1 W. Wey, Jéineraries (1462), 119. It was to Alessio that Sari Saltik after his victory threw 
the carcase of the dragon ; Lesh, the Albanian name of the town, signifies corpse (Degrand, of. cit. 
240; cf. von Hahn, Joc. eit. i. 137). 
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the Seljouk Sultans of Roum and especially the privilege of the Konia 
Sheikhs. The traditions popularly current in our own day are given as 
follows by Sir Charles Elliot :— 

‘When Osman was beginning his conquests, and had taken Broussa 
and other towns from the Greeks, he sent a polite embassy to Sultan 
Alau’-d-Din, who was then the most considerable Turkish sovereign in 
Asia, to explain his proceedings and his desire to remain on good terms 
with the greatest chieftain of his race. Alau-’d-Din replied that he had 
no objection to the Osmanlis taking from the Greeks whatever they 
could get, and, as a proof of his goodwill, sent the celebrated Jelalu-’d-Din 
[Founder of the Mevlevi Order of dervishes] to give Osman a sword of 
honour, a ceremony slightly suggesting the investiture of a vassal. But 
this story presents difficulties. According to the ordinary chronology, 
Alau-'d-Din reigned from 1219 to 1236; Jelalu-’d-Din was born in 1202 
and died in 1273; Osman reigned from 1288 to 1328!’ 

We need not lay too much stress on the anachronisms implied by the 
association of Jelal-cd-din with Osman, since later Superiors of the 
Mevlevi order have borne their Founder’s name: the difficulty is moreover 
avoided in the Konia version of the story set down by Cuinet. According 
to this, Sultan Ala-ed-din the t#ird of Konia during his lifetime chose 
as his successor the Ottoman chieftain Ertoghroul, who predeceased him. 
At the death of Ala-ed-din (1307) the then Sheikh of the Mevlevi 
wrote as his representative to Osman, the successor of Ertoghroul, to come 
and assume the government. Osman, being busy fighting, allowed the 
Sheikh to represent him at Konia till a more convenient season, and was 
eventually invested by the Sheikh in the traditional way.* 

This picturesque story is unfortunately quite without historical basis. 
It was evidently devised to represent the acquisition of Karamania by the 
Ottomans as a peaceful and legitimate succession dating back to the 
earliest period of Ottoman power, whereas in fact the province in question 
was added to their dominions by conquest from the Karamanoglou, 
successors of the Seljouk dynasty, under Bayezid I. in 13923 At the 
same time the part taken by the Sheikh in the story is calculated to 
enhance the prestige of the Mevlevi order. 

Two historical facts have been used in the fabrication of the legend. 

1 Turkey in Lurope, 183. 2 Cuinet, Asie Mineure, i. 828 f. 
> Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Zmp, Ort. i, 308. 
P 
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(1) When Bayezid I., the actual conqueror of Karamania, had been 
officially recognised as Sultan of Roum by the Caliph, he is said to have 
granted the privilege of girding on his sword when he went to war to his 
son-in-law Sheikh Bokhara, surnamed Emir Sultan. Emir Sultan is said 
to be one of the titles of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi? 

(2) When the vassal prince of Karamania revolted (1435) and Konia 
was taken by Mourad II., the eventual agreement was signed on behalf of 
the prince, who had fled to Cilicia, by the then Sheikh of the Mevlevi, who 
bore the name of the Founder of the Order, his ancestor, Jelal-ed-din# 

But popular imagination carries the tradition still further. The 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi, who in history represents the Karamanian prince of 
Konia, becomes in tradition first the legitimate successor by blood of the 
Seljouk dynasty‘ and finally the real Caliph! Sir Charles Elliot was 
once told that ‘when the Chelebi [#e. the Sheikh of the Konia Mevlevi] 
proceeds to Constantinople to gird on the sword he does not go further 
than Scutari himself because, if he were to set foot in Constantinople, he 
would ipso facto become Sultan and Caliph.’ The Sultans of Konia had 
of course no pretensions to the Caliphate, but—and this may be the 
exiguous foundation of the legend—Ala-ed-din I. in 121g received the 
title of representative of the Caliph in Roum? 

The whole of this cycle of legend is fictitious: it was evidently com- 
posed to increase the prestige of the Ottoman house in Asia Minor, where 
Ala-ed-din is still a popular hero of legend, and of the Mevlevi Order in 
Constantinople. It is based first and foremost on the traditional right of 
the Mevlevi Sheikh to gird the new Sultan with the so-called sword of 
Osman. , 

Now this traditional right is entirely unknown to writers on Turkish 
history and institutions so recent and so thorough as d’Ohsson and von 
Hammer. Both these authorities state that the girding ceremony was 
performed by the Moufti assisted by the Chief of the Emirs or Descend- 
ants of the Prophet (Makib-el-Ashraf) and the Esquire of the Sultan 

2 Hammer-Hellert, of. cit. i. 321: Hammer already connects this episode with the later 
Girding ceremony. 

2 Ibid. i. 40. 

3 Hammer-Hellert, of. cit. ii. 27 £ and note (491). 

* Cuinet, 4c. cét. ; Byzantios, Keoverayrivotrodss, iii. 575, quoted below ; a garbled version 
ia (Blunt) People of Turkey, ii. 267. 

5 Turkey in Europe, 183 f. ; ef. Slade, Travels, 376, quoted below, p. 215. 

© Sarre, Neise, 40. 
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(Siliidar). Certain high officials, the two Castaskers, the Vizir and the 
Aga of Janissaries were admitted to the almost secret ceremony. When 
and how did the Sheikh of the Mevlevi acquire his privilege ? 


Ill. 


We must first attempt to investigate the history as opposed to the 
legend of the Girding ceremony. The Mosque of Eyoub, where it takes 
place, commemorates the discovery of the grave of the Arab Ghazi Eyoub 
who fell before the walls of Constantinople in the siege of 670. His tomb 
was miraculously revealed to the Sheikh Ak-Shems-ed-din, according to 
some writers actually during the Turkish siege of 1453: the best authori- 
ties however place the discovery after the siege” The mosque, built by 
Mahommed the Conqueror, bears the date 14583 According to the 
tradition current in d’Ohsson’s time Sultan Mahommed II. instituted the 
ceremony of the Girding and was himself girded by Ak-Shems-ed-din, 
the discoverer of the tomb, who held no official position but was simply a 
greatly venerated mystic in the immediate en/ourage of the Conqueror.‘ 
The first contemporary mention I can find of Eyoub in connection with the 
accession of a Sultan is Gerlach’s reference to it at the time of the acces- 
sion of Mourad III. (1574), who is said to have visited the mosque more 
maiorum: the Girding is not mentioned. On gencral grounds it seems 
probable that the ceremony was a counterpart of the Girding of Bayezid 
I., #e. that it commemorated the recognition of Mahommed II’s new 
position by the Caliph. For this there is a still earlier precedent in the 
girding of Melik Mensour, Sultan of Egypt, on his accession (1342) by the 
Caliph Ahmed IX.° The extraordinary importance attached by Mahom- 
medans generally to the capture of Constantinople, owing to the traditional 
dictum of the Prophet, is well known,7 

It seems at least certain that the Girding ceremony was by the 
seventeenth century a regular part of the Sultans’ investiture, and the 


1 D’Ohsson, Zadiean, ii, 258, 277, vii. 125; von Hammer, Staatsverfassung, i. 484 and 486 
(official account of the accession of Suleiman II. in 1687). 

2 Mordtmann, Belagerung Constantinopels, 111; cf. d’'Ohsson, Tad/eau, i. 305. 

3 Jardin des Mosquées in Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Zap. Ort. xviii. 57. 

* D’Ohsson, 7ad/ean, i. 305. 

5 Ap. Crasius, Turcograccia, 67. 

© D'Ohsson, 7uwd/eau, i. 305. 

7 Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ort, ii. 393 f.; cf the inscription in S. Sophia’s given in 
Museum Worsleyanum, ii, 50. 
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official historians down to d'Ohsson and von Hammer, as we have seen, 
regularly assign its performance to the Moufti, with the assistance of the 
Nakib and the Silikdar1 Sandys adds a curious detail suggesting that 
in his time the ceremony was performed more publicly: ‘ before this [the 
sepulchre of Eyoub] standeth a scaffold where the new Sultans are girt 
with a Sword by the hands of the M/u/tz, their principal Prelate.’ This 
publicity is, as we shall see, no longer the custom. 

As to the Sword used in the ceremony, it is regularly spoken of as the 
Sword of the Prophet.2 But among the official relics of the Prophet at 
Constantinople * a sword is never mentioned. We may venture a guess 
that the Sword at Eyoub was originally attributed to another Mahommed, 
the Conqueror himseif. 


IV. 


In spite of the unanimity of the historians there have been occasions 
when the Girding ceremony was not performed by the Moufti and his 
assistants the Mesid and the Silikdar. 

Ahmed III. came to the throne in 1703 owing toa rebellion of the 
Janissaries, directed chiefly against the Moufti and resulting in his de- 
position in favour of a creature of the Janissaries. According to the official 
account the new Sultan was girded by the Silihdar, the Nakib, and the 
Aga of the Janissaries* This seems to be the first mention of the latter 
officer’s presence at the ceremony and the exceptional circumstances of 
Ahmed’s succession go far to explain it. 


1 For the Moufti as the ordinary protagonist cf. Sandys (1610), Zravels, 29; d’Arvienx, 
Mémoires, iv. 463; Wheler, Journey, 200; Tournefort, Voyage, letter xi. ; Pococke, Deser. of the 
East, jig, 128. The Nakib seems very generally to have officiated at the accessions of the eighteenth 
century (Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Zmp, Ot, xiv. 235 (Mahmoud I. 1730); ibid. xv. 272; d’Ohsson, 
Tableau, vii. 125 (Osman ITI. 1754); at the accession of Mustafa III. (1757 Hammer-Llellert, of. 
cit, xvi. 5) Moufti and Wadzé are both mentioned) and to have been the recognised protagonist at 
the end of the century (Jucherean, Xévol. de Constantinople, i. 252; Emp. Olt. ii, 238: cf- 
Byzantios quoted below, p. 215). 

2 Von Hammer, Staatsver7. i. 484; Hist. Emp. Olt, xv. 138; de la Motraye, cited below ; 
Dallaway (1794-6), Constantinople, 119. 

* These, which comprise the standard, mantle, teeth, beard, and footprint, are described by 
d’Ohsson, Tads/eau, i. 261: the footprint was deposited at Eyoub by Sultan Mahmoud I. (Jardin 
des Mosquées in Hammer-Hellert, of, cit, xviii. 57), the rest are kept in the old Seraglio. 

+ Hammer-Hellert, Mist, Emp, Ort. xiii. 35. Ahmed’s predecessor, Mustafa IT, (1695) was 
girded according to Cantemir (tr. Joncquiéres, ii. 242) by the ‘Sheikh of the /asr# (Mosque),” 
probably a mistake for the Sheikh-el-Islam or Moufti. 
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But de la Motraye’s version, derived (as he tells us) from a renegade 
present by special favour at the ceremony, shews that it was the Aga of 
Janissaries who played the chief part! When we remember that the 
Janissaries were at this date already closely and even officially connected 
with the Bektashi order of dervishes,* we suspect an attempt on the part of 
this order to seize the privilege and prestige of girding the Sultans? and 
possibly to take possession of the mosque of Eyoub. 

A hundred years later (1807) Mustafa IV. was placed on the throne by 
a similar Janissary rising, actuated by the reforms, and in particular the 
army reforms, of Selim III. This revolution was engineered on their own 
confession by the Bektashi sect.* Mustafa was deposed in the following 
year by a counter-revolution which brought to the throne Mahmoud IL, a 
reformer like his cousin Selim. 

It is precisely at this date that we begin to hear from unofficial sources 
of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi in connection with the Girding. The beginning 
of the legend is found already towards the close of the seventeenth 
century,’ and in view of what we have said as to the elevation of 
Ahmed III. by a Janissary-Bektashi plot and his girding by the Aga of the 
Janissaries, it may be surmised that Mevlevi and Bektashi were at this 


1 Travels, i. 246, cf. 247: ‘They keep in it [the mosque of Eyoub] an old Sabre which (they 
say) was Mahomet’s . . . the ceremony of the Coronation consists particularly in girding this Sabre 
about the Emperor; and the Turks say instead of crowning, girding the Sabre of the Prophet : ’tis 
the Office and Privilege of the Ade Becktasse who ought to be (according to some 7urds) always a 
descendant of that Yup: for _Joé [read er 7ob] who by some Glorious Action deserved the Sirname 
of the Father of the Janissaries.’ ‘Adgi Becktasse’ is of course Hadji Bektash, leaders of the 
Janissaries sometimes bearing the name of their patron saint. The passage on the following page 
of de la Motraye shews that the Moufti was on this occasion also present. 

2 See especially Rycaut, Present State, 65. 

3 I was told by a Bektashi dervish of Constantinople that his sect claimed for their founder, 
Hadji Bektash, the original privilege of girding the Sultan and regarded the Mevlevi as usurpers of 
their right. The mystical importance attaching to the girdle in Bektashi doctrine (Jacob, Bettrige 
cur... Bektaschi, 50 £.) could easily be used in support of their claim. 

4 Assad Effendi, Destr. des Janissaires, 305. 

5 Rycaut, Present Stale, 67: ‘Ottoman . . . out of devotion to their [the Mevievi’s] Religion 
once placed their Superiour in his Royal Throne, because having been his Tutour, and he who 
girded on his Sword (which is the principal ceremony of Coronation) he granted him and his 
Successours ample Authority and Rule over all others of the same Profession,” (The same in 
Lebruyn, Voyage, i. 390.) The reigning Sultan during Rycaut’s residence in Turkey was Mahom- 
med IV, (1648-1687), whose father, Ibrahim, fell a victim to a plot in which the Moufti, the Aga 
of Janissaries, and the Grand Vizir, ‘ Dervish’ Mahommed, were all implicated. At the investiture 
of Mahommed IV., then a child of six, the Vizir marched in the procession to Eyoub in the habit of 
the Mevlevi Order (Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ort. x. 187). Many highly-placed officials then 
belonged to the Mevlevi. It is at least possible that De:vish Mahommed’s influence secured to the 
Order for the first time the privilege of Girding the Sultan. 
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date competing for the prestige and influence implied by a predominant 
part in the girding ceremony.’ 

The Girding of Mahmoud II. (1808) was accompanied by an innovation 
which caused great comment at the time. The Vizir, the same Bairakdar 
who had put the new Sultan on his throne, marched in the procession with 
a guard of three hundred well-armed Albanians, though the custom was 
that no arms should be borne? As to the ceremony itself many sources 
point to its having been performed now for the first time by the Sheikh of 
the Mevlevi instead of the Moufti; the anomaly mentioned above may 
have been a precautionary measure in view of a possible riot. 

The earliest authority for the change in the ceremony is Andréossi, 
who as ambassador at Constantinople (1812-14) had every opportunity of 
knowing the truth. Without referring to the Girding of Mahmoud II. in 
particular he represents the Mevlevi Sheikh as the regular protagonist in 
the ceremony. Von Hammer, knowing the passage in Andréossi, 
categorically denies his statement,‘ evidently on the authority of d’Ohsson 
and earlier writers, But Andréossi is confirmed by Frankland (1827-8) on 


1 In an exactly similar way we find a Mevlevi legend associating their Order with the 
Janissaries just before the latter began their official connection with the Bektashi (1591, d’Ohsson, 
Tableau, vii. 325 £.): ‘/'institutione della beretta Uschinff (la qual e ben nota fra i Capi di 
Janizzari) ¢ stata inventata da Suleiman Bassa Guerriero conquistatore di Bullatr, ¢ fi: portata per 
segno di grand’ amore ¢ divotione, che portavano d San Gelladine Greco [Jelal-ed-din Koum#, the 
founder of the Mevievi]. This is the version given by Saad-ed-din (tr. Bratutti, i. 40) of a legend 
connecting Suleiman Pasha, son of Orkhan, with the Mevlevi, given also with slight variations by . 
d@’Ohsson ( Zadl/eau, ii. 313) and von Hammer (Hist. Zp. Olt. i. 210), For the likeness between 
the uskiuff as worn by the Janissaries and the felt cap of the Mevlevi see d’Ohsson (/oc, cit.) and 
C. White (Constantinople, iii. 354). The Bektashi, on the other hand, connected the peculiar 
headdress of the Janissaries with the blessing of the new troops by their own founder, Hadji 
Bektash (Jacob, Beitr. zur... Bektaschi, 3, etc.): of this legend I find the earliest mention in 
Leunclavius (Aun. Ture. 313 P.) just before the Bektashi were officially quartered in the 
barracks of the Janissarics. Similarly the Mevlevi legend that Ertoghroul visited Jelal-ed-din at 
Konia and recommended his son Osman to the Saint’s prayers (Browne (1802) in Walpole’s 
Travels, 121, a variant version substituting Suleiman Pasha for Osman in d’Ohsson, Zad/ean, 
ii. 313) corresponds to the Bektashi legend that Orkhan brought his new levies to be blessed by 
Hadji Bektash. The detail of this legend which connects the flap on the headdress of the 
Janissaries with the sleeve of the Saint who blessed them is again paralleled by a Mevlevi tradition 
referring the same peculiarity in the headdress of court officials to the blessing of Orkhan by their 
Founder (von Hammer, Staatsverf. ii. 409). All these legends alike seem aetiological inventions 
designed to increase the prestige of the orders concerned and sometimes to pave their way toa 
new claim. 

2 Jouannin, Turgute, 379. 

* Constantinople et le Bosphore, 2, quoted in fall by Frankland, Constantinople, i. 199. 

* Hist, Emp. Ott. xv. 272. Juchereau similarly seems to state that Mahmoud was girded by 
the Vaézé, bat is really only inferring it, as Hammer did, from precedent (Zm. Oit. ii. 233, cf 
Réwol. de Constantinople, i. 252), 
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the authority of his landlord, who was in service for 14 years in the 
Seraglio! by Marmont (1834),? by Pardoe,? and by Slade (1827-8) who is 
so circumstantial as to be worth quoting in full. The passage runs as 
follows: ‘The investiture (with the Sword of Othman) is given by the 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi Dervishes, called Mollah Hunkiar, who resides at 
Cogni, enjoying the office by right of his family, which as being descended 
collaterally from the Abbasides . . . claims spiritual preeminence over the 
Ottomans, no one of whom would be considered as reigning de jure in the 
eyes of the nation unless girded by the Mollah Hunkiar. The present 
Mollah succeeded to the office in 1803 when two years old, by the death of 
his father, the old Sheick, and when seven years old, was brought to 
Constantinople to invest the present Sultan Mahmoud II’* It is evident 
that by 1828 the girding by the Sheikh of the Mevlevi was regarded as an 
institution and that the explanatory legend was being developed. 

Abdul Medjid, the son and successor of Mahmoud, at his accession 
(1839) was again girded by the Sheikh of the Mevlevi.2 The Moufti was 
induced with great difficulty to be present at the ceremony: he pleaded 
that the wearing of the fez by the Sultan on this occasion was repugnant 
to his religious scruples.® 

From this date onwards the Girding of the Sultan seems to have been 
the acknowledged right of the Mevlevi Sheikh. Scarlatos Byzantios in the 
reign of Abdul Aziz gives an intermediate form of the legend current 
to-day. His words are as follows :—‘ The Superior of the Mevlevi dervishes 
called Mollah Hunkiar, who has his residence at Konia, used to gird the 
Sultan with the Sword in the Mosque of Eyoub, as a descendant of Ala- 
ed-din, Sultan of Konia, who in 1300 appointed Osman I. But ashe (the 
Superior) was not habitually (88 ebpicxero) in Constantinople his place used 
to be taken by the Nakib-el-ashraf or the Sheikh of the Mevlevi in Con- 
stantinople.’? This account, representing the Nakib as the natural 


1 Constantinople, i. 146: ‘it is customary with the Sultans, upon the ceremony of their 
inauguration to reccive the sword of the Caliphs at the hand of the Sheikh Dervish.’ 

2 Turkish Empire, 18. 3 City of the Sultans, i. 52. 

+ Travels in Turkey (2nd ed.), 376 f. 

® Lesur, annaire Historigue, 1839, 182: the actual ceremony at Eyoub seems to have been 
kept very private. Wilkinson (Afodern Zgyft, i, 285) refers to the privilege of the Mevlevi in this 
reign. . 

Juchereau, Emp, Ort. iv. 228. 

1 Koveravrivotiols, iii. (1869), 575. The passage seems in part a translation of Slade. In 
vol, i, 602 the same author, referring to the institution of the ceremony hy Mahommed II. and Ak- 
Shems-ed-din, says that it was now performed by the Moufti. 
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substitute for the Mevlevi Sheikh, affords a plausible explanation of 
the fact that the former had girded the sultans of the eighteenth 
century. 

Meanwhile the ‘Sword of the Prophet,’ in accordance with the new 
legend, has become the ‘Sword of the Caliphs’* or more generally the 
‘ Sword of Osman.’® 

So far we have arrived at the conclusions (1) that the privilege of the 
Mevlevi Sheikh is not an ancient institution but a comparatively recent 
innovation, and (2) that there is a good deal of evidence to shew that it 
originated at the accession of Mahmoud II. in 1808. What was the cause 
of the innovation ? 


v. 


Mahmoud IL, continuing the policy of Selim IIL, was preeminently a 
reforming Sultan. He aimed particularly at the remodelling of the army, 
which involved the abolition of the Janissaries. The latter were already 
hateful to him as responsible for the deposition of Selim, to whom he was 
attached, and for the death of his own vizir, Bairakdar, who had brought 
him to the throne. The Janissaries were backed by the great dervish 
organisation of the Bektashi, and Mahmoud acted against them with caution * 
down till 1826, when by one blow he rid himself both of the Janissaries 
and the Bektashi.’ Further, any reformer had to reckon with the party of 
the Moufti and Oulema, which on religious grounds has always been solid 


1 As also, perhaps, Abdul Aziz (see Addenda below): but during the reign of the latter we 
still find it asserted that the right of girding belonged to the Mevlevi (cf. van Lennep, Asia Minor, 
ii. 235). 

4 Frankland, Constantinople, i. 147, quoted above, p. 215. A sword purporting to be the 
sword of Osman’s investiture, kept in the Imperial treasury, is known to Hammer (Hist. Zmip. Ott. 
i. 105), as is a sword of the Caliph Osman (ibid, ii. 20, xv. 138). Were these identical? Further, 
a sword of the Caliph Omar, kept in the Seraglio, is mentioned by Tavernier (Relation of the 
Seraglio, 1677, 75 ; Hammer-Hellert, of. cif. xv. 138), and I was told this year by one of the 
imams of the Eyoub Mosque that the sword now used in the Girding ceremony was that of the 
Caliph Omar. It is possibly the same ‘sword of the Caliphs’ which the Iater (Mevlevi) tradition 
has preferred to associate first with the Caliph Osman and next by an easy transition with the 
Ottoman Sultan of the same name. 

3 So in the modern versions’ cited above and in Marmont’s Turkish Empire (p. 59) ; also in 
Baedeker’s latest Konstantinopel (1914). 

4 For his secret action against them in 1814-16 see W. Turner, Zour in Levant, iii, 390 ff., 
ef. 385. 

5 See particularly Assad Effendi, Destruction des Janissaires. 
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for reaction! The Oulema party stood particularly for the political and 
legal superiority of Musulmans to Christians, which in the latter part of 
his reign Mahmoud made some attempt to abolish.* 

The Mevlevi more than any Mahommedan religious body in Turkey 
have stood for tolerance and enlightenment :* Mahmoud enlisted them as 
his allies. By some he was said himself to have been a lay member of 
their Order,* which is not impossible.’ Certainly his minister Halet 
Effendi ® was in close touch with them: it was he who rebuilt the convent 
of the Mevlevi in Galata,’ where his own head was for a time buried.® 
Further Halet was an unscrupulous enemy of the Janissary-Bektashi 
combination,? and advocated the war with Ali Pasha of Yannina,® whose 
power seems to have been bound up with the Bektashi of Albania.™! 

Sultan Abdul Medjid, a reformer like his father, also favoured the 


1 For the obstructive policy of the Oulema under Mahmoud II, see particularly Walsh, 
Constantinople, ii, 300 f.; cf. also H. Southgate, 7ravels (1840), ii, 173, and Rolland, quoted 
below. 

2 Ubicini (Zrrguie, i. 447) says that Mahmoud was not ovfwardly for reform till 1826, but we 
have seen that his hatred of the Janissaries can be traced much earlier than its overt manifestation. 
His action on behalf of the Christians begins after 1830 (Ubicini, ii. 111), resulting in the Edict of 
Gulhane published some months after his death. 

3 Elliot, Turkey in Europe, 185 f. As to their relations with local Christians, Sir Charles 
Elliot heard on good authority that during the Armenian massacres of 1895-6 the Christians of 
Konia owed their immunity largely to the influence of the Mevlevi. The same was said at the time 
of the Adana massacres (Ramsay, Nevolution in Turkey, 202, 207, confirmed to me by Dr. Post of 
Konia). On the early relations of the Mevlevi with local Christians see my article in this volume 
(pp. 192 f). Since 1634 the Order has had an official position with regard to them, since the revenues 
derived from the raya population of Konia were conferred on them by Mourad IV, (d’Ohsson, 
Tahleau, ii. 309). 

4 Pardoe, City of Sultans, i. 55, ii. 62: Mahmoud did not allow his relations with the Mevlevi 
to stand in the way of his own convenience if we may believe the story of his eviction of a Mevlevi 
convent to build Dolma Bagtche on its site (Pardoe, of. cit. i. 220). 

§ Abdul-Hamid is variously said to have belonged to the Bektashi (Elliot, Zurkey in Europe, 
182) and the Rufai Orders (White in 7rans. Viet. /nst. xl. (1908), 235; Ramsay, /mpressions, 
149); the present Sultan (on good authority) to the Mevlevi (Lukach in Mforning Post, Jan. 2, 
1914). 

* Halet Effendi, the #ishanji of Mahmoud, wa; at the height of his power in 1820 (Ubicini, 
op. cit. ii. 102) and lost his head over the ill-success of the Greek war which he had advised for 
purposes of his own. The story of his fall is told in Walsh's Journey. 

7 R. Walsh, Journey, 70; Burgess, Greece and Levant, ii. 223. 

§ Par.loe, of, cit. i. 53; Frankland, Constantinople, i. 133. 

% Walsh, Constantinople, i. 92, Journey, 72; MacFarlane, Constantinople, ii. 131 ff. 

” Walsh, Journey, 70. 

1 Ali boasted that he was a Bektashi (Aravantinos, ‘Ioropta AX Tlaceé, 417, 419) and for 
political ends favoured and made use of the Order: see Brailsford, Macedonia, 233, 244; Degrand, 
Haute Albaniz, 209; Durham, Burden of the Balkans, 239; Leake, NM. Greece, iv. 284, 413; 
Hobhouse, Travels, 124; Lamprides, "AAG Tacos, 15 ff. ; Ippen, Stutari, 36. 
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Mevlevi Of the head of the Mevlevi at Galata in his reign Rolland says: 
‘il est en effet l'une des bonnes tétes de empire. . . Ami de Mahmoud, le 
chef actuel des Tourneurs fut au nombre de ces instruments ignorés mais 
efficaces, qui travaillérent le plus puissamment au triomphe de la Réforme. 
Personne autant que lui n’aida le défunt empereur a déjouer l’opposition de 
P'Uléma, a percer par la voie des interprétations théologiques les obstacles 
du Koran’* The passage probably refers to the same person who 
represented the Mevlevi on the religious council which condemned the 
Bektashi in 1826.5 

We may thus claim to have made out a case for the political 
combination of the Sultan with the Mevlevi order against (1) the Janissaries 
and their allies the Bektashi dervishes, and (2) the party of the Oulema. 

The Mevlevi order carried off a trophy from each of these antagonists. 
Whereas hitherto the Superior of the Bektashi had held the official rank of 
Colonel in the ninety-ninth ode of Janissaries,t the Superior of the Mevlevi 
received from Mahmoud II. the grade of marshal (soushir) in the newly 
organised army. Similarly the privilege of the Moufti at the Girding of 
the Sultan was transferred to the Superior of the Mevlevi. 

The secret history of the Girding of Mahmoud II. will probably never 
be known ; in all probability the then Moufti, from fear or interest, refused 
to officiate at the ceremony and the highest dignitary of the Mevlevi order 
was called in to take his place in consequence. The story of the reluctance 
of the Moufti to be present while his successful rival girded Abdul Medjid 
seems to shew that the situation was still strained in 1839. But the privilege 
of the Mevlevi has continued to our own day to perpetuate no misty 
connection with the Seljouk house of Roum, but the victory gained by 
Mahmoud II. with their help over the reactionary ecclesiastical party, just 
as the military grade of their Superior may be held to commemorate the 
part taken by their order against the military party of reaction represented 
by the Janissaries and Bektashi. 

F. W. Hasiuckx. 


1 MacFarlane, Turkey and its Destiny, ii. 229 ff., ef. i. 200; Abdul Medjid is credited by the 
Mevievi of Smyrna with the foundation of their convent (F. W. H.). 

7C. Rolland, La Turguie Contemporaine (1854), 223: the information came from Prince 
Ghika. 

3 Assad Effendi, Desir. des Janissaires, 305 : the Galata /ekke of the Mevlevi takes precedence 
of all their other foundations in the capital (F. W. H.). 

“ D'Ohsson, 7ad/eau, ii. 312. 

5 Cuinet, Asie Mineure, i. 829 ; Jacob, Seitrige sur... Bektaschi, 9. 
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ADDENDUM. 


Subsequent investigations as to the Girding of the Sultans after 
Abdul Medjid, based on the official (?) reports given by the Greek press at 
Constantinople, shew that the privilege of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi has 
lapsed and been resumed even since 1839. It seems uncertain whether 
Abdul Aziz (1861), and Mourad V. (1876) were girded at all. 

With regard to Abdul Aziz, who was strongly orthodox,! the Girding 
was to have been performed on May 21 (O.S.) by the Wakrb, acting as the 
representative of the Mevlevi Shetkh, an arrangement evidently devised to 
save the face both of the Oulema and of the Mevlevi. But the ceremony 
was put off till the 27 May (O.S.), and is not mentioned in the newspapers 
of the following days. 

Mourad V, who came to the throne after the deposition of Abdul Aziz 
in the troubled year 1876, seems certainly never to have been invested in 
the traditional manner. All preparations were made for the ceremony and 
procession by June 13 (O.S.), but the investiture was put off on the pretext 
that the Khedive wished to be present! It had not taken place on the 
23rd° and on the 25th the Sultan underwent an operation.,® He was 
deposed on August 19 in favour of Abdul Hamid on the ground of 
insanity. 

Abdul Hamid was girded on the 26th, apparently by the Mevlevi 
Sheikh?; the same was certainly the case at the Girding of the present 
Sultan® who, as we have remarked, is a member of the Mevlevi order. 


1-In this connection it is interesting to note that Abdul Aziz built a royal mosque in Konia, as 
did the bigoted Swuni Selim I. The mosque of the latter stands immediately in front of the Zekse 
of the Mevlevi, Both foundations were evidently intended as a Srani counterpoise to the suspected 
Shia influence of the dervishes. Similarly in the same reign we find the important Mevlevi /e&se at 
Afioum Kara Ilissar deprived of half its revenues (van Lennep, Asia .Vinor, ii. 235). 

2 Bufavris, 20 May (O.S.): Tvwordy Sri rd xporduioy tot wepiBddrcuw rv véov ovardvoy thy 
oxadhy rod Oopay Kéxryrat olkoyived tes ef "Ixovlov lepiy Eyouga xarayoryhy, fs b avrexpéowmos 
Naxobx "Eopép, obAcuas dpnrod Badnod, Sauder dv +P Tepéver rod Eyovw. Cf. the contemporary 
note of Scarlatos Byzantios quoted above. 

3 Neodéyos, 24 May (0.S.). 

4 Neodsyos, June 1 (O.5.). 5 Ibid, June 23. © {bid. June 26. 

7 Ibid. Aug. 27. The procession is fully described, but not the ceremony ; on the latter only 
the following note is given: wepi{dvvurar rb Epos 6 700 loAaurpod dpxayds bed Tod Siaddxov ray 
gedroounlBuy 70d "Ixuvlov (MoAAR Xouveidp) Gy 6 -yevdpyns Tay Oocpaviduv dxiipter droreads tryepdv. 
‘This is the later popular legend mentioned by Elliot and Cuinet. 

8 Ramsay, Kevolution in Turkey, 202. 
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The details of the ceremony on this occasion attracted some attention on 
account of the political circumstances which led to the change of rulers. 
Ramsay’s narrative shews that there was no doubt in Constantinople 
before the ceremony as to who would officiate: even a boatman was well 
informed on the point.! Nevertheless a Greek writer in 1907,2 and Ramsay 
himself in 1909, looked on the participation of the Mevlevi Sheikh as the 
revival of an ancient custom which had fallen into abeyance. 


F, W. H. 


1 Tbid. 154. * Antonopoulos, Mixpa "Acta, 247. 


‘THE FORTY?’ 


IN Turkish geographical nomenclature certain ‘round’ numbers are 
regularly employed in an arbitrary sense. Most important of these are ‘a 
thousand and one’ (d/# dir), used to express the idea of ‘ countless,’ and 
‘forty’ (4zré), which is similarly used for ‘numerous. As examples of 
the first may be cited the well-known ‘thousand-and-one-column’ (Bix 
Bir Direk) cistern at Constantinople and the ‘Thousand and one Churches’ 
(Bin Bir Kilisse) in Lycaonia. For the second we may instance several 
rivers called Kirk Getchid (‘ Forty Fords,’ in Greek Saranddporos), the 
town Kirk Agatch (‘Forty Trees’), springs called Kirk Gueuz (‘ Forty 
Eyes’), districts called Kirk In, Kirk Er (‘ Forty Caves’) and numerous 
others. 

Side by side with names like the foregoing, which explain themselves 
if we read ‘numerous’ for ‘forty,’ we find certain localities denominated 
simply ‘the Forty’ (Tk. Kirklar? Gr. Sardnda)' They are especially 
common in Pontus‘ but occur also elsewhere, as eg. in Mysia, where 
there are at least two villages called Kirklar,> and in Caria, where the 


1 Numbers below forty, with the curious exception of five (cf. Walpole, Zravels, 205 ; 
Arundell, sia Minor, i. 75), generally keep their strict numerical value. ‘ Five’ therefore seems 
to signify ‘several,’ ‘two or three’; ‘forty’ estimates a number greater than the eye counts 
naturally, while ‘a thousand and one’ implies a number beyond counting altogether. 

® Xirklar iz shewn by the (plural) termination to be a substantive, not an adjective. 

3 For numbers other than forty used as place-names cf. Dotows (‘ nine’) near Konia (Huart, 
Konia, 126), where we happen to know that the full name is Dosous Hane Devrend (‘Post of the 
Nine Houses’). Trianda (r& Tpidnovra, Ducas, 193 B), between Ephesus and Smyrna, is usually 
interpreted as commemorating the 3oth milestone on the Roman road, but it should be remarked 
that there is a village of the same name in Rhodes, where this explanation is obviously impossible. 

* Grégoire in B.C... 1909, 27; Jerphanion in Af. Fac. Orient, (Beyrout), 1911, xxviii. 

5 (1) Near Pergamon and (2) west of Balia (Philippson, Karte des W. Xieinasiens) ; the latter 
is an old site (Philippson, Aeisen u. Forschungen, i. 37). 
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name is applied to a site with ruins of a church near the ancient Loryma? 
and to an ancient tomb east of Knidos.? Similarly mysterious are names 
like Kirklar Dagh (‘Mountain of the Forty,’ not ‘Forty Mountains’) which 
like the foregoing, imply an association with forty persons. These ‘forties’ 
call for explanation. 

We have particularly to take into account the mystical associations of 
‘forty’ in Turkey and the near East. Both in profane and sacred con- 
nections the number forty (days, etc.) and groups of forty (persons, etc.) 
meet us at every turn. In Turkish folk-tales the hero’s wédding-feast 
regularly lasts ‘ forty days and forty nights.’ The ‘forty days’ after child- 
birth,’ after marriage,t and after death,® are critical periods, and during 
the ‘forty days’ between November 27 and January §, evil spirits are 
unusually active.6 Robbers, ogres, ajinns, and peris go about in bands of 
forty,’ and the number appears again and again in magic prescriptions.® 

In the religious lore both of Christian and Mahommedan the same 
number constantly recurs, The great fasts of the Christians are of forty 
days, dervishes of the Khalveti order likewise practise fasting and morti- 
fication for periods of forty days, the noviciate of the Mevlevi dervishes (a 
thousand and one days) is divided into periods of forty days. There are 
forty Traditions of Mahommed ™ and so on, 

As regards persons, again, we find in religion, corresponding to the 
secular groups of forty ogres, forty djinns, etc, numerous groups of forty 
saints. On the Christian side the most important are the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste#* (Sivas), who met their death in a lake, still shewn in the 

1 Chaviaras in apvareds, xiv. 537 ff. : 

? Halliday in Fol&dore, xxiii. 218. 

3 Carnoy and Nicolaides, Trad. Pop, def Asie Mineure, 308-310, 

4 Ibid. 315. 8 Jbid. 324. 

* Tbid. 305. 

? Two references to Kuinos’ 7iirkische Volksmérchen aus Adakale (pp. 84, 90), which I owe to 
Mr. Halliday, go far to prove that ‘the Forty’ without farther definition are recognised in Turkish 
folklore as a band of spirits. 

* Cf. eg. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, 229 (forty paces); Blunt, People of Turkey, ii. 257 
(candle made from the fat of forty children) ; d’Ohsson, Zad/eau, i. 241 (carrying a corpse forty 
paces to burial expiates forty sins) ; and passim. 

9 D’Ohsson, Zad/eau, ii. 308. 

 Huart, Xenia, 203. 

2. D’Herbelot, s.v. Ardain. The use of the number forty occurs also in the ritual of the ancient 
Greeks, but seems to have been derived by them from a Semitic source (Archiv f. Keligionsw. 1909, 
227) just as it has been by modern Greece and Turkey, and to some extent by Latin Christianity ; 
forty days’ indulgences, ¢.¢., are common in the Roman Church. 

® Synax. CP. Mar. 9. 
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sixteenth century,! near the town. Remains of the bath associated 
with their martyrdom are pointed out at the present day,? as are 
their reputed graves in an Armenian cemetery? 

Other groups of Forty Saints are connected with Sinai,‘ Adrianople? 
and Melitene. On the Mahommedan side occur the Forty Saints on Earth,’ 
the Forty Abdals,$ the Forty Victims,” the Forty Saints who appeared at 
S. Sophia,” the (localized) Forty Witnesses of the E] Aksa Mosque at 
Jerusalem," the Forty Companions of the Prophet at Damascus,” the Forty 
Saints of Tekrit (on the Tigris), of Ramleh,“ and of Yoroskeui on the 
Bosporus ;** a group of forty female saints (Kirk Sultan) is worshipped 
near Akbaba, again on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus2® The idea 
of the Forty Saints has in it nothing strange for Mahommedans, so 
that it is natural to find them attracted rather than otherwise towards 
Christian cults bearing the name. 

The Forty Saints of Sinai, though Christian, are said to have been 
held in special honour by the fanatical sultan Selim I.,” and of the numerous 


1 Khitrovo, /tin. A’usses, 245. 

* Cumont, Stud. Pont. ii, 225. A bath on the shore of the lake was heated to induce the 
freezing martyrs to recant and is usually depicted in the art-type of the Forty of Sebaste. 

* From Mr. Ekisler of Smyrna. The Forty of Sebaste are reverenced by the Armenians, to 
whom they are known as Aarasoitn Manoig=‘ Forty Children (of the Church. The ‘Monastery 
of the Forty’ at Sivas visited by Ainsworth (7yave/s, ii. 12) was probably Armenian. In the West 
they figure already among the early paintings of S. Maria Antiqua at Rome (Pafers 4.S.2. i. 109). 

+ Bacdeker, Syrien, 205 ; Agnes Lewis, Horae Semiticae, iii. 

® Synax. CP. Sept. 1. But the Forty Saints (of Sebaste) are celebrated at Adrianople on 
Mar. 9 as elsewhere (Opgxix "Esernpls, i. 32 ff), and the monastery of Xeropotamos on Athos, 
which is specially connected with the Adrianople district, feasts on the same day. 

® Procopius (de led. i. 7) mentions the finding of their remains at Constantinople. Three 
martyrs of Melitene are mentioned in the Syaxarion under date July 21; but the tradition of the 
Forty and a church said to contain their relics survive at Melitene (Malatia) itself (Texier, Asie 
Afineure, ii. 35). For other Christian Forties in Thrace (3) and Rome see Delehaye, Cuite des 
Martyrs, 278, 281, 319. 

7 D’Ohsson, Tad/enn, i. 104. 

5 Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp. Ort, i, 156. 

* J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, 163. 

” Evliya, Zrave/s (tr. von Hammer), i, 60. 

1) Baedeker, Syrien, 60. 

2 Jbid. 317; Pococke, Deser. of the East, ii. 120. 

3G, L. Bell, Amurath to Amurath, 217. 

4M Baedeker, Syrien 13. 

 Evliya, Travels, ig 73 6 FR, W. HH. 

7 P, Meyer, Athos, 65 ff. Though Selim was a fanatical Sunué Moslem he was rather con- 
ciliatory than otherwise to Christians owing, it was said, to the influence of a Greek wife. Cf. 
especially Hist, Pol, ap. Crusius, Turcograccéa, 40 ; ‘hvéwge nal vaobs jyerépovs, obowep awéxAacer 
6 xarip adrod.” 
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monasteries and churches dedicated to and containing relics of the Forty 
Saints of Sebaste at least one seems certainly to have been adopted into 
Islam under the name of Kirklar Tekke (‘Convent of the Forty’). This 
sanctuary, at a village, probably the ancient Sari, near Zela in Pontus, is 
still visited by Christian as well as Moslem pilgrims.t In Cyprus, con- 
quered by the Turks only in 1571 and always largely Christian by popu- 
lation, there is also a Convent of the Forty (Kirklar Tekkesi). This 
sanctuary (near Nicosia) is likewise frequented both by Christians and 
Turks though outwardly Mahommedan.? Some at least of the Moslem 
Forties cited above may have had a similar Christian past; Tekrit in 
particular was a Christian centre with a great monastery as late 
as the tenth century? and the Ramleh Forty are claimed by the 
Christians. 

At Kirk Kilisse in Thrace there are traces of such a development. 
The name of the town is in all probability derived not, as would seem at 
first sight, from ‘forty churches, but from a church of the Forty Saints, 
perhaps those associated with the neighbouring town of Adrianople. The 
name and possibly also the site of this hypothetical church may be still 
commemorated by the modern and outwardly Moslem‘ ‘Convent of the 
Forty’ (Kirklar Tekke). Significant is the Turkish tradition that ‘the 
true orthography of the name [of the town] is Kirk Kemsi, Forty Persons, 
because the town was once sanctified by being the residence of that 
number of holy men, to whom they have dedicated a small mosque or 
oratory.’® 

If Kirk Kilisse stands really for Kirklar Kilisse it is obvious that 
other combinations may be interpreted in the same way. In particular 
Kirk Agatch, the name of a town near Pergamon and of a village in the 
Troad,® may be translated either simply ‘Forty Trees’ or ‘Tree of the Forty.’ 


1 Grégoire in B.C. H. 1909, 25 ff. and Stua, Pont. iti. 243; cf. Méd Fac. Orient. 1911, xxxviii. 

2 Hackett, Church in Crprus, 421; Lukach, Handbook of Cyprus (1913), 47- 

3 Le Strange, Z. Caliphate, 57. Sachau (4m Euphrat und Tigris, 88) refers the Forty 

group of Tekrit to a Christian original. 

4(F.W.H.) The ‘Convent of the Forty’ is mentioned and this derivation of the name of 
the town suggested by M. Christodoulos, “H Opden, 245. The modern town of Kirk Kilisse seems 
to have begun its existence as a road-station between Constantinople, Shoumla and Roustchouk : 
we know nothing of it in Byzantine times. 
iat Walsh, Journey, 147 ; cf. Frankland, 7ravels, i. 70, where the holy men are qualified as 

ons. 

* Tchihatcheff, Bospore, 381. 
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Sacred trees are common to Islam and Christianity and one such has 
certainly given its name to the Thracian port of Dedeagatch (‘Saint’s 
Tree’). 

In the same category as the ‘Convents of the Forty’ falls the name of a 
village near Adalia called Kirk Djamisi (‘Mosque of the Forty’)? Here 
there are, so far as I know, no Christian traditions. 

The task of deciding between Christian and Moslem claims in such 
cases is, in view of the popularity of the ‘Forty-Saint’ group in both 
religions, very difficult. We have also to consider the third possibility that 
places named after the Forty were originally associated not with saints at 
all, but merely with secular figures, brigands, ogres, dyinns, perts, etc., as 
the Caves of the Forty near Indje Sou in Cappadocia are connected with 
forty djinns’ It is in fact most often impossible owing to lack of evidence 
to attribute the places named after the various forties to their rightful 
owners. Certain legends of various ‘forties’ were in the air, and became 
attached for accidental or arbitrary reasons to certain localities. Christian 
‘forties’ and their haunts are more likely than the others to attract the 
notice of western travellers. In some cases, as at Sarin in Pontus, the 
Christian pedigree may be regarded as proved ; in others, eg. the Kirklar 
Dagh above Amasia, an old city in the district of Sebaste, it is probable ; 
in others again, like Hadji Khalfa’s Kirklar Dagh near Boli,? nothing 
approaching certainty can be reached. On general grounds we may 
perhaps prefer to give the Forties in the radius of Sebaste (Sivas) to 
Christianity, and possibly to make a tentative division assigning probable 
religious sites, such as ruined churches, and especially sites on lakes, since 
in the case of the Forty of Sebaste a lake was the scene of their martyrdom,® 
to Christian saints. Caves on the other hand are rather attributable, but 


1 At Constantinople the great plane-tree with seven trunks near Boyouk Dere is called Kirk 
Agatch (Byzantios, KavorayrvobroMts, ii, 157) as well as ‘the Seven Brothers.’ There seems 
to be a place called ‘ Forty Cypresses’ near Eyoub (Hammer, Coustantinopolis, ii. 37 ; Prokesch, 
Denkwiirdigheiten, i. 430), and inside the city is a ‘ Forty Fountain’ (Ark Cheskme) or ‘ Fountain 
of the Forty’ (Murray’s Constantinople, §2), Further investigation may (or may not) bring these 
sites into connection with the cult of the Forty Martyrs, who were venerated at the capital as 
elsewhere (Ducange, CP. Christiana, iv. pp. 134 f.). 

2 B.S.A. xvii. 221: here the possessive case of Djami shews that the A7r& is used substan- 
tivally. Kirk Djamisi is an ancient, but not, to judge from the inscriptions, a Christian site. 

3 Carnoy and Nicolaides, Trad. Pop. 357- 

4 Tr. Armain, in Vivien de S. Martin’s Aste Mineure, ii. 718. 

5 The lake of Beyshehr was, probably on this account, named after the Forty Martyrs in 
mediaeval times. 
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not exclusively, to the secular figures ; mountains are equally suited for 
both categories of Forties, But the character of each individual site must 
be decided on its own evidence. 

As to the origins and development of Christian cults of the Forty 
Saints an instructive illustration, shewing the extreme fluidity of folk- 
tradition in such matters, is to be found near Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
Here Paul Lucas! was shewn a crypt containing numerous bones, some of 
which were undecayed. This crypt seems to have been discovered by 
Christians, by whom it was associated with a group of Forty Virgin 
Martyrs. We may surmise that sainthood was predicated from the pre- 
servation of the bones, the traditional number Forty from their quantity, 
and their sex from some accidental circumstance, such as a dream At the 
present day this sanctuary has been brought into line with better-known 
traditions, and service is celebrated in it on the feastday of the Forty 
(male) Martyrs of Sebaste* 

For Christians every site marked by the discovery of a ‘tomb of the 
Forty’ would form a new centre of the cult, sending offshoots into the 
district. This is best shewn in the case of Sebaste, from which the actual 
relics of the Forty Martyrs were widely distributed‘ For the Mysian 
group,° if these ‘Forties’ are of Christian origin,® we can as yet point to no 
centre. For the Carian ‘Forties’ the following explanation may be 
offered. 

In Rhodes, as we learn from the Pilgrimage of Griinemberg (1486), 
there was'a Church of the Forty Martyrs with a vault containing not forty 


1 Voyage en Grice (Amsterdam, 1714), i 139- 

* It is probable that this was due to the Armenian Christians, always an important element 
in the population of Caesarea ; the legend of Etchmiadzin as given by Rycaut (Greek and Armenian 
Churches, 398 ff.) speaks of a band of seventy virgin missionaries to Armenia of whom forty died on 
their way thither, cf. Tavernier, Six Voyages, I. iii. ; Tournefort, letter xix; Tchamich, Hist. of 
Armenia, i, 161, where the number is given as thirty-seven. 

3 Cuinet, Asie Mineure, i. 310 ; Murray's Asia Afinor, 51; Bernardakis’ account in Zchos a? 
Orient, xi. (1908) 25, shews that the tradition of female saints is still current : (Qerqlar) ‘on y voit 
un grand nombre de croix gravées sur le paroi d'un rocher vertical. La légende raconte que 
au temps des persécutions quarante jeunes filles chrétiennes s’étaient cachées dans une anfractuosité 
de rocher qui se trouve vis-a-vis et y avaient trouvé la mort. Les Chrétiensy viennent en pélérinage 
le jour de Ia féte de Quarante Martyrs de Sébaste.’ 

+ Delehaye, Le Culte des Martyrs, 73. 

5 J. the two ‘ Kirklar’ sites mentioned above (p. 221) and possibly the two ‘ Kirk Agatch’ 
sites cited on p. 224. 

© There is some slight presumption for this in the fact that a coast-village SS. Quaranta is 
marked near Lectum on the Italian portulans (Tomaschek, Sifser. Wien. Ak. CXXIV. viii. 1 7). 
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but twenty sarcophagi. This formed no obstacle to the pious credulity of 
the Rhodians, who assigned two saints to each sarcophagus. The relics 
were eventually thrown into the sea by the Turks.’ It is possibly to this 
centre that we may affiliate the ‘Forties’ of the opposite mainland. At 
the site called Saranda near Loryma there is a tradition and some equi- 
vocal ruins of a church. Of the ancient tomb near Knidos® no Christian 
traditions are recorded, Neither place is known to the mediaeval carto- 
graphers by the name of Saranda, which is consistent with our theory. 
Anyone familiar with the motifs used in Greek hagiology can imagine with 
what readiness bones thrown up by the sea on this coast after the sacri- 
legious act of the Turks would be connected by Christian populations with 
the Forty Saints of Rhodes. 

At the same time ‘forty’ cults can arise independently of such 
distributing centres. Cesnola was shewn near Cape Pyla in Cyprus a cave 
containing a quantity of bones, which his guide said were those of forty 
saints: ‘Up to within a few years ago it had been the custom of the 
peasants to make a pilgrimage to this cave accompanied by their priests on 
the anniversary of the ninth of March [the feast of the Forty of Sebaste], 
but the Greek archbishop of Cyprus... had ordered these pilgrimages to 
be discontinued.’ * 

An abandoned Christian sanctuary of ‘the Forty’ in a Turkish 
district might become either secularised and considered a haunt of forty 
djinns, or, as at Sarin, mahommedanised ; its fate would largely depend on 
the supposed attitude (maleficent or beneficent) of its supernatural occupants 
towards the Turkish population.’ But this hypothetical development does 
not preclude the possibility of a Turkish sanctuary of the Forty Saints 

2 Ed, Goldfriedrich, 52 :—Danach ritten wir za einer Kirche, liegt am Meer, geheissen : za den 
Vierzig Miirtyrern. Daselbst standen in einem tiefen Gewolbe noch zwanzig steinerne Sirge: da 
haben immer die genannten Heiligen je zwei nebeneinander in einem gelegen. Und wohl ein halb 
Jahr vor dem waren die Tiirken in der Kirche gewesen und brachen die Siirge auf und warfen der 
lieben Heiligen Gebeine in das Meer und zerschlugen und zerstachen alle geschnittenen und 
gemalten Bilder. 

“J » xiv. 537 A 

3 Folklore, xxiii. 28, 

+ Cyprus, 183. 

5 So, e.g., in free Greece a Turkish dede named Delikti Baba (‘Old Man of the Hole’) at 
Pylos is accepted as originally a Christian saint, while his namesake at Nauplia becomes a 
specialised form of the ‘Guardian Arab’ demon common in Greco-Turkish folklore (Polites, 
TlapaSécas, 209, 246). In all probability both ‘ siints’ were originally Turkish ‘ pierced-stone ’ 


or cave cults anthropomorphised ; one of them, and not the other, was evidently frequented with 
happy results by a Christian effentele. 
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having been from its origin Mahommedan, or a haunt of the forty djinus 


having been from its origin secular. 
F. W. HasLuck. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I greatly regret that Dr. Roscher’s learned essays on the number 
Forty among the Semites (Adh, &. Sachs. Gesellschaft, Phil. Hist. Cl. 1909, 
art. iv.) and among the Greeks (Verh, k. Sachs. Ges. Phil-Hist. Cl. \xi., 
art. ii.) came to my notice too late for reference to be made to them in the 
text. Happily for me, my own work has no pretensions to covering the 
same ground as Dr. Roscher’s, to which it may be regarded as com- 
plementary.—F. W. H. 


THE MASTER OF THE STROGANOFF 
NIKOXENOS VASE.! 





I owe my thanks to Mr. L. D. Caskey, Dr. Kister, Mons: Pottier, Dr, Sieveking, Mr. A. H. 
Smith, Dr. Waldhauer, and Dr. Stais and Prof. Wolters for allowing me to publish vases in Boston, 
Berlin, Paris, Munich, London, St. Petersburg and Athens. 

Missing or repainted in the originals: Fig. 2, parts of sleeve ; lower part of himation, calf and 
heel: Fig, 7, right shoulder; Pl. XVII. 1, part of r. sleeve and breast, and part of ear. 


INTRODUCTION, 


THE pictures on pp. 230, 231 (Figs. 1, 2) are taken from a red-figured 
amphora of Panathenaic shape in the Louvre (G 61). They are more 
curious than comely, but if devoid of merit they are not devoid of interest. 
Let us put them beside the pictures on p. 233 (Figs. 3, 4), which come 
from a vase in Count Stroganoff’s collection. The lower part of the 
dress and the sandalled feet are almost line for line the same in both 
vases ; the altars are the same except in one small detail: notice carefully 
the sleeve in Fig. 1, and compare it with the sleeve in Fig. 4. Other 
resemblances will strike the eye, but it will be enough to mention one: is 
there not something odd about the perpendicular fold-lines on the chiton 
in Fig. 4? in archaic drawing, perpendicular folds go right on until 
they meet a transverse line ; but here they stop of their own accord at 
Athena’s waist: now the grouped folds on the sleeve of Fig. 2 behave in 
the same obstinate way. 

The Louvre vase G 61 has a pendant in the Louvre vase G 60, which 
is figured by Pottier in his A/éum, Pl. 95. The subjects are similar: on 
A of G 61, Athena bending at an altar, holding a spear anda flower ; 
on A of G 62, Athena bending at an altar, holding a wreath and a spray 
of smilax; on B of G 61, a woman worshipper at an altar, holding a 


1 I gave a list of the Nikoxenos master’s works in B.S.4. xviii. p. 233, note. The present list 
adds three items, Nos. 11 12 and 13. 
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Fic. 1—Ficure oF ATHENA FROM AN AMPHORA OF PANATHENAIC SHAPE 
In THE Louvre (G 61). 4. 
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Fic. 2.—FEMALE FiGuRE FROM AN AMPHORA OF PANATHENAIC SHAPE 
IN THE Louvre (G 61). B. 
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smilax spray; on B of G 6o, a man worshipper at an altar, holding a 
phiale. But similarity of subject does not mean identity of authorship: 
let us look rather at the lines of the sleeve beside the elbow, the sandalled 
feet and the lower part of the dress, the drawing of the aegis, and in the 
original, the faces, hands, and what not. Plate XVI. 1, 2 shows a third 
amphora of Panathenaic shape, this one in Boston: look again at the 
lower part of the dress, the sandalled feet, the sleeve: and compare the 
columns with the columns on the Stroganoff vase. A fourth vase of the 
same shape is presented on‘ Plate XVII. 1; the original is in Berlin. 
Here are the same cock-columns as on the Boston and Stroganoff vases; 
the capital is exactly the same in all three. The altar is of the familiar 
type; the sleeve of the kitharode on the reverse of the vase, which is not 
figured here, is the sleeve we have noticed on all the above-named vases ; 
the feet are the same, but not sandalled ; the lower part of Athena’s dress 
as before, except in this one respect, that the three curved lines which 
round the farther edge of the dress are replaced by a single row of black 
arcs. Now let us turn to a larger vase, an amphora in Munich (Plate 
XVIII. 1, 2): we find no fewer than fourteen examples of our favourite 
sleeve ; in the figures of Apollo, Dionysos, and Athena, the lower part of 
the dress is drawn as on the Berlin vase: the upper edge of the himation 
is to be compared with the Stroganoff himation: the single black line 
on the forearm of Zeus with the forearm line on Louvre G 60: the 
very ugly faces we have seen already: and here are the sandals again. 
The last vase I shall mention at present is the British Museum hydria 
(Plates XIX. 1, 2, XVII. 2, and Fig. 5), drawing particular attention to 
Athena’s sleeve, to the faces and ears, to the short thick brown lines 
on the warriors’ necks, comparing the lines on Apollo’s neck in the Munich 
vase ; and to the right hand seated youth on the shoulder, comparing him 
with Poseidon on the same. 

I think it will be clear from these comparisons that these seven vases 
are the work of a single painter, whom I shall call for convenience the 
master of the Stroganoff vase with NIKoX$ENo$ KALo$ ; for these words are 
written on the obverse of the Stroganoff vase : and for short, the Nikoxenos 
master. It happens that the name Nikoxenos does not occur on any 
other vase hitherto discovered. It by no means follows, that if a second 
vase with that inscription comes to light, it will be by the master of our 
Stroganoff vase ; but for the present, the name Nikoxenos master will do 
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Fics, 3, 4.—Ficures ov ATHENA FROM a Vase IN ST. PETERSBURG, 
STROGANOFF COLLECTION 
(after Klein, Lich/. p. 121). 
Fic. 3 (4), Fic. 4 (4). 
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as well as any other: the name matters nothing at all, the person does 
matter. I shall give a list of his works, and then briefly describe his 
manner of drawing and his relation to other vase painters. 





Fic. 5.—Hypria 1x THE British MusEuM (E 160). 


CATALOGUE. 
1.—Amphorae of Panathenaic shape. 


Ordinary mouth, handles and foot. 

la. The pictures framed: above them a; at sides, 8B; below, y. 
(For patterns see Fig. 10, p. 242). 

On the neck, & At the base, rays. 


I have not seen 1, and I have no information about its side-patterns, 
neck and base. 
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I. St. Petersburg, coll. Count Stroganoff. (Figs. 3, 4.) Klein, 
Lieblingsinschriften, p. 121. A. Athena, ZB. Athena. 


2. Boston. (PI. XVI.) Chase, Harvard Studies. A. Athena. 
B. Athena. 


3. Berlin, 2161. (A) (Pl. XVII «.) A. Athena playing kithara. 
#, Young Kitharode. 


14. No frame; no rays at base. On the neck of 4, rf. palmettes: 
5’s neck black. 


4. Louvre, G 60. Pottier, Adbum, Pl. 95. A. Athena, JB. Man 
at altar. 


5. Louvre,G 61. (Figs. 1,2.) A. Athena. &. Woman at altar. 


I1.—Amphorae. (Shape, Furtw., cat. No. 35). 


6-7: Foot in two degrees. Ivied handles. Framed pictures: above 
them, 8; sides, 8; below, y. Rays at base. Bf. palmette at each 
handle. 

I have no information about foot, handles, base, or patterns of 8, 
except that the side-pattern is 8 as on 6 and 7. 


6. Louvre, G 46. Pottier, A/bum, Pl. 93. A. Departure of warrior. 
B. Dionysos with Silens and Macnads. 


7. Munich, 2304 (Jahn, 405.) (PI. XVIII.) A only, Gerhard, A. V. 
Pl. 7; Rev. Arch. 1912, p. 56. Reichhold has drawings. A. Gods. 
B. Gods. 


8. Once Paris, Canessa. Sambon, Vases antigues de terre cuite, 
Collection Canessa (Paris, 1904-5), p. 62 and Pl. 15. (A), Fig. 6, from the 
text drawing: the plate I have not seen, as my copy of the catalogue lacks 
the plates. A. Death of Priam. 2. Death of Priam. 
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Ill.—Xalyx-krater. (Shape, Furtw. No. 40.) 


Fragmentary. Above, 7; below, & At each handle a design of rf. 
palmettes, 


g. Athens, Acropolis collection, G 1. A. Fight. 2 Youths and 
horses. On the lower part of the vase; A, between palmettes, kneeling 
Silen: B, male figure lying on cushion. 

















Fic. 6.—DEATH OF PRIAM FROM AN AMPHORA FORMERLY IN PARIS, 
Canessa COLLECTION 
{afier Sambon, Coll. Canessa, p. 62). (A.) 


IV.—Hydria of black-figure shape. (Shape, Furtw. No. 31.) 


Mouth and foot simple discs: both black. Back-handle convex: red 
discs at base of back-handle. The pictures framed: above the shoulder 


picture, a; at its sides, 8; below it, «: at sides of main picture, 7; below 
it, y. Rays at base. 


10. British Museum, E 160. (Pls. XIX. 1, 2, XVII. 2, and Fig. 5.) 
Warriors dicing, with Athena. On the shoulder, between two seated youths, 
a youth mounting a chariot. 
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V.—Aydriai-~kalpides, (Shape, Furtw. No. 41.) 


The picture on the shoulder, framed. Mouth and foot simple discs. 
11-13: above, beside and below the picture, 8: below that, from handle to 
handle, y. 14: above and beside the picture, 8: below it, e. 


11, St. Petersburg. Drawing in the Berlin apparatus, 22.19.1. 
Dionysos, Silen and panther. 1. Dionysos seated r. with kantharos and 
branches: 2. Silen moving 1. a pointed amphora on his back, plunging an 





Fic, 7.—From a Hypria in St. PETERSBURG. 


oinochoe into a column-krater which stands on the ground in front of him : 
3. panther sitting |., head frontal. From the Depoletti, Gourieff and 
Abasa collections, 


12, St. Petersburg. Detail, Fig. 7: drawing in the Berlin apparatus, 
22.9. Herakles and Silen. 1. Silen running r. with oinochoe: 2. Herakles 
lying on the ground, facing 1., holding kantharos ; his club beside him ; in 
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the field between 1 and 2 his bow and quiver. From the Gourieff and 
Abasa collections. 


13. St. Petersburg, 626. Detail, Fig. 8. Athletes. 1. Youth r, 
holding (sponge ?): 2. youth sitting on ground with |. leg frontal, binding 
thongs on hand: 3. youth kneeling |., sponging leg. 

14. Wiirzburg, 140. Athletes. 1. Youth running r. looking back: 
2. youth running r: 3. youth |, leaning back with arms raised: 4. youth 
moving r. with akontion. 





Fic. 8.—From a Hypria In St, Perersnurc. 


Vi.—Fragments, probably of stamnos. 


15. Athens, Acropolis collection, G 227a~-6. G 227a: athlete with 
halteres: Fig. 9. G 2276: head of boxer. 


VIL—Fragments of volute-krater. 


16, Oxford, inv. G 136.36 and G 138.40. Two small fragments of 
pictures on upper part of neck. Komos. 


I must first explain why I have classed the Stroganoff vase under the 
heading ‘amphorae of Panathenaic shape.’ Klein (Lied/. p. 120) describes 
it as a pelike, on the authority I take it, of a note on the drawing in the 
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German Institute at Rome from which his cuts are reproduced. Now 
everyone knows that the designations of vase shapes are often vague or 
false, not only in the nineteenth century, but in our own time. I have not 
been able to sce the Stroganoff vase, but I feel sure that it is not a pelike; 
and for this reason, that no pelike has tongue ornament above the picture. 
The tongue ornament is of course one of the commonest of all Greek vase 
patterns; but it is solely what may be called a junction pattern, that is, it is 
only used to emphasise the junction of one member of the vase with 
another, of neck with body, of handle with body, of body with foot, and so 
forth. Now the picture on a pelike does not touch any such junction, 
because in the pelike the neck is not separate from the body. The 





' Fh 


Fic. 9.—FRAGMENT IN ATHENS (ACROPOLIS G 227 a). 


Stroganoff vase cannot be a pelike. It might be a neck amphora, but 
considering the subjects of the pictures, it ought to be an amphora of 
Panathenaic shape. I shall therefore hold it to be such. 

We may then take it that we have five amphorae of Panathenaic 
shape from the hand of the Nikoxenos master, and this group of five holds 
an important place in the history of this vase form: on which a word must 
be said. 

A great many black-figured imitations of the Panathenaic prize 
amphora exist; and the shape is common in red-figure work of the 
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severe period: there are a few examples in the early free style, then the 
shape disappears from Attic red-figure painting until the fourth century. 
The earliest rf. vases of this shape separate themselves without any 
trouble into two groups, the first consisting of our five, the second of two 
vases in Athens, Nos. 1689 and 1688, by a single painter, contemporary 
with these, but of smaller size and of much finer execution. Now Athens 
1689? is an imitation in miniature of the bf. prize amphora : the patterns are 
the same, and the subjects the same, Athena Promachos on one side, and a 
pair of boxers on the other: only, the cock-columns * are omitted and an 
altar added on A. Athens, 1688, has Athena Promachos again, again with 
altar and without columns, but facing right instead of left: B is lost. 
These two vases, then, stand in a very strict relation to the bf. prize 
amphora and its bf. imitations. When we turn to the Nikoxenos master 
group, we find that this relation is still preserved but is less strict. Athena 
figures on all five vases, though never in the Promachos attitude ; and on 
three of the five, the painter has reproduced the prize amphora’s cock- 
columns, 1, 2 and 3 have framed pictures, but the frame is not the prize 
amphora’s tongue, line, and line. 4 and 5 have cast the frame away, so that 
the figures stand free and isolated against the black body of the vase. In 
the history of rf. vase-painting, there is a continual conflict between these 
two artistic ideas, framed and unframed pictures: in the rf. Panathenaic 
amphora it is the unframed picture that wins the day. Apart from our I, 
2, and 3, and the two Athens vases, we have only three rf, vases of this 
shape with framed pictures.‘ Of the rest, the majority have only a band 
of pattern below each picture, and some of these a band of tongues above 
it as well; a few vases have like our Nos. 4-5, no patterns on the body 
at all. 

Nos. 2 and 3 in our list havea bf. palmette and bud pattern on the neck, 
like the bf. prize amphora and the Athens vases. 4 and 5 have broken 
this link with their original: 4 has red-figured palmettes on the neck, and 
5 a plain black neck, All these three treatments of the neck are found on 


1 None can be called later than two vases in the style of the Master of the Naples 
Amazonomachy krater, FR. Pll. 26-28: namely, a vase from South Russia in St. Petersburg 
(4. Athena and young warrior: 2. man with twig and youth with oinochoe and kantharos), and 
another formerly in the Laborde collection (£2 Cér. 2, Pl. 90-91). 

4 Benndorf, Gr. u. sic. vb. Pl. 31. 2: Collignon-Couve, Cat. Pl. 42, No, 1169. 

3 For the cock-columns, see von Brauchitsch, Die Panatheniiischen Preisamphoren, pp. 106 ff. 

4 Vatican Afus. Greg. Pl. 58. 2 (one of the earliest works by the Berlin master (see /.4.5. 
xxxi, p. 280); B.M. E259; Bologna 154 (Zannoni, Scavi della certosa, P\. 83, 1-3). 
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the later rf. vases of this shape; but the plain black neck is the most 
common. 

Lastly, at the base, 2 and 3, like the Athens vases, have a band of rays; 
4and 5 none, Again, it is the plain base that is far the more common in 
the later rf, Panathenaic amphorae. 

Now that it has been shown what a peculiar position the Nikoxenos 
master occupies in the story of the red-figured amphora of Panathenaic 
shape, let us turn to the other vase-shapes and see how he stands to his 
fellows in each. : 

In dealing with his amphorae, let us confine our attention to Nos. 6 
and 7, because the pattern and the exact shape of 8 are not known to 
me. The shape of 6 and 7 is the ordinary severe amphora shape. The 
frame is the same in both vases: the only other amphora on which I find 
this frame is the earlier amphora in Boston, which is in the style of 
Andokides (Am, J. A. 1896, pp. 40-41). The patterns are simple black- 
figure ones, the palmette at each handle also black. The two amphorae 
share with Munich 2306, the Herakles and Kerberos amphora, the dis- 
tinction of being far the worst rf. vases of this shape until we reach the 
very end of the severe period; then rivals appear. Munich 2306 bears 
some resemblance to our master’s ampherae, but is by a different artist. 

The Kalyx-krater No. 9 in our list is important, because of its 
decorative scheme. In addition to the main pictures, it has smaller 
pictures on the lower part between the base and the handles. Now 
subsidiary pictures are often found on other rf. vase-shapes; they are 
regular, for instance, on the shoulder of the oldest kind of rf. hydria, the 
hydria of bf. shape; and they are frequent in the volute-krater. But in 
the kalyx-krater they are very rare; to be precise, they occur on two 
other rf. kalyx-kraters, and on one bf. kalyx-krater.1. The two rf. vases are 
by one painter, and that painter is, as will be seen later, the pupil of our 
master. It is worth noticing, also, that our No. 9, the earliest of the 
three rf, vases, has but a single figure in this place on each side, the space 
being filled up by flanking palmettes : one of the other two vases has two, 
the other three figures on each side, the palmettes having disappeared. 
Just in the same way, most of the earliest red-figured cups have a single 
figure between palmettes on each side of the exterior, but later the figures 
multiply and the palmettes recede or vanish. 

Ivip. 236: B.S.A. xviii, p. 225. 
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The hydria of bf. shape No. to has the simple rim and foot which are 
usual in the earlier rf. examples of this vase form. The convex back- 
handle is also not uncommon, although a ridged handle is more usual. 


No. Patterns. Used on Vases. 
ae = mist 
| a3 i 
\. i 
a } ll | 3,2, 3,10 
———_—_—_—_—_——— 
B he 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, II, 12, 13, 14. 





10, 14. 


¥ FY I, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
\ 
—_——~_21_ 





g 9. 
n aS 9, 10. 








: a a | 
FiG. 10,—DIAGRAM SHOWING PATTRRNS USED ON VASES BY THIS MASTER. 


The tongue, net, and key patterns which frame the shoulder picture are 
common enough in these places, but neither the ivy at the sides of the 
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main picture, nor the Jotus-bud below it is found on other rf. hydriai of 
this shape. (Fig. 10.) 

Finally, the four small hydriai-kalpides with picture on the shoulder 
have the same simple mouth and foot as the last vase, and as nearly all 
the early severe hydriai-kalpides of the kind. The scheme of the frame 
on II, 12, 13 :—net on all sides of the picture, and below that a band 
of lotus-bud—is found on three other vases of this shape." 


THE STYLE OF THE NIKOXENOS MASTER. 


The ear has either the form seen in Fig. 2, or, with one arc instead of 
two where the lobe is, that seen in Pl. XVII. 2. The first and the more 
peculiar form is found on Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15: both forms are 
used side by side on 6, 10, and 13. In smaller figures the ear is sometimes 
simplified to a mere shell ; so on 10, 11, 13, and 14: on to and 14 all three 
forms are found. 

The outline of the face is drawn with relief-lines : the face is coarse and 
crude, the nose heavy and pointed, the mouth is almost or quite straight 
and sometimes slopes down sharply towards the cheek. The eye is large 
and sometimes closed at both ends ; the big black dot is replaced on three 
vases by the dot and circle (3, 15, and in one fizure on 12). The eyebrow 
is shorter and less arched than usual. The nostril is often marked ; 
either by a black semicircle (3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15: brown on 5) or by the 
curving black lines (4, 5, 15). 

There are but two instances of the frontal collar-bone (12 and 13); the 
drawing is the same in both (see Figs. 7 and 8). The great ugly bulge of 
the profile chest, seen in the boy on 6, recurs ong. At the junction of 
the lower breast-lines there is usually a short straight black line (7, 9, 12, 
13, 14): this line is missing on two figures, one on 9, the other on 12; 
in both vases it appears on other figures. The furrow over the breast- 
bone is rendered by two black lines on 13 and 14, by one on 7 and g; and 
on 12 one figure has the two-line, the other the one-line rendering. 

The two brown lines, concave to each other, on the breast of 15 
(Fig. 9), occur again on 12 and 13. The nipple is usually omitted: but on 
12 it is rendered in brown. The iliac furrow also is usually left out (6, 11, 
13); two different renderings appear on 7, but the form on 12 seems to 
reappear on 8. The linea alba from navel to pubes is black in both 
examples (9 and 13), the navel being brown like the rest of the torso 


1 Vatican, Mfus. Greg. Pl, 12, 1: Rouen (Herakles and lion): Louvre G 52. 
R2 
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markings. The lines seen on the profile trunk in 12 recur on 13, and 
apparently on 8. The upper arm has two brown lines convex to each 
other (10, 12, 13, 15). The forearm has a single brown line on 12 and 13, 
two lines on 9, 10 and 1§; but more characteristic is the single black 
line on the forearm in 3, 4, 7 (Zeus), 13, and, I suppose, 8. 

The foot seen from the outside. The commonest way of drawing the 
toes, by black arcs concave to the sole, may be seen on # of § (Fig. 2): 
on A of § the lower side of the toes is drawn as well as the upper: the first 
form is found on 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,9, 12, 13; the second on 5,6,7. On II 
and 14 the toes are not marked, and in one or more figures on 9, 10 and 
13. The ankle is marked on 10 and 13 only, in both by rough brown lines 
of varying shape. The frontal foot flat on the ground occurs once, on 13 
(Fig. 8), and a three-quarter foot in a falling figure on 9; in both these 
feet the toes are marked by black semicircles. 

The master likes to put sandals on the feet of his figures, and these 
sandals are drawn, not in brown or red, but with black relief-lines; the 
form of these lines is constant and invariable, as may be proved by a 
careful comparison of 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The outline of the hair is always reserved ; the line is generally wavy, 
and large round dots edge it at the forehead ; besides simple short hair, 
and simple long hair, the only coiffure used is that worn by Athena on Io. 

The first point to notice about the clothes is the odd rendering of the 
sleeve at the elbow; this rendering is found on I, 2, 3, 4, 5,7, 10, 11: the 
bounding lines are usually three in number; four on 2, and two on II. 
The drawing of the sleeve on the upper arm and shoulder is the same on 5 
(Figs. 1, 2), 1, 3,7. I have already alluded to the groups of detached per- 
pendicular folds (p. 228); such groups are found on 1, 5, 7, 11. Let us 
observe the drapery of 1 (Figs. 1, 2) still closer : the lower part of the chiton 
is drawn in the same way on 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8: the three long black curved 
lines, indicating the lower edge of the dress beyond the legs, reappear on 
2 and 5; the alternative rendering is a series of single semicircular arcs 
(3, 7, 8). In Athena on 10, the lower part of the dress is rendered in a 
still more archaic fashion; Dionysos’ dress, on 11, is bounded in a similar 
way. Now look at the upper edge of the himation on 1, and compare it 
with the same part on 4, 5, 7, 8, 11: with the shape of the himation on A 
of 1, compare 2, 5,and 7 (Apollo and Dionysos): with the kolpos on B 
of 1, compare 4. ) 
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Turning to 3 (PI. XVII. 1), look at the loose part of the himation which 
falls from one shoulder, and place beside it the like parts on 7 (Poseidon), 
and 10 (seated figure on right of the smaller picture), These two seated 
figures are closely similar, and a third such is found on 9: all three figures 
have the same disposition of fold-lines and in all three the hand lies 
along the leg inside the himation. At the neck, the chiton is bounded by 
three black lines (1?, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10); by two on the small vase 11. 
The reader must have been struck by the appearance of thigh armour on 
10, for it is very rare in red-figured vases; but it appears again both on 6 
and on 8. I have already drawn attention to the likeness of the columns 
on I, 2 and 3; and of the altars on 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


In my paper on the Eucharides master, published in the last number 
of the Annual I conjectured that painter to be a pupil of the Nikoxenos 
master. Such conjectures are often hazardous; but this one is I think 
most certain, and for the following reasons. 

Like the Nikoxenos master, the Eucharides master has two main 
types of ear; one with a double lobe, the other with a single: and the 
double-lobed ear is rare on Greek vases. The lines which make the profile 
are very like in both ; there is the same sharp nose, the same way of forming 
the lips, and the nostril when marked is the same full semicircle. One of 
the most characteristic things in the Nikoxenos master’s treatment of the 
clothes is that rendering of the lower parts of the sleeve which I have twice 
mentioned: now the sleeve of all sleeves which is most like the Nikoxenos 
master’s is Poseidon’s on the British Museum hydria E 174, a work of 
the Eucharides master. The short straight black line at the junction of 
the lower breast-lines is as common in the one as in the other. The ankle 
in both is lightly indicated, if at all; never in black, if at all, in brown. 
The navel-pubes line is black in both, the navel being brown: black navel- 
pubes line with black navel is common enough in vase-painting ; but the 
first black with the second brown by no means common. The brown lines 
on the breast, mentioned on p. 243, are also found on the Eucharides 
master’s work. 


1 B.S.A. xviii. pp. 217 ff. To the 23 works there assigned to the Eucharides-master I am now 
able to add the following. 24: Kalpis with picture on the body, from South Russia, in St. Peters- 
burg; Nike flying with tripod. 25: Kalpis with picture on the body, in Athens (1482: Heydemann, 
Gr. vasenbilder, P|, 7. 1): Cheiron. The following are both in the Acropolis collection at Athens: 
26. G7, fragments of volute-krater with picture on the neck: symposion. 27. G 288, fragment, 
convex ; youth, and arm with helmet. 
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The male nipples in both are made of brown arcs. The one female 
nipple in the Nikoxenos master’s work (Athena’s on 7) is drawn separately 
from the black curving line of the breast: and that is how the Eucharides 
master draws the female nipple. Compare the legs on Fig. 7 with the 
legs on B.S.A. xviii. p. 222 ; and the legs of Hermes on 7 with the legs of 
Apollo on &.S.A. xviii. Pl. XIII; the elbow of the same Apollo with 
the elbows on 10 (Pl. XIX). The upper line of the collar-bone has 
the same single curve in both masters, although the later painter either 
replaces the black lower line by a brown one, or leaves it out 
altogether. 

Finally I must direct notice to a resemblance which was unknown to 
me when I wrote on the Eucharides master. When speaking about the 
decorative scheme of Nos. 10 and 11 in my list of that painter’s works, I said 
that these two were the only rf. kalyx-kraters which had subsidiary pictures 
on the lower parts of the vase : at that time I had seen only one fragment of 
the Athens kalyx-krater, No. 9 in my list of the Nikoxenos master’s 
works ; since then [ have seen other fragments, not then accessible, of the 
same vase ; and they show that this kalyx-krater had the same decorative 
scheme as the kalyx-kraters in Paris and Naples: for on the lower part, the 
vase has subsidiary pictures, on one side a Silen, on the other a reclining 
youth. 

Although there are all these reasons for connecting the vases I have 
assigned to the Nikoxenos master with the vases I have assigned to the 
Eucharides master, and for separating the two groups from all other vases, 
yet I cannot believe that the Nikoxenos group is merely the early work of 
the Eucharides master. There are close resemblances, but also wide 
divergences. For instance, we find no trace in the Nikoxenos vases of the 
very deep chest, the flat upper edge of the torso markings, the noteworthy 
feet, the unmistakeable drawing of folds, which are peculiar to the later 
master. The relation is best described and explained as that of uninspired 
master and docile but intelligent pupil. 

It remains to consider at what period the Nikoxenos master worked. 
His drawing often reminds us of black-figure drawing: but we must 
beware of placing him too early on that account. He can hardly be one 
of the earliest red-figure painters, for his technique is already that of the 
developed severe style; firm and frequent relief lines, absence of incision, 
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sparing use of red, brown inner markings. I take it that his amphorae are 
not older than the amphorae of Euthymides?; they look older at first sight, 
but they are really only stupid. For mere technique, Euthymides is in 
some ways more archaic: but Euthymides is an excellent artist, and our 
master, to speak truly, a clown, 

J. D. BEAZLEY. 


1 FR. Pl, 33, 14 and 81: Pottier, 4/dum Wes Vases du Lowvre, Pl. 92, No. G44. 


MUMMING PLAYS IN THE SOUTHERN 
BALKANS. 


ATTENTION was first drawn to this subject when Mr. Dawkins 
published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies in 1906, a full account of the 
masquerade performed by Greeks in the district of Viza in Eastern 
Thrace: Both he and Mr. Lawson had previously described the Skyros 
Carnival,2 and Polites had recorded several instances from Northern 
Greece? In 1908, Katsarov drew attention to the fact that such mumming 
was also known among the Bulgarians both near Adrianople and in 
Bulgaria proper.‘ In 1910, I published in the sixteenth volume of this 
Annual® an account of the Epiphany and Mayday masquerades that 
Mr. M. S. Thompson and I witnessed in Thessaly, Since then others 
have noted similar masquerades elsewhere® and the evidence of these 
mumming plays has been used by writers on the origin of Greek tragedy and 
comedy.’ The most striking point brought out by recent study of the sub- 
ject is that such plays are not confined to Greeks alone, they are performed 
by Bulgarians, Vlachs$ Albanians® and apparently, even by Gipsies.!° 
While travelling in Thessaly and Macedonia during the years 1910-1912, 
Mr. Thompson and I noted the existence of many similar masquerades. 

1 J.H.S. 1906, pp. 191 ff. 
2 B.S.A. vi, pp. 125 ff; xi, pp. 72 ff.; cf. Aacypagla ii, pp. 35 ff. 
3 Napadéces, ii, pp. 1273 ff. 
‘ Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 1908, pp. 407 ff. 
* pp. 232. 
© E.g. Aaoypapla, iv, pp. 311 ff. 
7 Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy; Nilsson, Neue Jahrisicher f. d. kiass. Altertum. xxvii, 
pp. 609 ff, 673; Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy. 
® Cf. Cosmulei, Datini Credinge si Superstitii AromAnesti, pp. 38 ff. 
* von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, i, p. 156. 
© Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, vii. Pt. I. 
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The object of the present paper is merely to set down this fresh 
information for the benefit of students of the subject. 


I.—GREEK MASQUERADES, 


(A) Thessaly: 1. The Winter Festival. 


At Agyia* at the foot of Mt. Ossa, I saw on the day after Epiphany 
in January 1912, a band of mummers which consisted of four boys wear- 
ing Carnival costumes, and one wearing a fustanella. I was told that the 
mumming took place on New Year’s Day, the day of St. Basil, and con- 
tinued till Epiphany. A band usually contained an Arab wearing bells 
and a sword, two bridegrooms, one bride who, as always, is a boy dressed 
as a girl, a doctor and two devils, one of whom dies and is revived by the 
doctor. 

At Driskoli a little to the north of Pharsala mumming takes place 
between New Year's Day and Epiphany. The mummers, who are called 
Kapxdvroapo, used to perform first on New Year's Day in their own 
village, and on the succeeding days tour the neighbouring villages, but they 
always returned home for Epiphany. 

At Paleokastro,? the ancient Metropolis, to the south of Karditsa, 
mumming is done between January the fourth and sixth by bands known 
as ‘Poyxdrowa. The young men and boys dress up in goat and sheep skins 
and put on gipsy costumes, masks and beards, old arms of any kind, and 
innumerable bells. One is a bride, another a bridegroom, and yet another 
an Arab loaded with bells and weapons. They go round the houses and 
the neighbouring villages singing suitable songs* to each person from 
whom they solicit contributions. They say that in olden days when two 
bands met one another, while touring the other villages, each band wanted 
the other to submit. No band, unless obviously the weaker, was willing to 
submit without a struggle which sometimes ended in bloodshed.* 


2. The Lenten Festival. 

In the island of Skopelos, the ancient Peparethos, which lies off the 
east coast of Thessaly, mumming takes place on Cheese Monday as in 
Skyros. The mummers are known as Bellmen, Kov8ouvddes. 


1 Ch B.S.A, xvi, p. 242. * Aaoypapla, iv, pp. 311 fi. 
® Asat Platanos, 3.5.4. xvi, pp. 234. * See below, p. 262. 
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3. The Mayday Festival on Pelion 


This is still celebrated at Zangarada by small boys, but the 
gendarmerie attempts to suppress it. At Kissos* it is more flourishing. 
Here the Maymen, Mainées, consist of a bride, an Arab, a janissary 
(yeviroapos) in a fustanella, a doctor, an old woman, who is the Arab’s 
mother and a Maudézovdo who carries one yellow flower in his hand and is 
dressed with flowers. The songs sung are similar to those known at St. 
Laurence. The northern limit of the Mayday festival apparently is 
Zagora, for at Pori, the next village to the north, mumming takes place 
only at Epiphany. It also seems likely, that throughout Pelion the 
festival was originally celebrated between New Year's Day and Epiphany, 
and its transference to Mayday is comparatively modern. Polites records* 
that it used to be celebrated at Epiphany at Portaria near Volos, and Mr. 
Merlin, the British Consul at Volos, remembers bands of mummers 
parading the streets at Epiphany, because they twice stole his front door 
bell. 


(B) Macedonia: The Winter Festival. 


At Serfije at Epiphany six men dressed as bridegrooms, with 
fustanellas, and six others dressed as brides dance the gaitani, which 
is a kind of Maypole dance. While they dance another character, who 
wears a fox-skin mask, attempts to jump on their backs. Vlachs from 
Viaho-Livadhi, as well as Greeks, apparently take part in this performance. 

At Mpogatsko, near Kastoria, on New Year’s Day a masquerade is 
performed by bands which consist of three bridegrooms, three brides, an 
old woman, an Arab, a doctor, a bear with bells, and some Armatoloi, or 
similar brigand-like characters, who merely act as an escort to the others 
like the Zovyaréxsdes on Pelion and the gendarmes at Viza. The whole 
band are known as ‘Povycarotdpo. At Kozane‘ at New Year and at 
Epiphany masqueraders appear. Here a band consists of a bride, a 
bridegroom, an old woman, an Arab with a wooden mask or helmet with 
foxtails on it, and a doctor. The bridegroom carries a hammer with one 
end blunt and the other end sharp. On the sharp end is put an orange: 
this recalls the orange carried by the bride at Platanos* in Thessaly. 

1 BSA. xvi, pp. 244 ff. 2 Ci. BSA. xvi, p. 249. 


3 Mapadéces, ii, p. 1273. * Cf. Polites, op. cit. pp. 1273 ff. 
5 BS.A. xvi, p. 239. 
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C) Thrace: The Lenten Festival. 


Major Samson! the British Consul at Adrianople, who saw the 
festival on Cheese Monday, 1912, describzs it as follows: ‘I went to 
see the Cheese Monday festival, but it was very disappointing. The 
fact is that it has degenerated into a kind of buffoonery here, and 
nothing in the way of a play takes place. The Greeks, who were 
of the working classes, are. rather ashamed of the whole proceeding. 
On arriving in the quarter we were met by a Kalogheros2 who was 
accompanied by a man dressed as a woman answering to the personage 
described by Mr. Dawkins as the 
Babo® These two characters were 
going about soliciting contribu- 
tions. The Xalogheros (Fig. 1) 
wore a headdress of sheepskin 
which, so far as I could sec, was 
slightly padded on top of the 
head. Holes for the eyes and the 
mouth were cut in it, but neither 
the face nor the hands were 
blackened. Some sheepbells were 
worn at the waist, though these 
were not visible from the front, as 
they were worn at the back. In 
his hand the Kal/ogheros carried a 
long rod with a piece of sacking 
tied on to it. No skins were worn 
on the legs. The female character 





(Fig. 1) seems to be a mixture Fic. 1.—MUMMERS AT ADRIANOPLE, 
between a Koritsi* and the Babe 

in that, though dressed as the former, she carries a puppet. The costume 
worn consists of a skirt, apron, and bodice, with a kerchief binding chin 
and brow. The face is coloured on the cheeks and brow with red paint. 
The puppet consists of two cross pieces of wood shaped as in Mr. Dawkins’ 


1 Cf. B.S.A. xvi, p. 250. My heartiest thanks are due to Major Samson for the trouble he 
took in giving me this account of the masqueraders and in taking the photographs from which 


Figs. 1 and 2 are reproduced. 
2 7.4.5. 1906, pp. 193 ff. % J. ZS. 1906, p. 196. + J.H.S, 1906, pp. 195 ff. 
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illustration? The frame is dressed in a child’s clothes, the head being 
made of rag painted to represent a child's face. 

‘ After these two characters had visited the houses of the quarter to 
collect money, they repaired to a coffee house, from the yard of which 
they emerged with a procession (Fig. 2) consisting of the other characters, 
which was formed as follows: first, the Kalogheres and the Koritsz, who 
halted from time to time and performed a dance to the strains of a bag- 
pipe played by a man who followed them. Then came two men who I 





Fic, 2.—THe Procession oF THE CHIRF MASQUERADER AT ADRIANOPLE. 


presume, answered to Mr. Dawkins’ policemen. They carried a length of 
chain with which they surrounded persons, who were then brought before 
the principal character (to be described presently) and condemned to pay 
absurd fines such as ten thousand piastres. They were, however, liberated 
on the payment of a small coin which was deposited on a platter borne by 
a man in ordinary dress. The policemen wore no costume of any kind. 
Finally came the principal character (Fig. 2) who answers to nothing in 


2 J.2.S. 1906, p. 195, Fig. 4. 2 J.#.S. 1906, p. 197. 
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Mr. Dawkins’ paper, but is probably identical with the king in the Kosti 
festival. He was borne on a cart dragged by two men. The costume he 
wore was a fantastic one of sacking with an inverted mud-plastered 
basket as a headdress. His arms were hung with empty cotton reels, and 
strings of garlic were attached to the head-dress. In his right hand he 
carried a phallus similar in shape to that illustrated by Mr. Dawkins.? 
From time to time he halted at various points in his progress, and called 
out his wishes for the success of the crops. It was difficult to hear exactly 
what he said, as his speech was interlarded with nonsense, and he was a 
good deal the worse for liquor. The procession finally reached an open 

‘ place near the church where the cart was upset and the proceedings 
ended. Possibly the upsetting of the cart may have something in common 
with the throwing of the king into the river at Kosti. There was no 
attempt at the performance of a play. 

The masqueraders have no Greek name. They are called Kupek Bey, 
Dog Prince in Turkish, which is also the special name applied to the 
Kalogheros. The woman is called Kadine3 No performances take place 
at New Year or Epiphany. The right to perform the chief character 
descends from father to son. 

When we were at Stenimachos in Thrace in March I911, we were 
told that masquerades took place only on Cheese Monday. On this day 
the boys dressed in skins and wearing bells but no masks, celebrate the 
festival. We could not, however, obtain any details of what they actually 
do, Polites records* that the festival used to be celebrated here at 
Epiphany when the principal characters were a janissary, an old man, and 
an old woman called Kadina. It is possible that, since Polites wrote, the 
date of the festival has been changed from Epiphany to Cheese Monday, 
as being more European and more in accordance with Carnival proper. 


Il.—VLACH MASQUERADES. 


Among the Vlachs® the festival is only a winter festival, and takes 
place on New Year’s Day or at Epiphany and on the intervening days, 


1 J.H.S. 19°68, pp. 201 ff. 

2 7.2.8. 1906, p. 195, Fig. 4. 

* As at Stenimachos, Polites, Mapaddvess, ii, pp. 1273 ff. 

+ Mapatéces, ii, pp. 1273 ff. 

5 For the Viachs and their distribution in Macedonia, see Wace and Thompson, Ze Nomads 
of the Balkans, Methuen and Co., 1914. 
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(A) Pindus Villages. 

At Amintshu (in Greek Metsovo) mumming takes place from New 
Year's Day to the day of St. John the Baptist which immediately 
follows Epiphany. A band of performers contains a bride dressed in 
European costume, a bridegroom dressed in a fustanella, a doctor, an 
old woman with a distaff and a dummy baby in her arms, and one or 
more Arabs. The Arabs, who wear bells and foxtails and have their 
faces masked or blackened, annoy the brides till the bridegrooms get 
angry and attack them and chase them away. Afterwards all dance a 
gaitani together. 

At the neighbouring village of Ameru (in Greek Melia) a similar 
performance is gone through by bands of mummers known as Arabs 
(Araki). Here the Arab wears bells, a skin mask, and a tail. The only 
characters which are unknown at Amintshu are the bears, men dressed in 
skins to resemble bears, of whom there may be one or two. But at both 
villages owing to the infiltration of civilisation and European ideas the 
festival is being transferred to Carnival with the sanction of the Church. 

At Turia (in Greek Krania) the mummers are called Ligutshari. 
There are an old woman, an Arab wearing a black mask, a doctor and his 
wife, a bride and bridegroom, a priest, a camel, bears and devils or 
vampires. The Arab steals the bride from the bridegroom, who recovers 
her by force, and in the struggle between them one sometimes kills the 
other. The introduction of the camel is probably due to the influence of 
European ideas, for a camel is a popular figure at Carnival in Athens and 
other South Balkan towns. The bears, devils, and vampires are probably 
merely different names for the same characters, men dressed in skins to 
represent some kind of dangerous wild beast. 

At Baieasa (in Greek Vovousa) the Ligutshari consist of a bride, a 
bridegroom, a doctor, an old woman, an Arab with bells and a mask of skin 
or black paper, and a robber chief (Ka@pitanii) who also wears bells. If the 
latter character is correctly described he seems to be a confusion between 
the Arab and the bridegroom. The bells are part of the Arab’s costume 
and the fustanella, the regular uniform of a South Balkan robber, is also 
the proper garment for a bridegroom. 

At Briaza, where they are called Arugutshari, the mummers consist of 
a bride, a bridegroom, a doctor, an Arab, and a Punch (Kerag'osii). The 
performance takes place not only at Epiphany but at Carnival as well. 
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At Samirina the largest of the Vlach villages in Pindus, owing to the 
fact that the inhabitants are nomads and so leave their mountain home 
every autumn for the plains, no mumming can take place in the village 
itself in the winter. But the Samariniats wherever they winter keep up the 
festival. At Grevena, in the upper Haliakmon valley, they unite with their 
kinsfolk from the other Vlach villages of Avdhela, Smiksi and Perivoli to 
celebrate New Year’s Day with mumming.- The bands of mummers, who 
are called Ligutshari, are made up by the young men and boys. A Vlach 
correspondent, who as a boy was once a member of such a band, says it con- 
sisted of two bridegrooms or robber chiefs (Kafitan'?) wearing fustanellas, 
two brides, an old man, an old woman, two with bells, and a cashier to 
receive contributions in money and food. If there were two bridegrooms 
one would be chosen as leader of the band and the other as his lieutenant, 
and the characters were usually assigned by drawing lots. The old man 
is probably another name for the Arab, and the two with bells probably 
represent the bears or devils. On the morning of New Year’s Day the 
bands would wander round from house to house, accompanied by a drummer 
and perhaps a piper as well, to dance and collect contributions. As the 
band came to each house one of the bridegrooms and a bride would lead 
the way with the cashier in attendance. If they met anyone on the road 
one of the brides was sent to give him an orange to smell, and he was thus 
induced to put a few half-pence in the cashier's bag. After lunch and 
church the bands of small boys would cease their own performances and 
with all the rest of the fold would collect in the market-place to see the 
bands of young men dancing. The same correspondent describes the 
scene thus: ‘You would see on one side a ring dance of brides 
and bridegrooms dancing to the hoarse notes of the pipe and the 
heavy beat of the drum. The old woman with her baby in her arms sat 
in the middle and rocked the child to sleep. The Punches would do all 
sorts of ridiculous tricks to raise a laugh, and annoy the brides. The 
robber chiefs! would often get angry when they saw this and rushed to beat 
them. Often they pretended to kill them and they would fall down dead. 
Then came the doctor’s turn. He would come in with a paper of ashes, 
some garlic and an onion or two, and would begin his work. First he felt 
the pulse ; then he listened at the soles of the feet to see if the heart was 
beating. He would rub the eyes with garlic or an onion. All the time the 

2 Le, the bridegrooms, 
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old woman was weeping at the dead man’s head. Then another Punch 
would come, who, after looking at what the doctor was doing and seeing 
that he was doing nothing, would set to work himself. He would drag the 
dead man by the feet along the ground a little, hit him with a stick on the 
chest and indulge in other horseplay, not infrequently obscene, at his 
expense. Then the dead man would jump on his feet again alive.’ 

This is a description of what took place some ten years ago; but even 
then the festival seems to have been contaminated by a European carnival 
element, for the same correspondent describes bears, devils, camels, ships, 
acrobats, clowns, and other Carnival characters as taking part. Bears or 
devils to judge by the mumming elsewhere, seem to belong to the original 
tradition of the performance, and camels, acrobats, clowns and the like, 
seem to have been introduced as reduplications of the original characters 
to make the festival more European. The devils wore black clothes fitting 
tightly, black masks, horns, and long tails turned up on their heads and 
ending with a white hare’s tail. In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that in recent years the ecclesiastical authorities of Grevena have exerted 
their influence to transfer the festival to Carnival. This change is now 
slowly, but surely, taking place. 

At Vlachogianni, near Elassona, the Samariniat boys make up bands 
of Ligutshari five to fifteen strong. The characters are an old woman 
with a baby and a distaff, an Arab who robs the old woman of her child, a 
doctor, a bridegroom and a bride. The Arab wears a mask of goat’s skin 
with a goat’s hair beard, and more bells than any other performer ; in fact, 
the more bells he wears, the better. According to another account the play 
is the usual one. The Arab would attempt to steal the bride; the bride- 
groom would interfere, and the Arab would be killed. The old woman, 
the Arab’s wife, would weep over the body and fetch the doctor, who then 
restored the Arab to life again. A similar play is said to be performed by 
the Samariniats at Katerini in the Pierian plain, where the Greeks also 
take part. 

At Elassona the Samariniats unite with Vlachs from Vlaho-Livadhi 
and local Greeks to make up bands of Ligutshari. In the band seen in 
Fig. 3 four are Samariniats, ten Livadhiani and five Greeks.1 The band 
contains seven bridegrooms or robber chiefs (Ka@pitan'z), three in the front 


1 See Wace and Thompson, 7he Nomads of the Balkans, Pl. XX1; I have to thank Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. for permission to reproduce this photograph here. 
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row and four in the second, all wearing fustanellas and innumerable silver 
chains and charms. The chief, marked by the possession of a walking 
stick, sits in the front row; and his lieutenant, marked by a wallet for 
carrying despatches, sits on the extreme left of the second row. The seven 
brides are allin the back row. The two devils are at either end of the 
front row. Next to the devil on the left sits the Albanian, marked as such 
by the possession of the typical two-stringed Albanian guitar and carrying 





Fic. 3.—VLACH AND GREEK MasQuERADERS AT ELassona. 


a short blunderbuss. The two cashiers are in the second row with the 
bridegroom and wear merely their ordinary clothes. This band is said to 
have performed the following play at Epiphany, 1912. One of the devils 
or Punches worried the leader's bride and consequently quarrelled violently 
with him, The Albanian then shot the Punch or devil with his blunder- 
buss loaded with ashes. The old woman wept over the body and tried to 
persuade the doctor to come, but he refused to come without pay. So the 
s 
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old woman collected money from the spectators, which she gave to the 
doctor. The doctor came, examined the dead Punch, dosed him with 
water and so revived him. But it is hard to see how this band could have 
performed this play ; for in the photograph, which I obtained through the 
leader and his lieutenant, both the old woman and the doctor are missing. 
It is possible that the part of the old woman might have been taken by 
one of the junior brides and that of the doctor by the senior cashier. 
According to yet another account one of the duties of the Albanian was to 
shoot the bridegroom with ashes from his blunderbuss. 


(B) Central Villages. 

At Neveska the mummers, who are called /s/2’inari, begin about a week 
before the New Year to prepare for the festival which lasts three days. 
Men and boys make up bands and send to Florina for Turks to come to 
act as musicians who always come in groups of four, two drummers and 
two pipers. Others send for more or less Europeanized bands from Klisura 
and Blatsi. Each band of Jshé'inari must consist of at least ten; and 
usually a band is from fifteen to twenty strong. There are several brides 
and bridegrooms ; some wear masks and blacken or colour their faces; 
others are dressed as Turkish irregular soldiers, brigands, and the like. But 
in each band there must be two men dressed in sheepskins. They have 
hats of skin with a bell hanging from the top, and their bodies covered all 
over with bells. They carry a chain between them and are called 
zdrugamanit., Their main duty is to act as policemen and see that no one 
interferes with the /si#tnart. 

On New Year’s Day they go to the church and dance in front of it 

* till the service is over. Then they go about the village from house to 
house soliciting contributions and calling especially on those called Vasili, 
who naturally celebrate their name on New Year’s Day, the day of 
St. Basil. They dance a little in each house, receive a few pence and 
move on after being refreshed with a cup of coffee and a kind of cake 
made specially at New Year. On the second day in the streets and in 
the market, if the band meets any one who has not paid them anything, 
the sdrugamané catch him with their chain and do not Ict him go till he 
has paid. The victim may if he likes take the band to his house and 
treat them there while they dance. The money collected is divided 
amongst the members of the band after the musicians have been paid. If 
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boys under fifteen take part they dance the gaida. A somewhat similar 
performance is said to take place at the neighbouring village of Klisura at 
the saine time of year, where the mummers are called Arugutshari. 

(C) Northern Villages. 


At Krushevo! the mummers are called Arabs (Ah's). A band 





consists of a bride, a bridegroom, a doctor, a pricst, an old woman, 
bears, devils, who wear horns and tattered old clothes, such as are 
worn by the Bulgar peasants of the district, and one or more Arabs 
who are masked, and have on the tops of their heads a piece of 
board with a piece of iron stuck in its centre, to which is fixed as a 


+ Cf. Cosmulei, af. cif. pp. 38 7. 
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kind of crest the tail of a fox, wolf, or goat. In this case the information 
given me was not explicit enough to enable the precise relationship of the 
bears, devils, and Arabs to be determined. 


(D) Verria District. 
The Vlachs at Verria, the ancient Beroea, and in their hill villages, 
such as Doliani or Selia, in the neighbourhood, still observe the festival 





FiG. 5.—MASQUERADERS AT VERRIA. 


though in a much abbreviated form. During a winter visit to Verria 
I was fortunate enough to see the festival performed on New Year's 
Day, 1912. The performers that I met were all Vlachs, and the Greek 
inhabitants of the town seemed to take no part in the mumming 
at all. After the church service was over bands of boys, both small and 
big, appeared, visiting the different quarters of the town where their kins- 
folk lived. Each band consisted of from three to five members. In one 
instance (Fig. 4) a band of three was accompanied by a smaller boy as 
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cashier and guide, who wore his ordinary clothes and carried a stick. 
Otherwise all were dressed in the same manner and all alike known as 
Ligutshari. The small boys (Fig. 5) wore simple masks made of rough 
cloth, often with a goat’s hair beard, a few bells tied on the body, and each 
carried an old and rusty knife or sword. The bigger boys (Fig. 6) wore a 
shepherd's goat’s hair cape, with the hood pulled up over the head, a mask 
of cloth with a beard and moustache of goat’s hair, a large number of bells 
tied about their bodies, and each flourished an old knife, sword, or similar 
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weapon. In one or two cases only did they seem to have put on white 
leggings. It is noticeable that almost every mask had a cross worked 
upon it, usually in the centre of the forehead. In every case that I saw 
the proceedings were the same. There was no attempt at the performance 
of a play, but they knocked at the house doors and demanded money or 
food in return for their good wishes for the New Year. Any man whom 
they met outside his house was waylaid and threatened with the knives 
till he paid. When I approached a band and asked if I might photograph 
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them, they readily agreed on condition that I gave them something, 
preferably silver. When the photograph was taken they left their positions 
and danced round and round me and my camera, threatening me with 
their knives, and making the most horrible noise with their bells, which 
naturally rang as they danced, till I paid the sum agreed upon. 

This is what I saw, but the Vlachs of Verria say that in other days the 
festival was much more generally observed. The bands were bigger and 
contained more characters and after their first appearance at the New Year 
they continued till Epiphany. They would first perform in their own 
village and then after a tour of the neighbouring villages return home for 
Epiphany. 

They say that two bands often met on the road and that then each 
band wanted the other to submit, which no band was willing to do unless 
obviously the weaker. This rivalry often led to fights between the bands 
which sometimes ended in bloodshed! To-day they still point out spots 
in the hills behind Verria called La Ligutshari where mummers are reported 
to have been killed on one of these occasions. I saw one survival of this 
custom of a band visiting other villages. On the afternoon of New Year’s 
Day, a band of six Greeks, all dressed in fustancllas, from a village in the 
plain near Verria came into the town to dance and collect money for their 
church at home. 

(E) Meglen Villages. 

At L’umnitsa, according to a man who once took part in it, the festival 
is no longer observed, but it used to be celebrated on New Year's Day. 
The mummers who were called Ds/ama/art, consisted of a bride, a bride- 
groom and an Arab who watched over the bride. 

At Oshini, according to a young man now aged twenty-two, who had 
heard of the custom from his mother, the mumming took place on January 
16th, the day of St. Athanasius. Amongst the mummers were an old 
woman with a wooden doll and a man in a goat's skin with a blackened 
face and wearing bells. 


I[.—Tue Festiva As A WHOLE. 


The new evidence on the festival is not complete and therefore cannot 
lead us to any definite conclusion. Two points, however, seem to be brought 
1 Cf, above p. 249. 
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out by it. That the festival is really a winter festival and has in different 
places been transferred to a different season. Secondly, that it is by no 
means a typically Greek festival, for it occurs only in North Greece where 
there is much mixed blood, and is known to almost all the other South 
Balkan races. 

The evidence of the transference of the festival from its proper time 
between New Year and Epiphany is strong. On Pelion it seems clear that 
the May-day celebration is modern, perhaps influenced by European 
customs. In the Vlach villages it is clear that the Orthodox Church is 
using all its influence to secure the transference of the festival from the 
winter to Carnival. A winter festival is thought un-Hellenic and uncivilised, 
but Carnival, which has been imported into Greece from Western Europe 
is considered Hellenic, Christian, and civilised. The same idea is probably 
at the root of the transference of the festival at Stenimachos from Epiphany 
to Cheese Monday, if our information is correct.? Possibly the Cheese 
Monday observances elsewhere, since they are so closely connected with 
Lent and the Church, have been transferred from the winter. A similar 
variation in date is to be observed in the giisers in Scotland. Apparently 
the usual time for these mummers to appear is Hogmanay (New Year's 
Eve), but at St. Andrews they come out on Halloween, and in Kincardine- 
shire on November 2nd. 

That the festival is not typically Greek is shown by the fact that in 
Greece it is confined to North Greece; for we have never heard of its 
occurring south of Mount Othrys. A Locrian gendarme in Thessaly, who 
was engaged in attempting to put down the Epiphany festival, told us 
that no one in his native country ever heard of such ridiculous perform- 
ances. In the songs* from St. Laurence and Platanos, one of the 
wishes is :— 


Na donpions cav tov "Edvpsov, sav 70 dompo Mepiorépt, 
Na dompicns cay tov “Eduprrov, cay ra dompa meprorépia. 


‘May you grow white like Olympus, like the white Peristeri !” 


In the second song the name of the mountain Peristeri has been 
misunderstood, and so has given rise to the corruption Tepeorépea, which 


1 See above, p. 248. 
? See above, p. 253. 
* BS. xvi, pp. 234, 247+ 
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caused me to mistranslate the lines before. Peristeri! is the famous 
mountain which rises immediately to the south-west of Monastir. This 
might be taken to indicate that the centre of the region throughout which 
the festival is known to-day lies between Olympus and Peristeri, that is 
to say, in Macedonia. In the same song the Macedonian use of the 
Greek word dpyac7ypia for cafés? a use which I have not heard in 
Thessaly, also indicates that the home of the song lay to the north of 
Olympus. Among the Vlachs the usual name for the mummers is 
Ligutshari, Algutshari,or Arugutshari. The name Arak’? is merely that 
of one character applied to the whole body; for the names /sh#inari and 
Dshamalari { can offer no explanation, The Greek names® ‘Poyxdérova, 
‘Pouyxatordpor and ‘Povxartidpra are clearly the same as the Vlach 
Ligutshari and its variants. Other Greek names for the mummers, such 
as Marapréyepor* or Mrrayzraryovpides (at Viachogianni), which all seem to 
have the meaning ‘silly old men,’ are the names which might be applied 
to any buffoon or mummer. A parallel to this is perhaps the name 
Kupek Bey, Dog Prince, at Adrianople, which is certainly depreciatory. 
The names ’Apamdées* or ’"Apduméis* are those of one character applied 
to all like the Vlach Arak’? So also the name KovSourdées at Skopelos, 
is derived from what the mummers wear, and is apparently similar to 
the names ’Eyzrovedpiot® and Mriyroveapra, the latter of which Abbott * 
says is given to the bells. The name MainSes, Maymen, on Pelion’ is 
merely derived from the time of year at which the mummers appear. 
Lastly the name Kapxdytoapor which the mummers seem to bear at 
Driskoli and among the Turks § indicates the mysterious beings whom they 
are supposed to drive away. The connection between the mumming and 
the Kaddxdvroapo is still very obscure. Unfortunately I am not 
competent to discuss this interesting point, for that the reader must 
be referred to Mr. Lawson’s book.? It should, however, be noted 

+ There is another Peristeri in Pindus near Metsovo, bat it is not well known at all. 

? Mistranslated by me in B.S. 4. xvi, p. 234. 

3 Aaoypapla, iv, p. 311; Polites, of. cit. pp. 1273 1; cf. above pp. 249, 250. 

* Abbott, Afac. Folklore, pp. 80, 88. 

5 B.S.A. xvi, pp. 233 ft. 

® Polites, of. cit. pp. 1273 ff. 

7 B.S.A. xvi, pe 244- 


So I was told at Verria and at Elassona. 
* Afodern Greek Folklore, pp. 228 ff. 
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that the Vlachs believe as strongly in Karkandsafi as any other Balkan 
race,! 

Those who see in these mumming festivals the origin of the Greek 
drama can compare the Ka\\uxdvtoapo: to the Satyrs, and, in view of the 
fact that the festival is not typically Greek, can refer to the alleged 
Dionysiac origin of Greek drama, for Dionysos was not a Hellene, but 
a new comer from the north. 


A. J. B. WACE 
2 Wace and Thompson, Vomads of the Balkans,pp. 137 ff.; cf. Wiegand, Arcmunen, ii, p. 123. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





THE Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October 28th, 1913, MR. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, presiding. 

The Secretary of the School (MR. J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE) submitted 
the following report on behalf of the Managing Committee for the Session 
1912-1913. 


The Managing Committee beg leave to submit the following Report on the 
work of the School for the Session 1912-13. 

On the occasion of the death of H.M. King George of Greece, Mr. J. P. Droop, 
who was at the time administering the School, presented the condolences of the 
Committee to H.M. Queen Olga, who was pleased to return a gracious reply. An 
address of condolence and congratulation was forwarded to H.M. King Constantine 
by the Committee, acting in conjunction with the Council of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, to which also a gracious answer was returned through 
H.E. Mons. J. Gennadius. 

‘The year has been a troubled one for the countries where the work of the 
School is carried on, but the Committee are glad to learn that, although the 
proposed excavations in Asia Minor and Macedonia were impossible, in Greece and 
Crete the conditions were as favourable as ever to the activities of the School, 
owing to the admirable restraint and order shewn by the Greek nation in this 
time of trial. On the Director's advice, nurses working in the temporary hospital 
organised in the Marasleion (the training college for teachers adjacent to the School) 
were given quarters at the hostel, a courtesy for which the School has received 
a gracious letter of thanks from H.M. the Queen of the Hellenes. ‘To the relief 
work in Epeiros, organised by Madame Paul Mela, School funds not being 
available for this purpose, the Committee and members of the School made small 
personal contributions. It is a satisfaction to them to note that a former member 
of the School, Mrs. F. J. Watson ‘Taylor (Miss L. E. Tennant), took part in the 
humane task of feeding and nursing the refugees in Epeiros. 
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The Committee have pleasure in recording that the Gustav Sachs Memorial 
Studentship, named at the last Annual Meeting, has now been placed on a definite 
footing. ‘Trustees have been appointed, and a scheme, approved by Mrs. Nanny 
Sachs, has been accepted by the Committee. The studentship, which will be of 
the value of about £100, will be awarded once in five years. ‘The Committee 
have also gratefully to record a legacy of about £175 to the School, from the late 
Miss Harriett Cartwright of Kenilworth. 


The Director.—Owing to the political circumstances being adverse to the ex- 
cavation at Datcha, it was necessary as early as possible in the session to fix upon 
some alternative site. After a month in Athens at the beginning of the session Mr. 
Dawkins therefore went to Naxos accompanied by Messrs. Droop, Laistner, and 
Scutt in search of some early site. A certain number of indications were found, 
but nothing sufficiently encouraging to warrant an excavation. In the Jatter part of 
March he went to Crete to negotiate about the site of Lyttos, reserved for British 
excavation by the Cretan government under Prince George, but the negotiations for 
this site fell through. After a short time at the Museum in Candia he made a 
journey to Mirabello, then through the Messara plain and from this visited the Cave 
of Kamares. On his return to Candia he put in a petition, which was favourably 
received, for permission to excavate this sanctuary. In the latter part of April he 
paid a short visit to Constantinople and secured the consent of the Direction of the 
Imperial Museum to defer the excavation of Datcha until more favourable 
circumstances. He then remained in Athens until the middle of June, when he 
and his fellow-workers started to excavate the Kamares cave, where work was 
continued until the middle of July. He returned to Athens and shortly afterwards 
left Greece. 

During the time he spent at Athens he wrote a contribution for the Anal and 
carried out his share of the editorial work. He also wrote the article on Modern 
Greek in the Year’s Work in Classical Studies and devoted a good deal of time to 
the publication of the Sparta discoveries. He spoke at both of the open meetings 
of the school. 


The Librarian and Assistant Director.—Mr. F. W. Hasluck, M.A., 
reached Athens at the beginning of the session and remained there until March 7. 
Besides his work as Librarian he carried out researches on the following subjects: 
The Mediaeval and Modern History of Smyrna, The Religion and Folk-lore of 
Mahommedan Asia Minor, and Foreign Currencies in the Levant in Mediacval and 
Modern Times. He also prepared papers for the next volume of the Annual and a 
historical note on the Church of the Virgin of the Hundred Gates in Paros for the 
Byzantine Fund, and read a paper at an open meeting of the School. In March he 
went to Smyrna, Konia and Karaman and at the end of April to Constantinople. 
From there he investigated a probable survival of a cult of the Nymphs at Armudlu 
in Bithynia, and visited Prusa, Nicaea, Angora and Nicomedia. ‘The results of 
these journeys, made for purposes of general study, were a small series of photo- 
graphs, including four of the church of St. Clement at Angora, presented to the 
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Hellenic Society, particulars and samples of an interesting hoard of mediaeval 
silver coins, mainly Neapolitan, found in the Sporades, and two terracotta “idols,” 
said to be from Kul-tepe in Cappadocia. 


The Students.—Mr. S. Casson, B.A., Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and holder of the School Studentship, worked from November to January 
at University College, London, and in the British Museum, on the fragments and 
casts of the Elgin marbles. In Athens, he worked at sculpture in general, and in 
especial in the Acropolis Museum for the purposes of the second volume of the 
Acropolis Catalogue. He travelled extensively in Greece, studying sculpture and 
topography, visiting also Crete and Melos, where he catalogued and arranged the 
vases found at Phylakopi by the School in 1911, now in the local museum. He 
returned by Salonika, Belgrade (where he was able to study Dr. Vassits’ latest finds 
from Vinga), Munich and Paris, where he worked in the Louvre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Dickins spent June and July in Greece, visiting the 
principal Museums and working in Athens on Hellenistic Sculpture. 

Mr. J. P. Droop, M.A., reached Athens at the end of November, where he 
remained, except for short journeys to Naxos and the Peloponnese, until the 
middle of May, occupied largely with administrative work. He then joined 
Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, working at the reconstruction of the frescoes from 
Knossos, and in June came to the School excavation at the Kamares cave, at the 
conclusion of which he left Greece. 

Mr. W. S. George arrived at Athens on March 28th and remained in Greece 
for about a month, studying architectural terracottas, with special reference to those 
found at Sparta: the examples at Athens, Delphi, and Olympia were compared, and 
with the assistance of Mrs. George, drawings were made of all the fragments 
at Sparta. Later, comparisons were also made with the Etruscan terracottas in 
Rome and Florence. This work will be utilised in the final publication of the 
Spartan discoveries. 

Mr. W. R. Halliday, B.A., B.Litt., Lecturer on Greek History and Archaeology 
in the University of Glasgow, came out to assist at the excavation of the Kamares 
Cave. He reached Athens in the middle of June and left almost immediately for 
Crete, was present throughout the excavation, and afterwards travelled in Crete in 
the districts of Amari and Mylopotamo, visiting also many of the more important 
archaeological sites in the island. He then returned to Athens, whence he went to 
Volo, the monasteries of Meteora, and, crossing Pindus by Metsovo, visited Jannina 
and Arta. He returned to England by way of Scutari, Cettinje, the towns on the 
coast of Dalmatia, and Trieste. 

Mr. M. L. W. Laistner, B.A. Craven Student in the University of 
Cambridge, studied the ceramic art of Ionia as a preparation for the excavation 
at Datcha. In September and October he worked in the museums in Paris and 
Munich, and continued the same study at Athens, visiting Mykonos for the sake 
of the finds from Rheneia. He visited Naxos, and travelled in the Peloponnese 
and North Greece for general archaeological and topographical study, and in May 
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went to Candia, where he worked in the Candia Museum. Later he worked for 
a month at the School excavation at the Kamares cave, and early in July 
returned to England. 

Mr. R. S. Lambert, Scholar of Wadham College, was in Greece from March 
to July, studying the topography and archaeology of the country as a preparation 
for going to Oxford. He visited in this way nearly all the important sites in 
Greece, travelled from Larissa through Epeiros and Macedonia to Salonika, and 
at the end of the season came to Crete, where he visited Knossos, Phaistos and 
Gortyn, and was present at the excavation of the Kamares cave. 

Mr. G. Gordon Leith, A.R.1.B.A. (Herbert Baker Scholar), came to Athens 
to study Greek architecture with a view to its application to modern conditions 
of building in South Africa. For this purpose he visited the more important archi- 
tectural remains in Greece,—Aegina, Epidauros, Nauplia, Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae, 
Corinth, Bassae, Eleusis and Delphi,—making notes on construction and design and 
measuring details and parts of various edifices. In Athens he worked on the Acro- 
polis and in the Museums, collecting material for a paper to be published in South 
Africa on Sculpture in relation to Architecture, and for another paper on a recon- 
struction of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, which is to be completed in London. 

Mr. C. A. Scutt, B.A., Prendergast Student of the University of Cambridge, 
went to Greece to make a special study of the Tsakonian dialect. He reached 
Athens at the end of September, and, after three weeks’ preliminary work on Modern 
Greek, made the first of two journeys in Tsakonia to learn the dialect orally and 
to collect material. In December he accompanied the Director in a visit to Naxos, 
and studied the dialect spoken there. With the exception of archaeological visits to 
Delphi and Boeotia, Olympia and the more important Peloponnesian sites, the rest 
of the season was spent in Athens working on the material gathered in ‘I'sakonia, 
and in historical and geographical studies bearing on the dialect. At the end of 
June he left Greece, and on his way home paid a short visit to the village of Bova 
in Calabria to study the Greek dialect spoken there, which is said to have some 
relation to Tsakonian, and in the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris examined the 
MSS. of Villoison, amongst which it seemed possible that there might be some notes 
on Tsakonian. 

Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, M.A., aided by grants from the Hort Fund in the 
University of Cambridge and the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 
was admitted for the study of Byzantine musical MSS. He visited Patmos in 
August, but owing to the Italian occupation was not allowed to visit the monastery. 
At Constantinople he studied the MSS. in the Library of the Patriarchate, and 
then spent five weeks on Mount Athos. Here he visited the more important 
libraries, took about one hundred photographs of MSS. and made many notes. In 
October, he worked at MSS. in the National Library at Athens, and in November 
went to the Monastery of Sinai. The musical MSS. there had never been studied, 
and Mr. Tillyard took a comprehensive serics of photographs illustrating the 
full development of Byzantine musical notation. At Paris he studied similar MSS. 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and at Chartres identified a fragment as belonging 
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to a MS. now in the Monastery of the Lavra on Mount Athos. In England he 
has devoted much time to the study of this material, and published articles on the 
subject in the School Annua/, the Musical Antiguary, and the Magazine of the 
Lnternational Musical Society. 


Excavations, etc.—The site chosen for this year’s work was the cave 
on the southern slope of Mount Ida in Crete which takes its name from 
the village of Kamares. This cave had been known from the beginning of 
the archaeological exploration of Crete as a Minoan Sanctuary, owing to the 
discovery in its recesses by a peasant, of a quantity of the early painted pottery of 
the Middle Minoan period, known, from the name of the cave itself, as Kamares. 
The cave is a large open-mouthed hollow in the steep side of the mountain 
some sooo feet above the sea at the upper limit of the belt of wood. Below 
it the southern sea, the Messara plain and the hill of Phaistos lie outspread 
as in a map, and the great opening of the cavern is visible all over the western part 
of the plain beneath the eastern of the two peaks of a spur of Ida which 
at that distance conceal the actual summit. No more magnificent situation for a 
sacred cave could be imagined. 

Work lasted from the middle of June to the middle of July, the party 
consisting of Mr. Droop, Mr. Halliday, Mr. Laistner, Mr. Lambert and the 
Director, who was in charge throughout. Owing to the limited space the number 
of workmen did not rise above about twenty. The cave consists of two parts, 
an outer and an inner cave. The outer cave runs down at a fairly steep slope 
increasing considerably in width as it descends. The mouth, however, is so wide 
that the whole is fairly well lighted and it was only amongst the fallen rocks at the 
bottom that it was necessary to use artificial light. The floor of this part of the 
cave is strewn with rocks of various sizes, which have clearly fallen from the roof. 
At the bottom of this outer part is the entrance to the inner cave. ‘This is very 
low and, although at one time of considerable width, it has been so much choked by 
fallen blocks that the present entrance is narrow and difficult. The interior 
is an oblong hall with a floor consisting of a steep scree of small stones. To this 
part no daylight penetrates. 

The finds were exclusively in the outer cave, and excepting for a few sherds of 
pottery at the mouth of the cave and higher up the slope, all amongst the large 
fallen rocks at the bottom of the outer cave near the entrance to the inner grotto. 
Here an immense quantity of pottery was found mixed with soft black mould and 
lying in the crevices between the broken masses of rock. A certain amount of 
blasting and rock-splitting with crowbars and sledgehammers was done, but 
nothing was found beneath the boulders. The inference is that in Minoan times 
the cave was in much the same condition as it is now and that the main falls from 
the roof are of still greater antiquity, and that the offerings were placed among, and 
in some cases in crevices underneath, the rocks in the lower part of the cave. 
There was no evidence that the ancients penetrated to the inner cave at all. The 
scree which forms its floor is crossed by four rough retaining walls, but the date of 
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these cannot be fixed ; the bones of animals certainly not as old as Minoan times 
found in the cave shew that it has been a good deal used from time to time, 
probably as a refuge. ‘ 

The pottery is, with a very few somewhat later sherds, all Middle Minoan, 
contemporary with the twelfth dynasty of Egypt. It was scattered in all directions 
and greatly broken, but enough was collected and mended to enable water-colour 
drawings to be made of a series of beautiful vases. These vases are at least as fine 
of their class as anything yet found in Crete. ‘They have the black ground 
characteristic of the fabric and on this are patterns in white helped out by red 
and orange. Especially fine are a jar with a pattern of crocuses and another 
with an octopus, the latter being a motive hitherto found only on vases 
of a later date. Besides these painted jars and cups there was a great mass of 
unpainted ware, big jars and what seem to have been tied-on covers. Judging from 
vegetable remains found in some quantities in one place, it seems that corn of some 
kind was amongst the offerings originally contained in them. 

‘That all this mass of pottery is Middle Minoan and most of it (as far as can be 
said before it has been more thoroughly studied) Middle Minoan IL., and that Late 
Minoan sherds of any kind are so rare, indicates that the vogue of the cave as a 
sanctuary lasted for only a comparatively short period. The finds are to be 
published in the next number of the Azauad. 

During the Session the Committee have been asked to undertake further 
representations in the matter of the alleged neglect and maltreatment of antiquities 
in the island of Cyprus. As a result of sundry investigations on the spot, they are 
glad to be able to state that, under the intelligent administration of Mr. Markides, 
the Cyprus museum committee appear to have entered on a new era of more 
enlightened care for the remains throughout the island. ‘They wish to record their 
earnest hope that this better state of things, long desired by lovers of ancient art, 
may be perpetuated. 

The Committee have recently received acknowledgments for the gift of 
antiquities emanating from Mr. Wace and Mr. ‘Thompson’s excavations in North 
Greece, from the trustees of the British Museum, the keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, and the Director of the Museum of Classical Archaeology at Cambridge. 


Publications :—'The School is once more indebted to Miss C. A. Hutton for 
editing the Annual. The recently published eighteenth volume maintains the high 
record to which subscribers to the School have become accustomed. Progress has 
been made with the second volume of the Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Mr. 
S. Casson has been at work, both in England and in Athens, on his section of the 
post-Persian marbles. ‘I'he catalogue of terracottas is practically ready for the 
press. ‘The Committee hope soon to be able to make a definite statement 
about the definitive publication of the excavations at Sparta and Palaikastro. 
Apart from these official publications, the Director has nearly completed his 
important work on the modern Greek dialects in Cappadocia. Mr. Wace and 
Mr. Thompson are about to publish a book on the anthropology and history 
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of the Vlach nation. Mr. Hasluck is, the Committee understand, collecting 
materials for a book on Smyrna. Since the last Report of the School was issued, 
the Byzantine Research Fund have published a fine monograph on the church of 
St. Eirene at Constantinople, by Mr. Walter George, sometime Student of the 
School. 


Open Meeting’s.—Two open meetings were held in the course of the session, 
the acta being as follows :— 
Feb. 15, 1913.—Mr. R. M. Dawkins: Modern Greek in Asia Minor. 
Mr. F. W. Hasluck: Side-lights on the History of the 
Mausoleum. 
Apr. 16, 19£3.—Mr. R. M. Dawkins: George Finlay! 
Mr. J. P. Droop: Recent Excavations at Abydos. 


The Library.—The total number of accessions to the Library in the course 
of the session has been 128, of which 49 are complete works, 50 are pamphlets and 
29 are parts of works in course of publication. Exclusive of current periodicals 46 
volumes have been bound, and a special effort has been made to reduce the 
number of unbound pamphlets, by binding them together, as far as possible 
in accordance with the arrangement of the library by subjects. Nineteen volumes 
of pamphlets, mostly falling into the class of topography and local history have been 
made up in this way. 

Eighteen persons outside the immediate circle of the School have borrowed 
books, but on account of the war the Library has not been as much used by 
travellers as usual. 

The usefulness of the slide collection has been increased by uniformly catalogu- 
ing on cards all the slides belonging to the School. This work, which covers not 
only more recent accessions but the large collection presented by Miss Hutton, and 
involving the writing of more than 500 new cards, was carried out by Mr. Droop. 

The school is indebted for gifts of books to the following learned societies and 
public bodies: the Trustees of the British Museum; the Byzantine Fund; the 
*Exradevrixds “Opidos ; The Egyptian Exploration Fund; the French Ministry of 
Education ; the Imperial German Archaeological Institute; H.M. Government 
of India; the Ny-Carlsberg Foundation (Copenhagen) ; the University of Upsala. 

The following authors have kindly presented copies of their works: Prof. 
J. B. Bury, Mr. H. B. Cotterill, Dr. M. Crispis (Tripolis), Prof. W. Dérpfeld, 
Prof. E. David (Mytilene), Prof. H. M. Chadwick, Dr. L. R. Farnell, Dr. H. von 
Fritze, Prof. G. Gerola, Mr. W. R. Halliday, Dr. W. Leaf, Mr. H. Lukach, M. Ph. 
Negris, Mr. T. E. Peet, Mr. H. Pirie-Gordon, Dr. O. Rhousopoulos, Mr. Somers 
Clarke, Mr. M. N. ‘Tod, Dr. M. Triandaphyllides, Dr. Zammit (Malta). 

Among donors of miscellaneous works are: Mr. J. B. Bourchier, The Director, 
Mr. J. P. Droop, Mr. W. H. Duke, Miss C. A. Hutton, The Librarian, and 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan. 

1 At this meeting the commemorative bronze tablet, designed by Mr. W. S. George for the 
Finlay libray, was exhibited. 
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Acknowledgments.—Acknowledgments have been made in the course of 
this report of much valued help given to the School in various directions, but the 
thanks of the School are owing in an especial degree to H.B.M.’s Minister 
Sir Francis Elliot, G.C.V.O., for many acts of kindness ; to the Greek Government 
for their continual support, and especially to Dr. V. Leonardos, the chief of the 
Archaeological Department, Dr. V. Stais, Ephor of the National Museum, and 
Professor Soteriades, Ephor in charge of the Acropolis ; to many of the Ephors of 
the provinces, especially to Dr. Stavropoulos for his help to Mr. Laistner at 
Mykonos ; to the Cretan authorities, Drs. Hazzidakis and Xanthoudides for their 
support and assistance in the excavation at the Kamares cave ; to H.E. Halil Edhem 
Bey, the Director of the Imperial Ottoman Museums at Constantinople, for his 
continued interest in the proposed excavation at Datcha and courteous assistance 
to the Director at Constantinople; and to his Holiness the Oecumenical Patriarch 
and to the Archbishop of Sinai for their kind interest in Mr. Tillyard’s researches. 


Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shows a credit balance of 
4136 6s. 2d., as compared with a credit balance of £251 15. 4d. for the preceding 
year. The total of the annual subscriptions is £818, or nearly £40 less than in 
the preceding year. ‘This serious decrease is much to be regretted, and an earnest 
appeal is again made to all subscribers to bring the School and its work to the 
notice of their friends. The cost of the publication of the Aunuad is less by £53, 
but the value of the sales shows a slight diminution. 


The Chairman having commented on the report moved its adoption, 
which was seconded by Dr. Lear. The Report having been put to the 
Meeting was carried unanimously. 


PROFESSOR BOSANQUET moved a vote of thanks to the Hon. J. 
ABERCROMBY, for his donation of £40 for the excavations at the 
Kamares cave, which was seconded by Mr. PENOYRE and carried 
unanimously. 


Laby EvANs moved that PROF. ERNEST GARDNER, Mk. M. N. Tob, 
Mr. A. J. B. WACE and Sir C. WALDSTEIN, retiring under rule XIII (3) 
and being eligible for re-election, be re-elected on the Committee. That 
Mr. V. W. YorKE be re-elected Treasurer. That Mr. J, PENOYRE be 
re-elected Secretary; seconded by Mr. W. S. GEORGE and carried 
unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to the Auditors, Messrs. PRICE WATERHOUSE, 
moved by Mk, YORKE and seconded by Mr. PENOYRE, was carried 
unanimously. 

T 
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At the special meeting convened for 5 p.m., the Rr. Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M., occupied the chair and, being introduced by MR. MACMILLAN, 
delivered an address. 


In the course of his remarks Mr. Bryce said that he had been absent for 
seven years, and so had not been able to follow closely the doings of the British 
School at Athens. But the love of Greece was a passion which if duly imbibed 
early in life never left a man until the end of life itself. (Hear, hear.) He had 
been struck in reading the report by the variety of the work which the School was 
doing. There was hardly a field of endeavour in ancient and mediaeval art which 
was not being covered. First of all there was Crete, and he was delighted to know 
that the School was still conducting excavations there. Having visited the Greek 
isles more than once he felt sure that there was a great deal still to be done there. 
Then he saw that the School was conducting investigations in Asia Minor. Asia 
Minor was one of the most interesting countries in the world. It was a country 
which had twice been reformed by the incoming and civilisation of new races, so 
that one might think that little trace remained of the original inhabitants. But 
he believed that the archaeologists who were excavating there were going through 
stratum after stratum until some evidences of the primitive peoples should be 
uncovered. ‘Then he gathered that a study was being made of Hellenic dialects 
in order to discover the original elements of which the Greek people were 
composed. In fact, there was no period of history on which their School might 
not throw light. 


A Britis ScHoot aT Cairo. 


Eighteen years ago—in 1895—he had taken a chair at a meeting of the 
School and the present Prime Minister delivered an address, in which he spoke 
of the need of the assistance from the Government which they soon afterwards 
obtained. How much had been done in those eighteen years. They had been 
years of great progress. ‘The Cretan work had been almost entirely done in that 
period, and very great interest had been shown in Byzantine studies. The revival 
of interest in Byzantine studies first came in Germany, and it was very much to 
be desired that they in England should do a little more also, and he was glad to 
see that the students were paying a little more attention to it. He thought a new 
departure might be made in the shape of a school for the study of the Mussulman 
world, (Hear, hear.) Apart from archaeological interests it was important for 
practical purposes that they should have a full grasp of Islamism and all that 
that meant. Would not Cairo be a good centre for a British school of this kind? 
It surely would not be difficult to find men for such a school who were well versed 
in Egyptian culture and tradition, nor should it be impossible to get assistance such 
as had been given to the School at Athens for this school at Cairo, not only from 
England, but perhaps from Egypt itself. (Hear, hear.) 
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Fresu Fierps 1o Conquer. 


He had dealt with the past and with the present; it was natural therefore to 
look forward and to ask how much work remained for the future. All the 
great nations had been at work on Hellenic studies for the last forty years, but so 
far from the field being exhausted, they seemed to have opened up new regions. 
He would like to make a few suggestions which had occurred to him in the course 
of his travels. He had been deeply interested by a study of the Greek antiquities 
in the Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg, and he thought it would be 
interesting to investigate how far into Scythian life and culture Greek influence 
had penetrated. Then the recent discoveries in Central Asia had led to the 
knowledge that Greek culture had extended further into these regions than had 
ever been supposed, and it would be valuable to know how far these traces could 
be found to lead. He did not know if influences of Greek art had been found 
in Tibet, but he did know that they had been found in China and Japan. He 
had been very much struck the other day by a letter from an American archaeologist 
or great fame who had been conducting excavations in Peru and Bolivia, and 
who had been much impressed by the similarity of the forms and designs with 
those discovered in ‘Troy. He would not suggest that there was any identity 
between Peru and the shores of the Aigean, but it raised the question whether 
it was not possible in the case of similar traditions found in different parts of 
the world that they could be accounted for without insisting on the historical 
connection. Some day they would be able as the result of the work of the 
British School to rewrite the history of the ancient world. The main thing to do 
was what the School was doing. That was, get hold of all the facts. Excavation 
was the most important thing, for when a new building was put up or a new 
railway built there was the end of all that was beneath. He hoped that members 
of the School would follow the railway engineers. (Hear, hear.) After excava- 
tion came the important task of reading inscriptions. They might feel that if 
they went on as the School was going on there would be less discoveries to be 
made by those who came after them, and they would be able to enter upon the 
fruit of their labours. (Cheers.) 


Mr. R. M. DAWKINS gave an illustrated description of the excava- 
tions at the Kamares cave. 

Mr. PENOYRE named the contributors to the exhibition of drawings 
and photographs. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was moved by LORD COLCHESTER, 
seconded by SiR JOHN SANDYS, and carried unanimously, 
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1912-1913. 
RECEIPTS. AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE AND 
EXCAVATIONS. 
3RD OcToRER, 1912, TO 2ND OcTOBER, 1913. 
Ls @] Yee er Ae er Sa 
Subscriptions received for | House Maintenance (as _ provided 
the year. . - 88 13 0 { from London to June 30th, 1913). 50 2 4 
Subscriptions received oe | Hostel Maintenance (as 
pastyears . «20. FOr O | provided from London 
828 14 © | to June 30th, 1913). 124 6 ft 
Government Grant . . + 500 0 ca | Less Students’ Fees. 63 15 3 
Interest on Investment to Jaly sth 60 10 10 
1913 = 60 © © Salary, Director . . - 50 0 oO 
Interest on Deposit Account to Salary, Assistant Director ° 150 0 0 
June goth, 1913. + 4312 6 publication of Annual (Vol. xvi.) 384.17 7 
Sale of Annuals, Vols, EeXVI . Bo 20 Secretary, Salary to June goth, 1913, 40 0 0 
Sale of Indices to the Annual . - 4216 6 Rent to September 3oth, 1913 . : 26°09 
Serco! Domation for for Eaertees at es ; Printing, Postage and Stationery, &c. 31 3 6 
Special Disantaoa kc oe : | Studentship (Mr. Casson) : + 100 0 0 
cee Cec. cations 4o o o | Grant (Mr. Droop). . + + 100 0 0 
| Acropolis Catalogue . 410 0 
Excavations : at Kamares 
j Cave . . . 12% 7 0 
Travelling and Sundry 
Expenses. . - 241 
139 1 1 
Zess Refund, in connec- 
tion with Excava- 
| tions at Thessaly . 10 7 4 
| ——— 128 4 7 
‘ Balance, being excess of Receipts 
| over Expenditure . . . - 136 6 2 
£1,696 5 0 | £1,698 5 0 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
gRD OCTOBER, 1912, TO 2ND OCTORER, 1913 
Sok | 42a. 
Donatiuns, as perlist 2. - 12 2 0 | Library . . . » M619 ft 
Bequest (Miss Cartwright) . + 179 14 10 | Balance, being excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure . . : - 74179 
——__— | _— 
£191 16 10 | £191 16 10 


| 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT, 2np OcropeEr, 1913. 

ona | 4s a. 

Subscriptions paid in advance . . 7 6 ©} Investment~India 3% Stock, at par 2,000 0 0 
Anniversary Fundasper £ 5. & | Cash at Bank : Zand 
last Account . » 287 0 6 | On Current Account 369 3 10 
Donation during year 2 0 © } On Deposit Account 1,200 0 0 

— 28 0 6| ————— 1,569 3 10 

Mrs, Sach’s Trust Fund (Income Ac- | Sundry Deltors . ws 310 0 

count), being income to date in re- : 

spect of £400 British South African 

y Mortgage Debenture 

Bonds . . ‘ & ‘“ 5 





9 8 4 
Balance, re nting the 

assets of the School 

other than land, build- 

ing, furniture, and 

library, as per last £ 5, a 

Account . . +3045 15 1 
«ldd Balance of Revenue 

Account for year =. 136 «6 2 





3182 1 3 : 

Add Balance of Capital ' 
Account . . - 7417 9 

———— 31256 19 0 





43.572 13, Wo 43572 13 10 





Examined and found correct, 
EDWIN WATERHOUSE, F.C A, 
28th Octoher, 1913. 
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DONATIONS—I912-1913. 


ANNIVERSARY FUND. 





& sd. 
FUG Be Boe aceite Sesh o.re s,m, ple: ie lise (ey Sn ed eh 200 
DONATIONS, 1912-1913. 
Cartwright, Miss (Bequest)... 2... ....00- 179 14 10 
Richmond, Bishop of.. - - vc was see 220 
Waodward, Wei ob eh tee Soe Sa oles Sas 10 90 Oo 
£191 16 to 
re 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATIONS. 
For Datcha. 

Eumorfopodles, Ne) oo se lg a kee See 100 

For Kamares Cave. 
Abercromby, Hom. Joos 2 ee ee bi ed qo 0 0 


MRS. SACHS’ STUDENTSHIP FUND (Income Account). 
Sess MR oe) 5, 5.555 oo Zea wr Pee eed aE 19 8 4 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS~—I912-1918. 


The University of Oxford 
The University of Cambridge . 
The Hellenic Society . : 
The Society of Antiquaries . 

The Leeds Library 
Brasenose College, Oxford 
Caius College, Cambridge 
Christ Church, Oxford 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
King’s College, Cambridge . . . 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
McGill University 
St. John’s College Library 


L’Association de Lectures Philologiques, Lausanne . 


Victoria University of Manchester . 
Westminster School Library 
Museo di Gessi 
Emanuel College 
Nettleship Library . 


of 


n-ne 


Brought forward 
Abercromby, Hon. J. 
Acland, Henry Dyke 
Allbutt, Prof. Sir T. . 
Allen, Miss E. M. 
Anderson, James . . . 
Anson, Sir WLR... . tt 
Ashby, Thomas Stats 
Balley,:C. acs. cso 
Balley. J.C. coe aos 
Barlow, Sir T. 
Barrington, Mrs. Russell 
Beaumont, H. D.. . . . 
Benecke, P. V.M. . . 
Bevan, E.Ro 3 6. ee 1 
Blackburn, Mrs. . 2...) ot 
Blomfield, R. 
Bosanquet, Miss E. P. 1 
Bosanquet, Prof. R. - 1 
Briggs, MissE.M.... 1 

1 
I 





Bnistol, Bishop of... . 
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Brooke, Rev. Stopford. . 

Brooks, E.W. ....-. I 

Burnett, J.J... 2+. - I 

Burrows, Dr. R. Mo... 1 

Bury, Prof.J. Bo... . 1 

Buxton, A. F. 2... . 1 

Carlisle, Miss... .. 1 H 
Carr, Rev. A. 2... 1 ' 


Carried forward £441 18 0 | 
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£ 
Brought ar ward a aut 
Carrington, H Fal aria 


Christie, Miss A. 
Clark, C.R. . . cp 
Clarke-" Thornhill, T. Bt 
Clausen, A.C... 2... 
Clissold, FH. he 
Colchester, Lord . . . . 
Cole, A.C... . esa 
Compton, Re WG. 
Canke, Ai; ha ene co 
Corbett, Sir V. 
Crewdson, Miss 
Crowfoot, J. W. 
Cruddas, Miss 
Curtis, Mrs. Omodei 
Davidson, H.O.D.. . . 
Dickins, Mrs, A. Litton: 
Donaldson, Rev. S.A. . 
Dornteid; Ld) ee Cer 
Droo 











Elliot, Sir F. E. H. 
Empedocles, G. 

Eumorfopoulos, G. 
Eumorfopoulos, N. . 
Evans, An Je ccs is 3 « 1 


Ce oe eT ee oe 


Carried forward £489 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1912-1913 (continued). 


£ 

Brought forward 489 

Evans, F.Gwynne ... 1 
Farside, Mrs. .... - I 
Fell, Si Bites ees I 
Fletcher, H. M. I 
Forbes, W.H.....- . I 
Forster,E.S. ..... I 
nts FAs esi co oral coi’ I 
Fi ce gt J. K I 
Fowler, W. W.. . . . - 1 
Freshfield, D.W.. . . . 10 
Frisch, E. re ee ee I 
Bry, Swe as sos) a I 


Furneaux, L.R. 2...) 
Gardiner, E. Norman. . 1 
Gardner, Prof.E.A. .. 1 
Gardner, Prof. Percy .. 2 
Giveen, R. 

Soe, |), ae I 





Halliday, Miss C. H. 
Halliday, W.R. . 
Handcock, w. : 

Hart, Mrs. P. 


I 

I 

I 
Haslock, PuiP. oi ee 1 
Hawes, Miss. ..... 1 
Heberden, C.B. . . . . 2 
Henderson, A. E. F 1 
Het WS. bg 0 ee I 
Hodgkin, J.E.. 2... I 
Hodgkin, Miss Violet . 1 
Hodgkin, Thomas . . . 10 
Hogarth, D.G.. .... 1 
Hooper,G.N. ... . ! 
Hopkinson, J.H.. ... 1 
Hutton, MissC.A.... 3 
Impey, E. . .. 1 
James, Rev. S. R. 2 
Johnston, Miss K. 1 
Kenyon, Sir F. G. eee | 
Reser, De ys. -s oss 1 
1 

1 

I 

5 





Lascelles, B.P. 2... 
La Touch,C.D. .... 
Lawfence, A... . . 

Leaf, Herbert ..... 
Leaf, Walter... 2... 50 
Leigh, F.C.A. 2... 3 
Lewis, Mrs. ALS... 6. 2 





Carried forward £620 
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60 





ee wea oe fa 
Lucas, Rev. P. ame) 
Lunn, W.H.. . . 5 
Lynch, H. F. 


MacLehose, amex] 
Macmillan, G. A. 
Macmillan, W.E.F. 
Marindin, rel E. 
Marshall, F. H. 
Matthews, Mrs. 
Mayor, R. J. G. 
Miller, Rev. A. 
Miller, W. 





Milne; Je Gscacesstnrs 2 


Minturn, Miss E. T. 
Mitchell, Mrs. E. H. . . 
Moncrieff, SirC.S.. . . 
Morrison, W. ..... 
Moss, Rev. Preb. H. W. . 
Myers, Feo o5 re, ns 
Mylne, Mrs... 2... 
Newman, W.L. . 
Nightingale, Mrs. H. Shore 
Ogden, Mrs. P.. 2... 
Palli, Mrs. F.L. . . 
Pane, Rev. T. N. Hart- 


Pease, Mrs. J. W.. . 
Pennant, Hon. Alice D. 





Phillimore, Prof. J. S. 
Pickard- — A.W. 
Piddington, J. G. Fi 
Pilkington, A.C... .. 
Pilkington, R.A... . . 
Pollock, SirF. ..... 
Poynter, SirE.J..... 
ryor, M.R....... 
Pyddoke, Miss M. 
Radford, Miss E. . 
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Brought forward 745 1 
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£ ei 
Brought forward 788 14 





; d. 
‘ o | ° 
Reid, Drie ss: sn5 4 ae Io | Tule, Atlases we I 10 
Rendall, Die So oe t Io |} Vaughan, E.L. .... § 0 0 
Richards,H.P. .... Io j Wines, J. ees es 1o°0 
Ridgeway, Prof. W.. .. 1 1 0 Wace Myre. . 552s 2 2 0 
Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys Poe tee ae. Wagner, Hee 6s 220 
Rodd, Sir R.. . 2... 1 1to ! Waldstein, Sir C.. 2... 1 roo 
Rotton, SirJ.F. .... 220 i Ward, SirA.W. 2... 100 
Sandys, SirJ.E... . 1 100 | Warren, T. H. . . Oe ed 
Schult, R.W...... 11 0 | Weber, Sir H. elie Sot. 6 
Seaman, Owen... . . fa ee j Webster, E,W... 2. . roo 
Searle, G.von UU... .. 1 10 | Welle Tin scasete iss © et ae, 
Seebohm, H. E. at ar} | Welsh, Mise’ ssc, “6:% 220 
Shove, MissE...... 1 100 | Whibley, Leonard ... 1 0 0 
Sloane, Miss... .. . ae oe | Wilson, Major H. C. Biz, it nee 
Smith,A, H.. 2... Panto } Wilson, R.D. 2... i ee 
Strangeways, L. R. . 1o°o ) Withers, J.J. ..... PE Le 
Tancock, Rev. C. = r ie Woodhouse, W. J. ey ee 
Thompson, FE. oe FOR oe Woodward, A.M. ... 1 1 0 
OG. Fs Mio ye a) elcina 110 Wyndham, Hon. M. nf a 
Tod, M. N. 1o°o Wright, C. T. H. . . 1 ro 
Tod, Mrs. . 10 0 oO Yorke, Aa ee ar 5 0 Oo 
Tozer, Rev. H. 10 0 0 Zimmern, A. E. 7 ian 
Tuckett, F. F. 100 
ot | Total £818 130 
Carried forward £788 14 0 | a 
ete le SEE: 
Received during the year, 2. 2. ee eee ee 83217 0 
Paid in advance last year. 2 2 2 2 ee eee et 330 
836 0 o 
Less Paid in advance at date ....... 7 60 
Paid on account of 1910-11 as below . 1 0 0 
Paid on account of 1911-12 as below . 9 1 0 
i ie A} 
£818 13. 0 
SEES 
Received during the year subscriptions for 1910-11 :— 
University College of Reading... .. 2... + fl o°0 
Received during the year subscriptions for 1911-12 :— 
Victoria University of Manchester .......- 45 90 
University College, Reading 100 
Beaumont, H.D........ T 4-0 
Haigh Po By wne ecard. © I1oo 
Morsbentl: Bis: Diss: isa o le cauala Stina gp cere 1 oo 
f9 1 o 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Note. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 


(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards, 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period 
of their subscription.” 


In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to June 30th, 1914. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Tue University oF Oxrorp. 
*TuHe University oF CaMBRInGE. 

Tue UNtversiry oF SHerrigup, EpGar ALLEN LrsRary. 

Tue McGiit University, Montreal. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC StuDIES, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Tue Society or ANTIQUARIES, Burlington House, Eiecarsy: 

Tue Society or Diterranti (per E. H. Pember, Esq., K.C.), 
Brasgnose Contrce, Oxford. 

Caius Cotuecs, Cambridge. 

Curist Cxurcn, Oxford. 

Corrus Crrist1 CoLiecr, Oxford. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

Kino’s Con.ece, Cambridge. 

MAGDALEN COoLLecE, Oxford. 

MANCHESTER, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 

MarsurG. LiBrary OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SEMINAR OF 
Museo pr Gesst, R. Universitk di Roma, Rome. 

Nerriesuiy Lrerary, Clarendon Buildings, Oxford. 

Newnwam COLLEcE, ‘Cambridge. 

L’AssOcIATION DE LecTURES PHILOLOGIQUES, Valentin 44, Lausanne. 
QuEEN’s CoLLEcE, Oxford. 

Sr. Joun’s Cottece, Cambridge. 

Tue InstiruTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 38-42, Bedford Street, Live 

Tue Roya. IxstiTute oF BRiTisH ARCHITECTS, 9, Conduit oo w. 
THe Greek Pray Commitree, Cambridge. 

Tue Worsuiprur Comrany oF CLOTHWORKERS, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Tue Worsniprun Company or GoLpsmiTus, Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. 
Tue Leeps Lrsrary, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

University Conese, Reading. 

Wasraunster Scnoo. Linrary. 


ao The Hon. John, 62, Palmerston } Alexander, W. C., -» 24, Lombard St., E.C. 
inbu Allbutt, Prof. Sir T. Clifford, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Acland,. Henry Dyke, Esq., Chy an Mor, Gyllyng- M.D., St. Rhadegunds, Cambri idge. 
vase, Falmouth. Allen, Miss E. M.  Roahercbare Dy Ly me Regis. 
¢ ;Gardners J. T., Esg., Carlton Club, Pall | Anderson, James, Fsq., 19, Odos Loukianou, 
all, S.W. ‘Athens. 





* Address to C. E. Grant, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge (Secretary to the Financial Board). 
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LisT OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ashby, Thos., Esq., British School at Rome, 
Palazzo Odescalchi, Rome. 
Austen-Leigh, E. C., Esq., Eton College. 


Bailey, Cyril, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Bailey, J. C., Esq., 34, Queen’s Gate Gardens, 


Balfour, The Right Hon. G. W., Fisher's Hill, 
Woking. , 

Barbour, Geo. F., Esq., Bonskeid, Pitlochry, N.B. 

Barbour, Mrs., Bonskeid, Pitlochry, N.B. 

Barlow, Sir T., Bart., M.D., 10, Wimpole St., W. 

Barrington, Mrs, Russell, 4, Melhury Road, W. 

Bather, Rev. A. G., Sunnyside, Winchester. 

Beaumont, H. D., Esq., British Legation, 

wencckce, P.V.M. Esq.,M c f 
necke, P. V. M., Esq., Jalen College, Oxford. 

Bernays, A. Evan, Esq., 3 Priory Road, Kew. 

Bertram, Anton, Esq., Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Bevan, E. R., -» Sun House, 6, Chelsea 
Embankment, S.W. 

Blackburn, Mrs. V. P., Roshven, 
K.S.0., Nu. 

Blomfield, R., Esq., A.K.A, 51, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Bosanquet, Miss E. P., Heathercote, Ascot. 

Bosanquet, Prof. K. C., 40, Bedford Street N., 
Liverpool. 

Branch, C. C. Esy., 67, Chester Square, S.W. 

Brassey, The Right Hon, Lord, 24, Park 
Lane, W. 

Briggs, Miss M. G., 53, Via Toscana, Rome. 

Bristol, The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of, The Palace, 
Bristol, 

Brooke, The Rev. Stopford, 1, Manchester Sq., W. 

Broales, E. W., Esq., 28, Great Ormond Street, 

Brown, James, Esq., Netherby, Galashiels. 

Brown, Adam, Esq., Netherby, Galashiels. 

Bulwer, Miss D, E., Coopers Cross, Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

Burnet, Prof. J., 19, (Queen's Terrace, St. 
Andrews, NB. 


Frognal, 


Lochailort, 
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j Caspari, M. O. I, Esq., University College, 





' Cruddas, Miss, Hau; 


Burrows, Dr. K. M., Principal's House, King’s : 


College, Strand, W.C. 
Bury, Prof. J. B., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Buxton, A. F., Esq., Fairhill, Den aes, 
Bywater, Prof. Ingram, Liu.D., D.Litt, 93, 
Onslow Square, 5.W. 


Cominid e, A. W. Pickard, Esq., Balliol College, 

Oxford, 

Carlisle, Miss Helen, 
Uttoxeter, 

Carr, Kear-Admiral, United Service Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 

Carr, The Kev. A.. Addington Vicarage, Croy- 


don. 


Upper Brook House, 


Carrington, J. B., Esq., 28, Hertford Street, 


Mayfair, W. 


Gower Street, W.C. 
Caton, Rk. Esq., M.D., Holly Lea, Livingstone 
Drive South, Liverpool. 
Chamberlain, The Kight Ion. J. Austen, M.1., 
9, Egerton Place, S.W. 
anes, A. F,, Esq., The Schools, Shrews- 
ry. 
Christie, Miss A., 12, Chester Street, Edinburgh. 
Clark, C. R. R., Esq., 12, Victoria Grove, 
Kensington, W. 
ore ornhill, T. 13., Esq., 3, Carlisle Place, 
Clauson, A. C., Esy., Hawkshead House, Hat- 
id. 

Clissold, H., Esq., Clifton College, Bristol. 
Colchester, The Right Hon. Lord, St. Bruno, 
Sunni le, 

Cole, A. C., Esq., 64, Portland Place, W. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, 35, Palace Gardens Terrace, 
Kensington, W. 

Compton, The Kev. W. C., Sandhurst Rectory, 
Cent. 

Cooke, R., Esq., The Croft, Detling, Maidstone, 

Corbett, Sir Vincent, K.C. V.O., British Legation, 
Munich, Bavaria. 

Cornford, F. M., Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Crewdson, Wilson, Esq., Southside, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 


Crewdson, Miss, Homewood, Woburn Sands, 


Beds. R.S.O. 
Crowfom, J. W., Esq., Khartum, Soudan. 
on Castle, Humshaugh-on- 
Tyne, Northumberland, 





Daniel, A. M., Ex).. 14, Royal Crescent, Scar- 
horough. 

Daniel, Mrs., 14, Koyal Crescent, Scarborough. 

aera) R.S8., Esq., Shelby City, Kentucky, 


Darwin, Sir G. HL, K.C.B., F.R.S., Cam- 


bridge. 
Davidson, H. O. 1., Esq., Tarland, Nairn, 





N.B. 
Dawkins, R, M., Esq., British School, Athens, 
Greece. 
Dickins, G. Esq., Apsley Croft, Oxford. 
Doerpfeld, Prof. Dr., Niedstrasse 22'"', Friedenau, 






Berlin, 

Donaldson, The Rev. S. A., Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambrid: 

Douglas- Pennant, « FHlon. Alice, Penrhyn 


Castle, Bangor, N. Wales. 

Droop, J. P., Esy., 01, Cleveland Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Dundas, K. H., Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Durham, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 39, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 

Durnford, Walter, Esq, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Egerton, Sic E. H., G.C.B., The Cliff, Torrington, ; Gooch, = P., Esq., South Villa, Campden Hill 


Elliot, Sir Francis E. H., K.C.M.G., British Gaeta} % As, Esq., Shelley, Blundellsands, 
E = Age Commercial Bank of Gohes. E., Esq., G Hill, H 

ta a mei ol , E., Esq., Grove Hill, Harrow. 
EB fc Aine Cland R : 

umor! los, ny ba lon egis, 

Clanden West, nr. Guil Haigh, PB ig Baas fe co Grindlay & Co. 54, 
eae act » Esq., 24, , Pincligs Garten Hall, H. Re Esq, Moa Museum, W.C. 


Evans, Sir Arthor Jy, LLeD., BARS.) You at = Rig Mi SHE Uniweestty,) Livte: 
bury, eee ee ne Tower House, | Halliday, Miss, Glenthorne, Brendon, N. Devon. 
Woodeh = Sea * | Handcock, W., Esq., Girlington, Bradford, 


Yorks. 
Hart, Mrs., Percival, Grove Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Harrison, Miss, LL.D., Newnham College, Cam- 


wet F. W., Esq., The Wilderness, South- 


gate, N. 
eprois P. P., Esq., The Wilderness, South- 
gate, N. 
Hawes, Miss, 13, Sussex Gardens, W. 
Haworth, Jesse, Esq., Woodside, Bowdon. 
Heath, rs. M., Mortimer House, Clifton, 


Heathcote, w. E. Ea Chingford Lodge, New 
Walk Terrace, York. 
Heberden, C. B., Esq., Principal of Brasenose 


Evans, Lady, c/o Union of London and Smith’s 
Bank, Berkhampstead, Herts. 


Farside, Mrs., 39, Sloane Gardens, S.W. 

Fell, y. Re Esq. 21, Via Gaetano Filangieri, 
Naples, Ital 

Finlay SRB, K.C., 31, Phillimore Gardens, W. 

hoy nh H. M, Esq., 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Fleiehst fohe M., Esq., 9, Stanhope Street, Hyde 
Forbes, |W. H., Esq., 13, Chalfont Road, 
Forster, in S., Esq., Pg University, Sheffield. 


College, Oxford. 
Fonts JAS = Esq. +» 69, Kingsgate Street, hide Hendon, Sir A., Bart., M.P., 18, Arlington 
tree 


ter. 
Toheneee J. K., Esq., 6, Blackhall Road, 


| 
| Hett, Walter S., Esq., 11, College Terrace 
Fowler, W. W., Esq., Lincoln Ye Chena, Oxford. | Brighton, 


Fuses’ J. WP. i ‘Cumberland Hobhouse, “Right Hon. = H., Hadspen House, 
at J etiany 5 ba i Bee een ee Esq., Old Ridley, Stocks- 
Freshficld, D. W., Eoq., Wych Crose Place, | “EET Northumberland. °° : 


Forest Row, Sussex. 
ima Dr. Favin, 31, O'd Jewry, E.C. 
Eriech, Kigene e S., Esq., Elmsleigh, Prince’s Park, 


Ki 7 D. G., Esq., Ashmolean Museum, 
for 
Hooper, G, N. Esq., Elmleigh, Beckenham, 


iverpoo! 
Fry, The Right Hon. Sir Edward, F.RS., Fai. | Kent. pe 
Hopkinson, J. H., Esq., Hulme Hall, Victoria 
land House, Failand, near 2 Bristol. Sa rk, Manch ’ 


Furneaux, L. R., Esq., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
Fyfe, Theo., Esq., 2, Montague Place, Russell 
Square, W.C. 


Hutton, Miss C. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 


oe japey, ; Esq., Eton College. 

Corner, Prof. Ernest, Litt.D., University Col- | 1 The Right Hon. Lord, 5, Grosvenor Place, 

, Gower Street, W.C. SW. 

on ner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D., 11, Canterbury 
Road, Oxford, 

Coes, E Norman, Esq., 2, The College, 


Gsenes H. E., Monsieur, The Greek Lega- 
tion, 14, de Vere Gardens, W. 
Gibson, Mrs., eels Castlebrae, Chesterton 
Giveen, R. Le -» Colet Court, Hammer- 
i Vv 
Goldunith, Harvey, Esq., M.D., Harpur Place, 


Gow, The Rev. Jai Litt.D., 19, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, g Wwe i 


James, The Rev. S. R., School House, Malvern, 
Johnston, Miss K., 4, Rue de Talleyrand, Paris, 


vii™ 

Jones, Ronald P xc Beas 208, Coleherne Court, 

jaa Ee aon, bs » Glan-y-Mor, Saunders- 
foot, hioneae 


Karo, Dr. G., 1, Rue Pheidias, Athens. 
Kenyon, Sir Frederic, 1.C.B., Litt.D., F.B.A., 
British Museum, W.C. 


LisT OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Keser, J., -» M.D., Grande Boissiére, 
62, Route de Chéne, Geneva. 
King, Miss Catherine, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


La Touche, C. D., Esq., 40, Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 


Lascelles, = Sk iy earn Race 
wrence, Aul Esq.) 1 ‘orfolk Crescent, 
Hyde barks Wee 4 


Lawrence, Sir Edwin Durning, Bart., 13, Carlton 
House Terrace, $.W. 

Leaf, Herbert, Esq., The Green, Marlborough, 

Leaf, Mrs. Herbert, The Green, Marlbo : 


Leaf, Walter, -» Litt.D., 6, Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Lewis, Mrs. es S., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 


Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooter's Hill Road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Lister, The Right Hon, Lord, F.R.S., K.C.M.G., 
12, Park Crescent, Portland Place, W. 

Llangattock, The Right Hon. Lord, The Hendre, 
Monmouth, 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Loewy, Prof. Dr. E., Via del Progresso, 23, 

ome. 

Lorimer, Miss H. L., Somerville College, Oxford. 

Loring, W., Esq., Allerton House, Grote’s Build- 
ings, Blackheath. 

Lucas, Rev. A., 3, Bina Gardens, South Ken- 
sington, S.W, 

Lunn, W. Houldsworth, Esq., 10, Alexandra 
Grove, North Finchley, N. 

Lyttelton, Hon, and” Rev. Canon E., The 
Cloisters, Eton College. 


Maberley, G. C,, Esq., Wethersfield, Braintree, 
Esse: 


Xe 

Macan, R. W., Esq., Master of University College, 
Oxford. 

McIver, D. K., Esq., 20, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. 

MacLehose, James J., Esq., 61, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, 

Macmillan, G. A., Esq., D.Litt, St. Martin's 
Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, & Co., Ltd., Messrs., St. Martin's 
Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, W. E, F., Esq., 27, Queen's Gate 
Gardens, S.W. 

Marindin, G, E., Esq., Hammondswood, Frens- 
ham, Farnham. 

Marshall, F. H., Esq., 144, Abbey Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. 

ce aac Mrs., 15, Stanley Gardens, Bayswater, 

Mayor, R. J. G., Esq., Board of Education, 
Whitehall, S.W. > 

Miller, The Rev. Alex., South United Free 
Church Manse, Buckie, N.B. 

Miller, W., Esq., 36, Via Palestro, Kome. 
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Milne, J. G., Esq., Bankside, Goldhill, Farnham, 
jurrey. 
ee Miss E. T., 14, Chelsea Embankment, 


Mitchell, Mrs., Jesmond Towers, Newcastle-on- 

‘yne. 

Moloney, W. A., Esq., Ginge Manor, Wantage, 
Berks. 


Monk, The Misses, 4, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

Montefiore, C. G., Esq. 8, yi Oot Rae 
sington, W. 

ae Walter, Esq., 77, Cromwell Road, 


Moss, Rev. Preb. Hl. W., Highfield Park, nr. 
Oxford. 
Murray, Messrs. J. & H., 50, Albemarle Street, 


Murray, Prof. G. G. A., 82, Woodstock Road, 
Oxford, 


xford. 

Murray, Hallam, Esq., The Home Farm, Sand- 
ling, Hythe, Kent, 

Myers, Ernest, Esq., 5, Wilton Place, S.W. 

Mylne, Mrs., 145, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W. 

Myres, Prof, J. L., 101, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Newman, W. L., Esq., Litt.D., D.Litt, 1, Pitt- 
ville Lawn, Cheltenham. 

Nightingale, Mrs. H. Shore-, 1, Devonshire 
Place, W. 


Oo len, Mrs. P., Frognal End, Hampstewd, 

Omodei-Curtis, Mrs, 13, Cumberland Terrace, 
bess a Park, N.W,. 

Oswald, J. W. Gordon, Esq. (of Aigas), Beauly, 
Inverness-shire, N.B. 


Valli, Mrs. F. L., c/o London & Westminster 
Bank, St. James’s Square, S.W, 

Paton, W. R., Esq., Vathy, Samos. 

Piste, Sir F., 2, Rue de la Banque, Constanti- 
nople. 

Paiteon; Miss E. R., M.A., Abbey Park South, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 

Pease, Wilson, Esq., 22, Mount Street, W. 

Feast Mrs. J. W., Pendower, Newcastle-on- 

yne. 

Penoyrey . ff. B., Esq., 8, King’s Bench Walk, 

| Inner Temple, E.C. 

Penrose, Miss E., Somerville College, Oxford. 

Pesel, Miss Louisa, Oak House, Bradford, 
Yorks. 

Petrocochino, D. P., Esq., 25, Rue de Timoleon, 

| _ Athens. 
Phi ore, Prof. J. S., The University, Glasgow. 
Ph » Mrs. H., Sutton Oaks, Macclesfield, 
Piste jc S.4E Ioly Well, Hook 
iddington, J. G., oly ‘ell, ook 

| Teath, Woking. ” 
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Pilkington, A. C., Esq., Rocklands, Rainhill, 
Lancashire. 
PRiaton, R. A., Esq., Ecclestone Grange, 


‘ot, Lanes. 
Pollock, The Right Hon. Sir F., Bart., 21, Hyde 
Park Place, W. 
Powell, Miss E., 9, Norfolk St., Park Lane, W. 
Poynter, Sir E. J., Bart., P.R.A., 70, Addison 
onl, S.W. 
Pryor, Martboroagh R., Esq, Weston Park, 


evenage, 
Pyddoke, Miss May, The Rectory, Barwick-in- 
Elmet, Leeds. " 
Rackham, H. Esq., Christ's Colege, Cambridge. 
Radford, Miss E., 36, Moscow Court, Queen’s 
Road, W. , 
Ralli, Mrs. S., St. Catherine’s Lodge, Hove, 


reli e BB Be 

i, 2 IPs ve Square, S. 

Rei, Pot Bg Lieb. cae College, Cam- 
ric 

Rendall, The Rev. G. H., LitsD., Dedham 


House, Dedham, Essex. 
Richards, H. P., Esq., Wadham College, Oxford. 
Ridgeway, Prof. W., Fen Ditton, Aeitndes 3s 
Roberts, Prof. W. Rh ys, The University, eeds, 
Ree Ss Sir Rennell, K.C.M.G., British Embassy, 
ome. 
Reeery, The Right Hon, the Earl of, K.G., The 


ns, m. ‘ 

ae ¢ Right Hon. Lord, 148, Picca- 
it! 

Rothchild Messrs, N. M., and Sons, New Court, 


EC. 
Rethechia, The Hon. Walter, 148, Piccadilly, 


Rotton, Sir J. F., Lockwood, Frith Hill, Godal- 
ming. 


Sandys, Sir John, Litt.D., St. John’s House, 
Grange Road, Cambri 

Saumarez, The Right Hon. Lord de, Shrubland 
Park, Caddenham, Suffolk. 


Schultz R. Weir, Esq., 14, Gray’s Inn Square, | 


parcoaces P., Esq., The Firs, Fallowfield, Man- 
c 
Scott-Moncricft, Colonel Sir Colin, K.C.S.L, 
11, Cheyne Walk, Chels:a, S.W. 
Scouloudi, Etienne, Esq., Athens, Greece. 
man, Owen, +» 2, Whitehall Court, 


Searle, G. yon Us Esq., 30, Edith Road, West 


Seebohm, ro Ba Esq., Poynder’s End, Hitchin. 

Sharpe, Miss toneyeroft, Elstree. 

Shove, Miss z* 30, York Street Chambers, 
ryanston Square, W. 

Simpson, W. W., Esq., Winkley, Whalley. 

Sloane, Miss E. j $135 ” Welford Road, Leicester. 
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Smith, A. H., .» British Maseum, W.C. 
Smithy Sir Cecil H., LL.D., 62, Rutland Gate, 


Smith-Pearse, Rev. T. N., The College, Epsom. 
Si ways, L. R., Esq. Mapperle; Podge, 
§ Woodboro” Road, 3 cttingkam. y 

Sullivan, John, Esq., 


Tancock, The Rev. C.C., D.D., Little Casterton 
Rectory, Stamford, Rutland. 

Thompson, Sir E. M., G.C.B., Mayfield, Sussex. 

Thonpee, F. E., Esq. 16, Primrose Hill Road, 

Themen, I. ¥., 

Te saree Hedwig, 40, Inverleith Place, Edin- 

Tod, + N. Esq., Wolstenholme Hall, nr. Roch- 


To Se N., Esq., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Jantation Avenue, 


Esq., 19, Portman Square, 


Oxford. 
Tozer, The Rev. H. F., 18, Norham Gardens, 
Oxford. 


Tuckett, F. F., Esq., Frenchay, Bristol. 
Tuke, Miss Margaret, Bedford Coll., 


Park, N.W. 
Vaughan, H. 
Vaughan, E. ie Ba, Eton College. 
Verrall, Mrs., 5, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 
Vince, J. If. Esq., Bradfield College, Berkshire. 


Regent's 


wa Mrs., Leslie Lodge, Hall Place, St. 


Al 
13, Half Moon Street, W. 
Wallace, Se Cit, Litt.D., Newton Hall, 
Wauieane ie Right Hon. Lord, 10, Great 


Stanhope Street, W. 
Wan ptheL Lay, 2, Carlton Gardens, S.W. 
hiatal tien Master of Peterhouse "College, 
Wann T.H., a President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, ‘Oxford. 
Edwin, 


Waterhouse, 
Dorking. 

Weber, Sir H., M.D., 10, Grosvenor Street, W. 
Webster, E. W., Esq., Wadham Coll ge Oxford. 

Wells, J., Esq.. ‘Wadham College, 

Welsh, Miss Silvia M., Werneck- Sian 
22 11, Munich, Bavaria. 

aoe H., Esq., Shide Villa, Newport, 
L.o.W. 

Whibley, Leonard, Esq., 
Cambrid 


Wi Rev. W. A.,* Watling House, St. 


bans. 
Williams, W. C. As Eas Garden House, Corn- 
wall Gardens, S. 


Esq., Feldemore, near 


Pembroke College, 


LisT OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wien, sles os H. C. B., Crofton Hall, Crofion, | 


wit R. D., Esq., 38, Upper Brook Street, W. 
Wimborne, The Right Ton Lord, 22, ‘Arlington 
Street, S.W. 

Withers, J. J., 
Street, Strand, 

Woodhouse, Prof. W. i The University, Sydney, 

Woolward, W. H., »» Crooksbery ITurst, 
Farnham. a ? 

Woodward, A. M., Esq., The University, 
Leeds. 


., Howard House, 4, Arundel 
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Wright, Dr. 
| James’s Square, W. 
Wright, C. T. H., Esq., 
Wyndham, Hon. Margaret, 12, Great Stanhope 
Street, W. 


Hagberg, London Library, St. 


Yorke, V. W., Esq., 
Lane, E.C. 
Yule, Miss A., Tarradale House, Ross-shire. 


Farringdon Works, Shoe 


Zimmer, A. E., Esq., 30, Great Queen Street, 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 


1886—191 4. 


F. C. PENROSE, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S., 1886—1887. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., 1887—1895. 

CECIL H. SMITH, LL.D. 1895—1897. 

DAVID G. HOGARTH, M.A. 1897—1900. 

R. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A., 1900—1906. 

R. McG. DAWKINS, M.A. 1906—1914. 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 


Prof. J. B. Bi 


jury, 
LL.D., Litt.D., D.Litt. 


Sir Arthur J. Evans, 


LL.D., D.Litt, F.R.S. 


Prof. J. Linton Myres, 
M.A. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner, 
M.A, 

Prof. A. van Millingen, 
M.A., D.D. 

W. H. Forbes, M.A. 

Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. 

A. J, B. Wace, M.A. 


J. D. Beazley, M.A. 
E. N. Gardiner, M.A. 


SCHOOL. 
1886—1914. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Elected 1895. 

Late Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Elected 
A bl Student of the School. Elected 1896. 

Formerly Director of the School. Elected 1897. 


Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. 
Elected 1904. 


Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Elected 1906. 


Professor in the University of Sydney. Formerly Student of 
the School. Elected 1908. 


Lecturer in Ancient History and Archaeology at the University 
of St Andrews. Elected 1912. 


Student of Christ Church. Elected 1914. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Elected 1914. 
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STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


1886—1914. 
Ernest A. Gardner. Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
M.A.,, Litt. D. and Craven University Student. Yates Professor of 


Archaeology in the University of London. Admitted 
1886—87. Director of the School, 1887—1893. Hon. 
Student of the School. 


David G. Hogarth, M.A. Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
first Craven Fellow. Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 
Director of the School 1897—1900. Admitted 1886—87. 
Re-admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1887—88. 


Rupert C. Clarke. M.A. Exeter College, Oxford. Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks 
and Rural Dean of Wendover. Admitted 1886—87. 

F. H. H. Guillemard. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. First University 

M.A., M.D., F.L.S., etc. Reader in Geography. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 


1887—88, 
Montague R. James. Provost and late Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Director 
Litt.D. of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88, with grant of £100 from the University. 
R. Elsey Smith. Professor of Architecture and Construction, King’s College, 
F.R.LB.A. London. Appointed to Studentship by Royal Institute of 


British Architects, 1887—88. 

Robert Weir Schultz. Admitted as Gold Medallist and Travelling Student in 
Architecture of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1888—89, 1389—g0. 

Sidney H. Barnsley. Adinitted as Student of the Royal Academy, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1889—90, 1890—91. 

J. A. R. Munro. M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Admitted (gor 
or in Cyprus) 18885—89. Re-admitted (for same purpose) 
1889—go. 


H. Arnold Tubbs. M.A. Pembroke College, Oxford. Craven University Fellow. 
Professor of Classics at University College, Auckland, N.Z. 
Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1888—89. Re-admitted (for 
same purpose) 1889—90. 

J. G, Frazer, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—90, 
with grant of £100 from the University of Cambridge to 
collect material for commentary on Pausanias.* 

William Loring. M.A. | Warden of Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Secretary of the School, 
1897—1903._ Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 
1889—90. Re-admitted as Craven University Student, 
1890—g1, 1891—92, and 1892—93. 





1 * Before a name signifies ‘ deceased.” 
® This grant was afterwards returned to the University. 
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W. J. Woodhouse. M.A. Queen’s College, Oxford. Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Lecturer in Ancient 
History and Political Philosophy at the University of 
St. Andrews. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 1889—90. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1891—92 and 
1892—93. 

G. C. Richards. M.A. Late Fellow of Hertford College. Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Formerly Professor of Greek at University 
College, Cardiff. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 
1889—90, Re-admitted 1890—91. 

O. H. Parry. M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of All Hallows, East India 
Di Formerly Archbishop’s Missioner to the Nestorian 
Christians. Admitted 1889—90. 


J. F. R. Stainer. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889—90. 
M.A,, B.C.L. 


R. A. H. Bickford-Smith. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—g0. 
M.A, F.S.A. 


A. G. Bather. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Master 
at Winchester College. Admitted 18 Re-admitted 
1891—92, on sppommmiens to the Cambridge Studentship ; 
1892—93 as Prendergast Greek Student; and again, 
1893—94, as Cambridge Student. 


E. E. Sikes. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. — College, Carnbridge. 
Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 1890—91. 

J. G. Milne. M.A. Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of 
Education. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 1890—91. 


H. Stuart Jones. M.A. Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Formerly Director of the British School at Rome. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1890--91. Re- 
admitted 1892—93. 
Miss Eugénie Sellers Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant Director of the British 
(Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). School at Rome. Formerly Keeper of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Collections, Admitted 1890--91. 


F. Brayne Baker. M.A. Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Master at Malvern College. Admitted 1891—92. 


C. C. Inge. M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of Holmwood, Surrey. 
Appointed 1891—92 to the Oxford Studentship. 
E. F. Benson, M.A. King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1891—92, with grant 


of £100 from the Worts Fund at Cambridge; 1892—93 
on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship ; 1893—94 
as Craven Student; and 1893—95 as Prendergast Student. 


J. G. Piddington. B.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891—92. Re-admitted 
(J. G. Smith) 1895—96. 


V. W. Yorke. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1892— 
: 93- Re-admitted 1893—94. 
J. L. Myres. M.A. Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in the University of 


xford. Formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church. University Lecturer 
in Classical Archaeology. Gladstone Professor of Greek in 
the University of Liverpool. Admitted 1892—93 as Craven 
Fellow. Re-admitted 1893—94 and 1894—95. Hon. 
Student of the School. 


R. J. G. Mayor. M.A. 


R. C. Bosanquet. M.A. 


J. M. Cheetham, M.A. 

E. R. Bevan. M.A. 

A. F. Findlay. M.A. 

J.G. Duncan, M.A, 
B.D. 

J. E. Brooks. M.A. 

*H. Awdry. M.A. 


Duncan Mackenzie. 
M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Vienna) 


Archibald Paterson. 
C. R. Rowland Clark. 


Cc. C. Edgar. B.A. 


F.R. Earp. M.A. 
*F. A.C. Morrison. M.A. 


H. H. West. M.A. 
Miss C. A. Hutton. 
Pieter Rodeck. 


J. G. C. Anderson. M.A. 


J. W. Crowfoot. M.A. 


W. W. Reid. 
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Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Secretary in the Board of Education. Admitted 1892—93. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Archaeology in the 
University of Liverpoul. Assistant Director of the School, 
1899—1 Director 1900—1906. Admitted 1892—93. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student 1894—95. 
Re-admitted as Craven Student 1895—96 and 1896--97. 


Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship. 1892—93. 


New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893—94. 


Sent out as holder of Browne-Downie Fellowship by the 
United Presbyterian Church, Divinity Hall, Edinburgh. 
Admitted 1894—95. 


Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. Admitted 
1894--95. 

St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894—95. Re- 
admitted as Associate 1806-97. 


New College, Oxford. Assistant 
College. Admitted 1894-95. 


Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Carnegie Fellow 
in History at the University of Edinburgh. Admitted 
1895-—6. Re-admitted 1896—97, 1897—98 and 1898—99. 


University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895—96. 


Student of the Royal Academy. Appointed 1893—96, and 
re-appointed 1896—97, by the Managing Committee to an 
Architectural Studentship. 


Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of Antiquities for Lower 
Egypt. Admitted 1895—96, and re-admitted 1896—97 (as 
Craven University Fellow), 1897—98 and 1898—g9. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted (as Prendergast Greek 
Student) 1896—97. 


Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 
Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 


Architect, Cairo. Admitted 1896—97 as Travelling Student 
and Gold Medallist of the Royal Academy. 


Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Student, Tutor, and 
sometime Senior Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. Ad- 
mitted (as Craven University Fellow) 1896—97. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Inspector in the Ministry of 
Education, Cairo. Formerly Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion and Acting Curator of Antiquities, Sudan Government. 
Lecturer in Classics, Mason College and University, 
Birmingham. Admitted, on appointinent to the Oxford 
Studentship, 1896—97. Re-admitted 1897--98. 


Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Admitted, as 
holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896—97. 


U2 


Master at Wellington 
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A. -) 7 game F.S.A. Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Architects, 


W. A. Curtis. 
A. J. Spilsbury. M.A. 


E. B. Hoare. 


J.C. Lawson. M.A. 
C.D, Edmonds. M.A. 


J. H. Marshall. C.LE., 
FS 


H. M. 

M.A, F.S.A. 
*Clement Gutch. M.A. 
F. B. Welch. M.A. 


T..D. Atkinson. 
F.R.LB.A. 


J. K. Fotheringham. 
M.A., D.Litt. 


J. H. Hopkinson. M.A. 


S. C. Kaines-Smith. 


Miss O. C. Kéhler 
(Mrs. Charles Smith). 

D. Theodore Fyfe. 
F.RLBA. 

+K. T. Frost. 
M.A, F.R.G.S. 


R. D. Wells. 
MLA, A.R.LB.A. 


1897—98. Admitted 1897-98. Re-admitted 1898—99, 
190I—02, and 1902—03. 


Heriot Scholar of Edinburgh University. Admitted 1897—98. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. Senior Classical Master, City of 
London School. Admitted 1897—98, on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship. . 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897—98, as Archi- 
tectural Student. 


Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Admitted as Craven University Student, 1898—99. e- 
admitted 1899—1900. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Royal 
Naval College, Osborne. Formerly at Aldenham School. 
Admitted as Prendergast Student, 1898—99. 


Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. Admitted 1898—99. 
Re-admitted as Prendergast Student, 1900—o1, Craven 
Student, 1901—2. 

King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer at St. John’s Colle; 
Cambridge. Admitted, 1898—99, on appointment to the 
Cambridge Studentship. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Second Master at Pocklington 
School. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1898—99. 
Re-admitted 1899—1900. 

Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Ely. Admitted as 
Architectural Student, 1898—99. 

Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Lecturer in Ancient History at King’s 
College, London. Examiner in the University of London ; 
Brassey Research Student. Admitted on appointment to 
Oxford Studentship, 1898—99. 


University College, Oxford. Warden of Hulme Hall and 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, University of Manchester. 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek, University of Birmingham, 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1899—1900 and 
1900—01. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900, on 
appointment to Cambridge Suudentship. 


Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900. 


Architectural Association Travelling Student, 1899. Admitted 
1899—1900, on appointment to Architectural Studentship. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Lecturer at the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast. Admitted on appointment to the Oxford 
Studentship, 1900—o1. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment to 
the Architectural Studentship, 1900—o1. 


t Killed in action, September, 1914. 
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J. ff. Baker-Penoyre. M.A. Keble College, Oxford. Secretary and Librarian to the 
Society for Promoting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the 
British School at Athens, Admitted 1900—o1. Re-admitted 
1906—7, 1907—8. 

Marcus N, Tod, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
Greek Epigraphy. Craven University Fellow. Assistant- 
Director of the School 1902—1904. Admitted on appoint- 
ment to “ Senior Studentship,” 1901-02. 

F. W. Hasluck. M.A. Sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Director of the School from 1906, Admitted on appoint- 
ment to Cambridge Studentship, 1901I—o2. Re-admitted 
1902—03, 1904-05, 1905—-06, 1906—07, 1907-8, 1908—9, 
1909—10, 1910—I1. 


C. Heaton Comyn. Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Studentship, 
A.R.LB.A., M.R.San.I. 1901—02. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Miss H. L. Lorimer. Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
1g01—o2, 

Baroness E. Rosenirn- Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 

Lehn. Adniitted 1901—02. 
A. P. Oppé. B.A. New College, Oxford. Victoria and Albert Museum. Form- 


erly Examiner in the Board of Education. Lecturer in 
Greek at St. Andrews University, and Lecturer in Ancient 
History at Edinburgh University. Admitted 1901—o2. 


W. L. H. Duckworth. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 


M.D., Se.D., M.A. Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902—03. 
C. T. Currelly. M.A, Victoria College, Toronto. Director of the Royal Museum, 
F.R.G.S. Ontario. Formerly Assistant to Professor Flinders Petrie, 


under the Egypt Exploration Fund, Admitted 1902-03. 
Re-admitted 1903-04. 

R. McG. Dawkins. M.A. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Director of the 
School from 1906—14. Admitted 1902—03. Re-admitted 
as Craven Student, 1903—04. Re-admitted 1904—05. 


E. S. Forster. M.A, Bishop Frazer’s Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
F.S.A. Greek in the University of Sheffield. Formerly Assistant 
Lecturer in the University College of N. Wales. Admitted 
on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902--03. 
Re-admitted 1903-04, with grants from the Craven Fund 

and Oriel College. 

A.J. B. Wace. M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Director-elect of 
the School. Lecturer in Ancient History and Archaeology 
at University of St. Andrews. Prendergast Student. Craven 
Seamaret peasant Director of ae Beh School at Rome, 
1905. Admitted 1902—03. Re-admitted 1903—04, 1904—05, 
1905—06, 1906—07, 1907—08, 190809, 1I909—10, 1910—11. 

E,W. Webster. M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Taylorian Scholar in 
German, 1901. John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy, 
1904. Admitted 1902—03. 

J. F. Fulton. Soane Student. Admitted 1902—03, 

E. F. Reynolds. Admitted 1902—03. 


M. O, B. Caspari. B.A. Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. University 
Scholar in German. Reader in Ancient History in the 
University of London. Ad:nitted 1903—04. 
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J. L. Stokes. B.A. Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Librarian of 
Charterhouse School. Admitted (as Holder of the Prior 
Scholarship from Pembroke College), 1903-04. 


Miss M. K. Welsh Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 
(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). - nedy Studentship. Admitted 1903-04. 
G. Dickins. M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Ad- 


mitted 1904—05. Re-admitted as School Student, 1905—06, 
1906—07, 1907—~—08, 1908—09. Re-admitted 1912—13. 

C. C. T. Doll. M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Superintending Architect at the 
excavations at Knossos since 1905. Admitted 1904—05. 

C. H. Hawes. M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Anthropology 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A. Admitted 1904—05. 

W. A. Kirkwood. M.A. University College, Toronto. Admitted 1904—05. 

H. J. W. Tillyard. M.A. Caius College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Greek, University of 
Edinburgh. Admitted 1904—o5 as Assistant Librarian. 
Re-admitted 1905—06 (on appointment to Studentship), 
1906—07, 1908—o9. Re-admitted 1912—13. 

Miss G. M. A. Richter. Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant Curator in Department 


M.A. of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Admitted 1904—05. 
J. P. Droop. B.A. ~ — Trinity College, Cambridge. Late Assistant to Dr. Stein in the 


arrangement of his collections. Admitted 1905—o6. 
Prendergast Student 1906—07, 1907—08, 1908—09, I91O—11. 
Re-admitted 1912—13. 
Miss M. Hamilton. M.A. University of St. Andrews. Holder of a Research Fellowship 
D.Litt. (Mrs.G. Dickins). under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1905—06, 1906—07. 
A.C. B. Brown. B.A. Scholar of New College, Oxford. Fereday Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. Admitted 1905—06. 

F. Orr. Adinitted 1905;—06. 

R. Traquair. A.R.LB.A. Admitted 1905-06 (on appointment to an_ Architectural 
Studentship). Professor of Architecture, McGill University, 
Montreal. Student of the Byzantine Fund. 

rg E. B. Abrahams. University College, London. Admitted 1905—06. 

A. = 


J. Farrell. M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 1906—o7; 
1907—08, 1908-09. 
Walter S. George. Travelling Student in Architecture of the Royal College 


of Art. Soane Medallist of Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Admitted 1906—07. Re-admitted 1908—9, 
1ge9—i0, as Student of the Byzantine Research Fund. 
Re-admitted 1912—13. 

T.E. Peet. BA. Queen’s College, Oxford. Officer of Egypt Explor. Fund. 
Admitted as Craven Fellow 1906—07, 1908—o9. 

A. M. Woodward. M.A. Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Assistant 
Lecturer in Classics and Ancient History at the University 
of Leeds. Assistant Director, 19099—10. Admitted 1906—7, 
1907—08, 1908—o9, 

W. M. Calder, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford. Professor of Greek in Victoria 
University, Manchester. Formerly Wilson Travelling 
Fellow, Aberdeen University. Research Student, Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. Adinitted 1907—08. 


W. Harvey. 


H. Pirie-Gordon, M.A. 
M.S. Thompson. B.A. 


A. C. Sheepshanks. B.A. 


N. Whatley, M.A. 
G, L. Cheesman. M.A. 


A.W. Gomme. B.A. 


L. B. Budden. B.A. 
S. W. Grose. B.A. 
H. A. Ormerod. B.A. 


H. H. Jewell. 
W. R. Halliday. B.A, 
B. Litt. 


Miss D. Lamb. 

Miss L. E, Tennant. (Mrs. 
F. J. Watson Taylor.) 

E. S. G. Robinson. B.A. 


L. B. Tillard. B.A. 

A. J. Toynbee. M.A. 

B. V. Darbishire. B.A. 

Miss M. M. Hardie. 
(Mrs. F. W. Hasluck.) 

E. M. W. Tillyard. B.A. 

W. M. Laistner. B.A. 


S. Casson. B.A. 


R. S. Lambert. 
Gordon Leith. 
C. A. Scuttr. B.A. 


Miss M. N. L. Taylor. 


J. Arnott Hamilton. 
MLA. 


Miss E. Radford. 
Miss Agnes Conway. 


Rey. W. A. Wigram. 
D.D. 
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Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 
Admitted 1907—08. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—08. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Holder of Chas. Oldham 

niversity Scholarship. Admitted 1907—08, 1908-09, 
1909—10, 1910—-11. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Eton. 
Admitted 1907—08. 

Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—08. 

Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Admitted 
1908—09. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, 
University of Glasgow. Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Liverpool University. Prendergast Student. 
Admitted 1908— 09 

Travelling Student in Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool. Admitted 1909—10. 

Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. School Student. 
Admitted 1909 -—10, 

Queen's College, Oxford. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, Univ- 
ersity of Liverpool. Admitted 1909—10, 1910—11. 

Royal Academy Gold Medallist. Admitted 1909—10. 

New College, Oxford. Rathbone Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Liverpool. Craven Fellow. Admitted 
1910—11, Re-admitted 1912—13. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1910—11; 1913--14. 

Admitted 1910—11. 


Christ’s College, Oxford. Assistant in the Coin and Medal 
Dept., British Museum. School Student. Admitted 1910 


—Il. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Admitted r910—11. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1911—12. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1911—12. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1911~—12. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 1911~—12. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. Craven Student. Admitted 
1912—-13. Re-admitted 1913—14 as School Student. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. School Student. Admitted 
19)2—13. Re-admitted 1913—14. 

Repton School. 

Holder of Herbert Baker Studentship. Admitted 1912—13. 

Prendergast Student of the University of Cambridge. 
Admitted 1912—13. Re-admitted 1913—-14. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1913—14. 

University of Edinburgh. Holder of the Blackie Scholarship. 
Admitted 1913—14. 

Admitted 1913-14. 

Admitted 1913=--14. 

Admitted 1913—14. 
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Ambrose Poynter, Esq. 
J. E. Brooks, ~~ 

tis Louisa Pi 

J. F. Crace, Esq. 

Miss Mona Wilson. 

J. S. Carter, pag. 

B. Townsend, 54. 

A. M. Daniel, Esq. 

H. W. Allen, Esq. 

W. Miller, Esq. 

George Kennedy, Esq. 

A. E. Zimmern, Esq. 

Miss Negreponte. 

C. J. Ellingham, Esq. 

Capt. H. M. Greaves, R.A. 
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SUGGESTED PLAN OF STUDY. 


Under an ideal system a student would spend two or three seasons in Greece, 
devoting the first year to general studies, the second to some special subject. 


During the first year the student, while not losing sight of his special subject, 
might apportion his time thus :— 


August and September —Learn German in Berlin, Munich, or Dresden, and 
thus be able to profit by the three or four courses of lectures given by the Secre- 
taries of the German and Austrian Institutes in Athens. For archaeological 
literature some knowledge of German is practically essential. 


October.— Arrive in Greece. Acquire if possible some use of Modern Greek. 
See Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Argive Heraion, before the 
November rains. 


November (middle).—Remain three or four months in Athens steadily work- 
ing at sites and in Museums, attending courses of lectures and making frequent 
short excursions to points of interest by train, cycle, etc. 


March and April.—Travel, study sites, join one of the Island cruises for 
students. 


May and June.—Begin to concentrate on special work, ¢.g. assist in excava- 
tions, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year and 
excavating with more or less complete control in the second summer, 

or explore a given district in Greece or Asia Minor, an island or a group of 


islands, 

or work in museums in Italy, Austria, or Germany, 

or attend lectures in Pompeii and spend some months in Rome and the cooler 
Etruscan cities. In this case the student is advised to attach himself to the British 
School at Rome (Palazzo Odescalchi), in order that he may be admitted to the 
Library, and have the right to attend the lectures (see rules of the School). 


The second year should be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower 
field. 


The course here suggested must be modified to suit each case. There will 
always be students who are already specialists in some branch of classical learn- 
ing and only seek fresh material for research. There will be others who wish to 
see something of all sides of ancient life in order to illuminate their reading and 
fit themselves for general classical teaching, although they have not time for 
minute archaeological study. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 


I. The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology in all its 
‘departments. Among these shall be (i) the study of Greek art and architecture in their remains of 
every period ; {ii) the study of inscriptions ; (iii) the exploration of ancient sites ; (iv) the tracing 
of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

Il. Besides being a School of Archacology, it shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, 
a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
age to the present day, shall be considered as coming within the province of the School. 

III. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and books 
consulted by British travellers in Greece. 

IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archaeological and other 
suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs. 

THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 
(1) Donors, other than te Bodies, of £10 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period of their subscription. 

VI. A corporate body subscribing not less than £50 a year, for a term of years, shall, during 
that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Managing Committee. 

VII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each Subscriber 
shall have one vote, A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 
report from the Managing Committee shall be ted, including a financial statement and 
selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the season. At this meeting shall also 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary of the School, two Auditors, and 
four members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring under Rule XIII. (3). 

VIII. Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Committee. 

IX. Subscribers shall be entitled to receive a copy of any reports that sony te published by 
the School, to use the Library, and to attend the public meetings of the School, whenever they may 


be in Athens, 
THE TRUSTEES. 

X. The property of the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be appointed for 
life, except as hereinafter provided. Vacancies in the number of Trustees shall be filled up at the 
annual meeting of the Subscribers. 

XI. In the event of a Trustee becoming unfit or incapable of acting, he may be removed from 
his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a special meeting 1° Subscribers 
summoned by the ar py cig Committee for that purpose, and another Trustee shall by the same 
majority be appointed in his place. 

XII. _ In the event of the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meet- 
ings, the Managing Committee shall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act in his 
place until the next annual meeting. 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

XUI. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following :— 

(1) The Tiestees of the School. =e 

(2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual meetings. Of these, 
tour shall retire in each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotation. Members 
retiring are eligible for re-election. 

(4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI. 

XIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affairs of the School, and shall decide any 
‘dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have power to deprive any 
Student of the use of the school-building. 

XV. The Committee shall meet as 2 rule once in every two months; but the Secretary 
may, with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer, summon a special meeting when necessary. 
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XVI. Due notice of every meeting shall be sent to each member of the Committee by a 
summons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be a quorum, 

XVII. In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

XVIII. In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committee between 
the annual elections, they may be provisionally filled up by the Committee until the next annual 


meeting. 
HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 

XIX. The Students shall consist of the following :— 

{t) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 
(2) Travelling Students sent out by the R Academy, the Royal Institute of British 
arenes the Byzantine Res and Publication und, or other similar 
ies. 
(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they are duly 
qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School. 

XX. No person, other than a student of the British School at Rome, shall be admitted as a 
Student who does not intend to reside at least three months in Greek lands. In the case of Students 
of the British School at Rome, an egate residence of four months at the two Schuvls will be 
accepted as alternative to three months’ residence in Greece. 

XXI._ Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite course of study 
‘or research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season a report upon their 
work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him be forwarded to the Managing 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and as they think proper. 

XXII, Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as 
Students from the date of their admission by the Committee to the 31st day of October next 
following ; but any Student admitted between July tst and October 31st in any year shall continue 
to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following year. 

XXIII. The Managing Committee may elect as Honorary Students of the School such 
persons as they may from time to time deem worthy of that distinction, and may also elect as 
Associates of the School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration in Greek Iands. 

XXIV. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall have a right to use the Library of 
the School and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

XXV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, except with the 
sanction of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommodation in the Hostel shall be 
determined by the Committee. 

THE DIRECTOR. 


XXVI._ The Director shall be appointed by the Managing Committee, on terms which shall be 
agreed upon at the time, for a period of not more than three years. He shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

XXVIII. He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house. 

XXVIIE._ It shall be his duty (1) to guide and assist the studies of Students and Associates of the 
School, affording them all the aid in his power, and also to see that reports are say furnished by 
Students, in accordance with Rule XXI., and placed in the hands of the Secretary before the end of 
June ; (2) to assist in editing the School Annual. 

XXIX. (a) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, at 
which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on some subject of study or 
research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. (6) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
course of each session. 

XXX. He may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use the Library 
and atiend his lectures, 

XXXIL__He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each tothe end 
of the following June, but shall be at liberty to absent himself for short periods for purposes of 
exploration or research. 

XXXII. At the end of each season he shall report to the Managing Committee—(i) on the 
studies pursued during the season by himself and by each Student; (ii) on the state of the School- 
premises and the repairs needed for them; (iii) on the state of the Library and the purchases 
if beaks, lon which he may think desirable ; and (iv) on any other matter affecting the interests of 
the ool, 

XXXIII._ In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the Managing 
Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a mecting specially summoned for the 
purpose. Of such meeting at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 
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RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XXXIV. The management of the Hostel shall be at the discretion of the Director and 
shall be subject to his control. : 

XXXV. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in case of mis- 
conduct ; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. 

XXXVI. The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of twelve shillings a 
week for the smaller, and fourteen shillings a week for the larger rooms in the Hostel. ese 
payments shall include fire, lighting, and the necessary servants’ wages. 

XXXVIL Honorary Students, Associates, members of the Committee, and ex-directors may 
be admitted to residence in the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged in study or research, 
may be admitted by the Director at his discretion, But no person shall reside in the Hostel under 
this rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

XXXVIIL. The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall be seventeen shillings 
and sixpence until further notice. 


XXXIX, The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel ; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 


RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

XL. The Director shall have power to make rules for the management of the Library, its 
use by Students, and the like; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 
PUBLICATION. 

XLI. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without the 
previous approval of the Committee. 
THE FINANCES. 


XLII. All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustees. 

XLIIL The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of the Treasurer and 
Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIV. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and repair of 
the School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance, 

XLV. The second claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretary, as arranged 
between them and the Managing Committee. 

XLVL. In case of there being a surplus, a sum shall be annually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the Schoo! and to the publication of a report; and a fund shall be formed from 
which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 

Revised, 1913. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 





CONTRIBUTORS to the Annual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing in 
English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 
language :— 

ANCIENT GREEK. 


Vowels. 
a=a: 
{ on } cater, lekane. 
nae 
ome: kalpis. 
{ a?! kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 
v= after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix; « after another vowel, 
as boule, 


at=ai: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenae, 
which are commonly Latinised in form, when ae may 
be used. 
e=ei: Meidias. 
ov=oi: Chalkioikos. 
vue=ui: muia. 
av=au: Aulis. 
ev=ex: Eutychos. 
ov=ou: boule. 
Consonants. 
B=5; y=g; S=d; C=2; O=th; e=k!; X=1; pom; vsn; E=x; 
mw=p; p=r; o,s=s; t=t; PG=ph; x=ch; W=ps; yy=ng; ye=uk; 
yx=nch ; p=rh. 


1 « never = ¢ except for plnce-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persons like 
Cleon, which have become English words. 
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Accents, 


“Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very 
clearly and accurately, 


MODERN GREEK! 


Vowels. 
a=a: 
pipe Tare [nydédia=Pénte Pegadia. 


tme: 
{ ° <0: } Tewprytos = Geérgios. 
v=y: ModAdo=Moldoi. But for av, ev, ov see below. 
ai=ai: Katoapavy =Kaisariané, 
e=et: ‘Ayia Elpjyn= Hagia Eiréne. 
ov=o0t: Mibdor= MYloi. 
wui=ut: ~uyovids = psychoyids. 
ov=ou: Sxpirod=Skripou. 
fe oy = af and ef before unvoiced consonants (6, « (£, ), 7, s, 7, 6, x) and 


av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants: Ev@vuios= 
Efthymios ; Aavpa= Lavra. 


Consonants, 
B=v; y=g, but yy, ye and yx as ng, nk and uch; 8=d; C=2; O=th; 
ek; ral; pam; ven; =x; w=p; p=r; pp=rrh; p=rh; o,s=s; 


t=t; $x P=ph, ch, ps. 
The rough breathing to be written h: “Aysos Tewpysos = H. Gedrgios. 


Accents. 


Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters (in brackets) the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 


1 The arguments in support of this system will be found in Mr. R. M, Dawkins’ paper on 
‘The Transliteration of Modern Greek’ in B.S.A, vol. xv. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


For the conventions respecting the indication of quotations from: 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
tions, transliteration of inscriptions, and quotations from MSS, and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying notes drawn: 
up by the Editors of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and kindly placed. 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the Annual. 


(Reerintep From The Journal of Hellenic Studies, Voit. XXIX., Parr If., 1909, 
Pr. LXXXVH—I1X.) 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 


Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for 
italics). If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in, 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 

Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34) 
or— 
Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34- 
But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 

small figure above the line ; e.g. Dittenb. Sy//* 123. 


Titles of Pertodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less. 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A.-E.M. = Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen. 

Ann. a. J.=Annali dell’ Instituto. 

Arch, Ans.=Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit.= Archiologische Zeitung. 

Ath. Mitt.= Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteilung. 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmiiler des klassischen Altertums. 

B.C.H.= Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
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Berl. Vas.=Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 
BM. Bronzes=British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M. Coins= British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.M. Rings= British Museum Catalogue of Finger-Rings. 

B.M. Inser.= Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

BM. Jewellery = British Museum Catalogue of Jewellery. 

B.M. Sculpt.= British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

BM. Terracottas= British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

BM. Vases.=British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, ete. 

B.S.A.= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B.S.R.= Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. d. [.=Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt = Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

C..G,=Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C..£.=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. Inscr.= Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions. 
CR. St. Pét.=Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl.= Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb. 0.G.7. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
Dittenb. Sy7/. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Ep. ’Apy.="Ednpepls "Apyacodoytay,. 

G.D.I.=Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtel). 
Gerh. A. V.=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 
G.G.A.=Géttingensche Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, 4.N.2= Head, Historia Numorum. Revised Edition, 1910, 

J.G. =Inscriptiones Graecae.' 

7.G.A.=R6hl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 
Jakrb.= Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 
JSahresh,=Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts. 
J-H.S.=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Kilio= Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte). 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéologique. 
Liverpool Annals = Annals of Archacology and Anthropology of University of Liverpool. 
Michel= Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. J.=Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

Miiller-Wies. = Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmiler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles. =Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 








4 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows :— 

LG. I. = Inser. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 


me IL= , »»  aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora. 
AE 5; +: 2etatis Romanae. 
» IV.= ,, Argolidis. 
ra » VIL= ,, Megaridis et Boeotiae. 
» IX.= ,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 
» XIL= ,, Insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 
» XIV. = ,, Italiane et Siciliae, 
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Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt.= Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

Neue Jahrb, Phil, = Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 

Niese= Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u, makedonischen Staaten. 

Num. Chr. Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeil,= Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiidie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

Philol.=Philologus. 

Ramsay, C.8.=Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, Ast. Geog. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rep. Sculpt. =S. Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, Rép, Vases=S. Reinach, Répertoire des Vases peints 

Rev. Arch, = Revue Archéologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr.=Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Num.= Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol.= Revue de Philologic. 

Rh, Mus. Rheinisches Museum. 

Rim, Mitt.= Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archiiologischen Instituts, Rémische 
Abteilung. 

Roscher= Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S.M.C.= Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

7.A.M.=Tituli Asiae Minoris, 

ZfN.=Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 


Transliteration of Inscriptions. 


{] Square brackets to indicate additions, Ze. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

() Curved brackets to indicate alterations, ‘ie. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, 22. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

... Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known, 

--- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 


Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 


Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 
The aspirate, if it appears on the original, should b2 represented by a 
special sign, *. 
¥ 
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Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 
The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for 
inscriptions, with the following tmportant exceptions. 
(.) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 
{[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing in the 
original. 
<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 
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British School at Athens. 


Tuts School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 


Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank, The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums, of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek soil during the last 
few decades of years, has made a personal knowledge of those museums in the 
highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 


The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. First, the com- 
mand of an adequate library; and second, the advice of trained archaeologists 
residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science due to new 
discovery and the rearrangement of old materials. 


These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archaeologists. By means of these Schools many excavations on Greek 
soil have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos, in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta and Northern Greece by the British 
School during the past twenty-five Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work 
that may be done in the future if the School be adequately supported. The Annual? 
of the British School at Athens, an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high 
standing, affords an opportunity for the publication of the Students’ more 
important results. 


Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less than 
three months in Greek lands,! and at the end of the Session to write a report of 
the work they have done. Applications from intending students should be made 
to the Secretary, Joun ff. B. Penoyre, Esq., 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., who 
will also give full information. 


Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and will 
be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, V. W. YorkE, 
Esq., M.A., Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


} In the case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months 
at the two Schools will bz accepted as alternative to three months’ residence at the School at Athens. 


June, 1914. 
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ADALIA, primitive marble figurine from, 57 f. 

Ala-ed-din I, Sultan of Roum, 191 f.; character 
of his rule, iid. ; tolerant attitude to Christi- 
anity, zdid.; connection of, with sultan at 
Constantinople, 209 f. 

Alloy, in Cretan copper, 47 

Amphorae, Panathenaic, bf. imitations of, 239 ; 
rf, imitations of, 240; period of, ibéd, ; framed 
and unframed pictures on, #4fd.; chronological 
importance of amphorae painted by ‘ Nikoxe- 
nos master,’ 241 

Arab forays into Christian lands in viii-ix cent., 
182 f. ; Moslem cults dating from, 182 f. 

Arabs, graves of, at Tarsus, 182; in Cyprus, 
182 f.; historical basis of story of Umm 
Haram, 183 ; later legends concerning, 183 f.; 
gap in history of tomb, 183, 184. Tomb of 
Sidi Battal Ghazi, 184, 185 ; legends concern- 
ing, 185 f. Tomb of [Tussein Ghazi at Hus- 
seinabad, 188. Tomb and cult of Abd-el- 
Wahab ar Sivas, 188. Grave of Eyoub at 
Constantinople, 182, 208, 211, 

Araki, 254, 259, 264 

Arkalokhori, cave of, 34 ff. ; situation of, 36 f. ; 
plan of, 36, 37; date of finds in, 44; duration 
of cult at, 44. Finns. ottery: bucchero 
kylix, 38, 39; technique of, 39; fragments of 
other kylikes, 40; clay of, 40, 41; wheel- 
made, réid.: lids from, 41; relation of, to 
other finds, iid.; jug from, fdéd. ; built up, 
tbid.: pyxis, 41; clay of, fd. ; method of 
attaching lids of, zéia.; date of pottery found, 
45, 46. fetal: Bronze, 37, 44 ff ; bowl, 44; 
blades, s4fd.; peculiarities of, f4é¢.; compari- 
son of, with finds from other E. M. sites in 
Crete, 44; double-axes, 45; recurved blades 
of, 45; method of manufacture, 45 f. Stone: 
implements, 43; knob of lid, 43; obsidian 
blades, 44. 

Arugutshari, 254, 259, 264 






Asia Minor, Arab forays in, in vili-ix cent. A.D., 
182 f.; prehistoric figurines from, 49 ff. ; pre- 
historic sites in, 48 f. 

Asper, value of Rhodian, 180 f.; of Turkish, 
181 

Axe, double-, bronze from cave of Arkalokhdri, 
45 f.; shape of, 45; method of making ; (a) 
pierced, (4) welded, 45: silver, #id ; symbol 
of Cretan divinity in prehistoric period, 46; 
persistence of cult, idéd.; evidence of racial 
homogeneity, tia. 


Basa DaGu (Moldavia), Tartar colonists settled 
at, by Turks, 205 f 

Bektash, Hadji, founder of Bektashi dervishes, 
206 

Bektashi (warrior) dervishes, 206; connection 
of, with grave of Sidi Battal, 184 ; settlements 
of, in Albania, 192, 217: connection of, with 
Janissaries, 213, 216 ; condemned by Council 
in 1826, 218; fall of, ibid. 

Bezant, value of, in Cyprus, r8r and notes 2, 
a4 

Birds, on Geometric pottery from Delphi, 67 

Bone, awl (?) 30; needles, #5é ; yellow, pierced, 
3r 

Breccia, imitation of, on M.M.II. ‘ fruit-stand,’ 
24 

Briseus, see under Dionysos. ' 

Bronze, E.M. from Arkalokhdri, chemical analy- 
sis of, 47; absence of alloy in, éfd. ; infer- 
ence as to date, from, féid.; from Cretan 
mines, séia. ; welding of, in E.M. period, 45 f. 
Blades, 44; bowl, 44 ; double-axes, 45 ; strip 
of, (Kamares}, 30. Seal (3rd cent. A.D.), 93 

Bucchero kylikes from Arkalokhdri, 38, 39, 
40; whorl, 42. 

Bull’s-head in relief, on cup, 3¢ 

Byzantine, hero, 185; inscription, 120; music, 
see under Music: rule in Tsakonia, 137 £ 
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Caves, sacred, in Crete, 32 ff. : see also under 
Arkalokhdri and Kamares. 
Celt, from S.W. Asia Minor, 48; built into 
wall, 48. note 2; reputed properties of, iid. 
Clay, figurines of animals, 53: nude male 
standing, 49, 50: of warrior, 53; seated 
female, 55 £., 57; truncated, $9 f. ; technique 
of, 60; cultural connections of, iid. Lead 
of bull from top of vase, §3 

Coins, mediaeval. Chian, 175, 176; French, 
174, 176; Genoese, 175 176; Neapolitan, 
175, 176 ff.; Rhodian, 175, 176; Venetian 
(from Kamares Cave), 31. 

Coral, representation of, on M. M. II. jar, 23. 

Coronati, Neapolitan types of, 1753; rare in 
Levant, 178; influence of, on contemporary 
coinage, 179 ; carliest modern portrait type on, 
179. 

Crocus, representation of, on M. M. II. vase, 
22. 

Cyprus, coin-types of, 179; coins of, 181; 
exchange value, in 15th cent. 181; grave of 
Umm Haram in, 183 f. 


Daccers, E. M, I. votive from Arkalokhdri, 
44 ; unusual length of, #did. 

Dairies, modern Cretan, form of, 6 ; construction 
of, ibid. 

Daisies, represented on M. M. II. jar, 23 

Darts, iron, from Kamares Cave, 30 

Delphi, Geometric Pottery from, se¢ under 
Pottery. 

Demetrios Poliorketes, proxeny decrees at 
Megara, in reign of, 86 

Digenes Akritas, legends concerning, 185 

Dionysos Briscus, original home of, 89: date of 
introduction of cult into Smyrna, 90 ; character 
of god, iid. ; identification of, with D. xpd 
médews, 92 ff. ; evidence of bronze seal of 
aévobos of votaries, 92 f.; site of temple, 
931 94 

Dirhem, exchange-value of, in 15th cent., 181 

Dittany, 7 

‘ Djiniviz,’ the, meaning of, in Turkish legend, 
203 note 3 

Domitian, coin of, with bearded and beardless 
types of Dionysos, go 

Dehamalari, 262 


Earty Minoan I. Period: Bronze daggers of, 
from Arkalokhori, 44; process of alloying 
bronze, unknown in, 47. Double-axe symbol 
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of divinity in, 46. Pottery, from Arkalokhéri, 
44; from Kamares Cave, 13; from Gournia, 
13. 

Ecphonetic signs, in Byzantine music, 96 ; early 
use of, 97; developments of, iid, 98 

Elassona, masqueraces at, during winter festival, 
256 ff. 

Ertoghroul, 209 : 

* Eucharides’ master, additions to list of works 
by, 245 note 1 

Eyoub Ghazi, grave of, at Constantinople, 189, 
211; Mosque of, 208, 211 


Ficurinrs ; clay, primitive from Asia Minor, 
49, 50, 53, 55, 573 truncated, 57 ; usual type 
of, in Asia Minor, 51: marble, 58; stone, 
49 £., 50 f. steatopygia in, 50 ff. 

Fish, on M. M. I vase, 15, 19 

Fonts, cruciform: at Kepos in Melos, 118 f£ ; 
plan of, 118, 119 ; throne in front of, 120 f. ; 
construction of, 118, 120, 121: at Hek- 
atontapyliani in Paros, 123 ff.; at Con- 
stantinople (3), 125, 126, 127, 128: at 
Scala Nuova, 128, 129: in Karpathos, 130, 
131 ; at Marmaris, iid. : at Boseuyuk, 131, 
132: at Maito, 130. Ritual in, 121, 123; 
references to construction of, by Isidore of 
Seville, 121 and note 5 

Forty, value of number in Turkish, 221 

‘Forty, The’ use of in Turkish place-names, 
221 f. ; mystical associations with, in Christian 
and Mahommedan religious lore, 222 f.; 
secular associations, 225 f. ; explanation of, 
226, 227 


FAITANI, 250 

Geometric, patterns on E. M. III. pottery from 
the Kamares Cave, 13; pottery at Delphi, 
61 ff. ; see also under Pottery. 

Gigliati, types of, 176 f. ; wide-spread currency 
of, in Levant, 176; use of, by Rhodian 
Knights, 178; Wey’s notes on exchange- 
values of, in 15th cent., 179 f. 

Girding of Sultan, ceremonial of, 208 f. ; insti- 
tution of, 211 ; legends concerning, 209 f. ; 
changes in officiating priests, 212, 214 £., 218, 
219; reasons for, 214, 215, 218, 219 

Grain, found in Kamares Cave, It 

ypappareds Bovdas nal Sduov, at Megara, 87 

Greenstone figurine, steatopygous, from Tchu- 
kurkend, 49 ff. 
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Haram, Umm, tomb of, in Cyprus, 183, 184, 
190; historical basis of, 183; legends con- 
cerning, 183 f. 

Hekatontapyliani, Church of, in Paros, 123; 
cruciform font in, 123, 124, 125 

Helmet, leather, worn by soldiers from Milyas, 
543 on terracotta figurine from Isbarta, 53 

. Hirmologium, Byzantine, 109 

Hunkiar, Mollah, Sheikh of Mevievidervishes, 
215 

Hussein Ghazi, tomb and legend of, 188 

Hymns by St. John of Damascus, 110, 111, 112 

Hypotaxis, laws of, in Linear System of Byzan- 
tine musical notation, 109 


Inscriptions: Byzantine, on marble throne 
in baptistery of Kepos in Melos, 120; Greek, 
proxeny-decrees from Megara, 82 ff. 

Tron, from Kamares Cave, date of, 11; darts, 
30 

Isharta, clay figurine from, 53 f. 

Ishkinari. 258, 2 


Janissaries, rising of, under Mustafa II., 212; 
note, 4; place Ahmed III. on throne, 212 ; 
Aga of, assists at Girding of Sultan, bid. ; 
rising of, under Selim III., 213 ; connection 
of, with Bektashi dervishes, #éza. ; abolition 
of, by Mahmoud II., 216 

Jelal-ed-din, mystic of Bokhara, 192; friend of 
Ala-ed-din I., iééd.; relations of, with 
Christians, 192 f.; buried at Konia, 195; 
Christian and Moslem pilgrimages to tomb, 
195; reasons for, 195, 197 ; founder of Mev- 
levi order of Dervishes, 192, 209 

Julia Domna, coin of, with both bearded and 
beardless types of Dionysos, gt 


KAAAIKANTZAPOI, 264; connection of, 
with mumming festivals, #éfd. ; comparison 
with Satyrs, 265 

Kalogheros, 250, 251 

Kamares Cave, situation of, 4 f.; shape of, 3, 
7.3 size of, ibid; outer cave, of; inner de, 
10; previous investigations of, 2 f. ; earliest 
finds from, 1, 2. Excavation of, in 1913, 1 ff. 
Chronological sequence of pottery from, 12; 
Neolithic sherds, 12; E. M., 12, 13; M. M., 
12, 13 ff. ; LM., 27: character of finds, 32, 
33- Chronological relation of cave to other 
caves in Crete, 32 f.; date of cult-period, 33 

Finns, ottery: PAINTED, 11 ff.; shapes 
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of, 11, 12; cups, 12; two-handled spouted 
jars, 16i¢.; early form of, ‘bid. Z. Af. pottery, 
shapes, 13; clay, rérd.; colouring, roid. AL 
Af, pottery, 13 ff.: character of decoration, 
13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24. Jf aL ZL, 
earliest vases, 13, 14; shapes, iérd., decora- 
tion, 13; relation of, to Gournia finds, 13; 
Tater vases, 15 f.; decoration, 15; shapes, 15, 
17; fish on, 15; barbottine decoration on, 17 
f, 18 f£; hand made, 14, 17. 44 46.72, 
non-naturalistic character of decoration of 
earliest vases in, 20; technique of, zdid. ; 
shapes of, 20, 21 ; later vases, 21 ; naturalistic 
designs on, 21 ; technique of, #bf@.; shapes of, 
22 f.; chronological relation of, to Knossos 
pottery, 23. ithoi, 24 ; characteristic orna- 
ment of, ¢bfd.; paralleled from Phaistos, 15rd. 
Fruit stand imitating érecefa, 22; parallel of, 
to vases from H. Triada, tid. Jf. A. L/7., 
where found in cave, 9, 10 ; mug, 23 ; relation 
of, to Zakro ware, hid, L. AM, 26 f.; bilgel- 
kannen from, 26; oinochoe, sfd. ; decoration 
of, 26,27. UNPAINTED, 27 f.; clay of, 27, 
30; technique, #/a.; shapes, 7é#d.; tie-on lids, 
11, 27 f.; pithoi, 28, 30; plates, vd. ; jugs 
ibid. ; basins, 29; brazier (?), 30. METAL: 
Bronze, strip of, 30; Zron, darts, ihid.; two 
types of, fér¢. MISCELLANEOUS: Lone, awl, 
30; needles, féid.; strip of yellow, 31. Coin, 
Venetian, 31; cup with bull’s head in relief, 
tbid. ; grain, 11; ox-skull, 10; pumice, 31; 
walls, 11 

Kamares, village of, 6 

*Kamares’ ware, origin of name, 1; character 
of, 1 f., 17; chronological relations of, to 
Minoan periods, 2. 

Kapitanii, 254, 255, 256 

Kapedyroapo:, 249, 264 

Karaosmanoglu, family of, historical data con- 
cerning, 199 f., 203; legendary history of, 
200 f.; origin of name, 199, 201, 203 

Kasos, hoard of mediaeval coins from, 174 f. 

Kirk, meaning of, in Turkish, 220; use of, in 
place-names, rid. 

Xoine, Attic Ionic, 143 ; Lakonian, 136 

Konia, (Iconium) capital of sultanate of Roum, 
191 ; friendly relations of Christians and Mos- 
lems at. #éd. ; church of S. Amphilochius at, 
192; worship of ‘ Plato’ at, ‘fd. ; convent of 
Mevlevi dervishes at, 195 ; shrine of Jelal-ed- 
din at, 747d@.; of Shems-ed-din, Hid. 

KovSourddes, 249, 264 

Kul Tepe, clay figurine from, 59 
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Kupek Bey, 253, 264 
Kynouria, ancient district of, 134 f. 


Lest (Alessio in Albania), connection of town 
of, with Sari Saltik—St. George legend, 208 
note I 

Lids, tie-on, of Minoan pithoi and vases, 11, 
27 £ 4t; method of fastening, 28; so-called 
“fruit-stands,’ 41; made by Cretan potters at 
present day, ibid. 

Ligutshari, 254, 255, 256, 260 

Limestone, steatopygous figurine of, from Asia 
Minor, 49 ff. 

Linear notation in Byzantine music, antiquity 
of, 95, 96, 98, 99 ff. ; musical symbols in, 100; 
explanation and commentary, tor ff. ; laws 
of ‘subordination’ in, 108 f.; transcription 
of, examples in, 111, 115, 116; settings of 
hymns in, 110, 112, 114 


MAIHAES, 250, 264 

Maidrovdo, 250 

Martyrs of Sebaste, 222, 225, 226, 227 

Masquerades, not typically Greek, 248, 263, 
265; confined to N. Greece, 263 f., 265; 
suggested originate in Greek drama, 248, 265 ; 
originally winter festival, 263 ; transferred 
recently to Carnival and May Day, 250, 253, 
260. Greek: Thessaly, 249 f.; winter 
festival, 249 ; Lenten do. isd. ; May Day do., 
250. Macedonia; winter festival, 250. 
Thrace: 251 f., 253. Viach, in winter only, 
253 ff.: Pindus villages, 254 ff. ; Central 
villages, 258 ; Northern villages, 259 ; Verria 
district, 260 f. ; Meglen villages, 262 

Megara: Coast fortresses of, indentification of, 
70 ff. ; attacks on, by Athenians in 5th cent., 
70, 72; capture of Minoa by Nikias, 72, by 
Demosthenes, ibid. ; siege of Nisaea, 73 f. ; 
references to, by Thucydides, 72 ff. ; diffi- 
culties of interpretation, 73,74. Long Walls, 
position of, 73 f. ; ancient remains on Hill of 
St. George, 73 f., 76; identification of 76, f., 
78; Poseidonion, site of, 78; proposed 
identification of Nisaea with hill of St. George, 
78, 81. Conquest of, by Demetrios Polior- 
ketes, 85. Magistrates of, in 4th cent., 87. 
Namber of gvAaf and kaya: at. 87. Proxeny 
decrees from, 82 ff., 86 

Mevlevi order of Dervishes, 192; founded by 
Jelal-ed-din, iid. ; headquarters of, at Konia, 
195, 208: influence of, on side of toleration, 
192, 195, 217; privileges of Sheikh of, at 
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Girding uf Sultan, 208. 214, 215; official 
explanation of, 209 f. ; history of, 213 f., 216, 
218, 219 - 

Minoa, history of, in classical times, see under 
Megara. Identification of site of, 70, 79, 80; 
Cretan tradition of, 79, 80; Mycenaean pot- 
tery from, 79 

Moufti (Sheikh-el-Islam), originally officiated 
at Girding of Sultan, 210, 212; deprived of 
office, 214, 215 

Murex shell, represented on M. M. II. jar, 20 

Music, Byzantine ; Systems of notatiun in, 95, 
96 ff. ; ‘Linear,’ 96, 98, 99; ‘ Round,’ 95, 
98; Ecphonetic signs in, 96 f. Musical 
symbols, in Linear notation, 111, 115 ; speci- 
mens and transcriptions of, 110, 112, 114 


Nak1s-BL-AsraF (Chief of the Emirs) functions 
of, at Girding of the Sultan, 210, 212, 215, 
219 

Neolithic, sherds from Kamares Cave, 12; sub-, 
from Arkalokhori, 41 

Neumes, of Western Church, Byzantine origin 
of, 97 

Nikias, siege of Minoa by, 72, 74 

Nikoxenos, ‘love-name’ on amphora (?), 232, 
238 f.; other vases painted by same master, 
234 f.; peculiarities of style, 243 ff.; con- 
nection of, with painter of ‘ Eucharides’ vase, 
245; period of activity of, 246 f. 

Nisaea, site of, 70, 76 f., 80, 81; siege of, in 
sth cent, by Demosthenes and Hippokrates, 
72 £.,74f.; references to, in Thucyd, Bk. iv., 
72, 74 £.; Long Walls of, 75 f. ; harbour of, 
80 


Oxsrpian, blades, from Minoan Cave of Ar- 
kalokhéri, 44; core, fd, Melian, from 
S. W. Asia Minor, 48 

Octopus, early appearance of design on 
M. M. II. vase, 22; decorative treatment 
of, rid. 

Olympeion at Megara, proxeny decrees from, 
82 ff. 

Osman, sword of, 208, 215, 216 

Otacilia, Empress, head of, on seal of mystoi of 
Dionysos Briseus at Smyrna, 93 

Oulema, party in Turkish politics, influence of, 
216, 217 


Pitnot, Middle Minoan Period, 11, 18, 203 
with tie-on lids, 11, 27 f. 
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Plato, ‘the divine philosopher,’ worship of, at 
Konia, 192; pe! reasons for cult, ibd. 
Pottery, Aftic, by master of Eucharides stamnos 
245 note 1, see under Eucharides ; by master 
of Nikoxenos amphora, se¢ under Nikoxenos, 
Geometric, Attic, 69: Black Dipylon, 623 
Boeotian, 69; Delphic, 61 ff. ; confused with 
Proto-Corinthian, 61 ; characteristics of, 61, 
62, 63 ; clay of, 63 ; absence of slip on, 69; 
4 shapes of, 633; decoration of, 63 ff. ; Geo- 
metric forms on, 63 ff.; human and animal 
do., 67; pottery of similar kind found else- 
where, 67, 69; relations of, with Attic, 69 ; 
radical differences from Proto-Corinthian, 
ibid. ; Laconian, 62: N. Greek, 69.  Afinoan, 
see under Arkalokhériand Kamares. Neolithic, 
12; sub-neolithic, 41. Prehistoric, from S, W. 
Asia Minor, 56 f.; relations of, to Trojan, 
ete, 57 ;technique of, 56f. Prote-Corinthian, 
misuse of term, 60f.; shapes of, 61 ; outstand- 

ing peculiarities of, #bid. 

Proxeny decrees from Olympeion at Megara, 
82 ff. ; date of, 85, 87; description of, 85 ; 
similar decrees, 86; magistrates mentioned 
in, 87 f. ; tenure of office of, zbid. 

QUADRANTAL division of field in Early Middle 
Minoan vases, 13, 14, 15, 16 

Quatrefoils on M. M. vase, 17 


Re IEF, marble throne with decoration in low, 
120; Hellenistic marble vase with decoration 
in, from Pergamon, 200 f. 
. Rhodes, coins of, 175, 176; exchange-value of, 
in 15th cent., 179 f. 
"Poyxdroia, bands of mummers in Thessaly, 249, 


264 
"Povyxarcidpot, 250, 264 
Roum, sultanate of, ror ff, 
Rufai dervishes, 217, note $ 


St. Ampuiocuius, Bishop of Konia, 192; 
church of, 192 f; tomb of, at Konia, 192; 
legends concerning, 192 f. 

St. Chariton, Christian monastery of, near Ko- 
nia, 193 ; mosque in precincts of, 194 ; legends 
concerning, 194 f. e 

St. George, absorption of legend of, by Turkish 
saint in Albania, 204, 206 

St. John of Damascus, hymns hy, 110 £. 

St. Nicholas, legend of,and Sari Saltik, 204, 206 

St. Schoms, = Shems-ed-din, 195 f. 

Sari Saltik, legend of, 203 f.; seven tombs of, 
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204, 205; historical facts concerning, 203 ; 
absorption of legends of S.S. George and 
Nicholas by, 204 ff. 

Seal of edvo8os of Dionysos Briseus at Smyrna, 
93 

Serpentine, green, tool of, 52 

Shems-ed-din, shrine of, at Konia, 195 f. 

Sidi Battal Ghazi, historical dafa concerning, 
186 f.; legendary history of, 185, 187 

Silicic acid, presence of, in Cretan copper, 47 

Spiral, on Minoan pottery, 13, 20, 26; on buc- 
chero kylix, 39; false, on Theran pottery, 62; 
unknown on Delphic geometric pottery, iia. 

Steatopygia, unusual in S. W. Asia Minor figu- 
tines, 50 f.; wide-spread diffusion of, in Me- 
diterranean area, 51; in Cretan figures of 
Neolithic date, 51; in Cycladic do., 51 and 
note 8; in S. Greek lands, 51; in Thessaly, 
52 f.; cultural connections of Tchukarkend 
figurines, 52 

Stone, celt, 52; implements, 43 ; lid, 43 

Strategoi, at Megara, number of, and tenure of 
office, 87 f. 

Syria, coins circulating in, in rgth cent., 181 


‘TCHUKURKEND, stone figurines from, 49 ff 5 
clay do., 52; animal do., 53 

Throne, marble in baptistery at Kepos, 120 f. 

Thyatira, figurine from, $4, 55; vases from, 56, 
57 

Tsakonia, modern district of, 133, 134, 135- 
Classical history of, 134 f.3 included Ky- 
nouria, 134; earliest inhabitants of, 134, 139, 
141; statements of Herodotus and Pausanias, 
134, 141; held by Argos, 134; by Sparta, 
1353 regained hy Argos, 136; member of 
Eleuthero-Lakonian League, sid. ; strong 
Lakonian influence in, 137, 139. Ayzantine 
history of, 138 ff; not mentioned from 
iind-xth cent., 137; invasions by Slavs, 
ibid. ; modern name in xth cent., 137, 1393 
references to, in Ciromrele of Morea, 138, 139; 
under Franks, 138, 139; A/ediaeval history 
of, 138, 139, called Sacania, 138; extent of, 
139; ‘high’ and ‘low ’ districts, 139. Towns 
on coast in Classical Period, 137 ; inland, in 
mediaeval, 140. Dialect, see under Tsako- 
nian. 

Tsakonian dialect. BiB.ioGRArHy, 140 ff. 
Previous theories respecting, (1) essentially 
Ionic with strong Dorian influence, 140; (2) 
heir of Lakonian, fc. non-Dorian and pre- 
Dorian, 141; (3) identical with Lakonian, 
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142; (4) modern Greek dialect, 143; (5) 
mixture of Dorian and Ugro-Altaic, ibid. 
(Conclusions) phonetically related to Lakonian 
and probably derived from Lakonian doine 
of 1st cent. A.D. with local peculiarities 
developed in Ist ten centuries of Christian 
era and later affected by modern Greek, 156, 
157 

PHONOLOGY, 143 ff. Vowels: a, regular 
retention of A forms, 143, 1443 ¢, 1443 4, 
bid. ; 0, , 145; &, retains original sound 
of, 145 f. Consonants: Single: dropped, 
147 {; intervocalic 3, theories on, 147 ff. ; 
changes of, 150 ff. Combinations of, 152 ff. 
Conclusions Phonetic changes are (1) peculiar 
to Tsakonian, 154; (2) common to T. and a 
modern Greek dialect, 155 ; (3) common to 
T. and ancient Lakonian or Doric group, ibid. 
Summary, 156, 157. MORPHOLOGY, 157 ff. 
Articles, 157. Nouns, 157 ff.; gen. in 4, 
theories of, 159 f.  Adpectives, 161; degrees 
of comparison, 162, Pronouns, 162 ff. : 
personal, 162 f.; demonstrative, 164 £ ; 
relative, 166 f. Verb, 167 ff.: ‘To be,’ 
167 f. <etive voice, 168 ff. ; analytical form 
of pres. and imp. ind, 168 f; pres. and 


WALLS, primitive, in Kamares cave, 
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aor. subj. 169 ff. ; ‘incomplete’ and ‘aorist’ 
fut., forms, 169 f.; use of imp. for aor., 
171; aor. pat. forms, 172. Passive voice, 
172 ff.; analytical forms of pres. and imp. 
ind., 172 f.; no ‘incomplete’ fut. or pres. 
subj., 173. Afiddle voice, 173, mixture of 
forms in aor., 173; participial forms, 173 


Vases, marble, Byzantine (?) in church of S. 


Sophia, 202; Hellenistic from Pergamon, in 
Louvre, 200 f. ; legend concerning, 201 f. 


Il; 
5th cent. Greek, at Megara, 73 

Warriors, figures of, on Delphic Geometric 
pottery, ; 67 ; clay figurine of, 53 

Weight, carinated barrel type of, 52 

Wey, W., notes by, on Levantine coinage in 15th 
cent. 179 ff. 

Wheel-marks, large, on E. M. I. 40; rapid, M. 
M. HU, pottery, 21 

Whorl of bucchero, 42 


ZDRUGAMANI, 258, 264 
Zeus Sarapis, representation of, on seal, 93. 
Zoupwénides, 250 
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EXCAYATION oF THE KamMares Cave: Above, EARLY MINOAN VASE; 
éelow, MIDDLE MINOAN Vase. (Scale 2 3.) 
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EXCAVATION OF THE KAMAnkes Cave: MIDDLE Minoan Vases. (Scale 2 +: 3-) 
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ExcavaTION OF THE Kamanes Cave; MippLe Minoan VASES- 
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EXCAVATION OF THE Kamargs Cave: Mippie Minoan Pirnoi. (Scale 1; 6.) 
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MIDDLE Minoan VASES FROM THE Kasares Cave, (ScaLe 2 


= 3). 
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Mrppiz MINOAN VASES FROM THE KAMARES Cave. (SCALE 2 : 3). 
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Excavation oF THE KAMARES CAVE: MippLe Minoay Vass. (Seale 2 : 3.) 
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MEDIAEVAL CoINS FROM THE SPORADES. 
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Ilyprta IN THE Berrish Muskum (E 160), 
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RicHarp CLay AND Sons, Liurrep, 
WRUNSWICK STREET, STAMFORD STREET, 5.K., 
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